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Cash  received  in  any  form  except  country  checks  and 
large  postage  stamps.  They  charge  us  ten  cents  to  collect 
the  checks  and  we  have  no  use  for  large  stamps. 
Drafts  on  Boston,  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  P.  O.  or 
Express  Money  Orders  and  dollar  bills  not  refused. 


BEN  ADHEm. 


Ben  Adhem  had  a  golden  coin  one  day, 

Which  he  put  out  at  interest  with  a  Jew; 
Year  after  year  awaiting  him  it  lay, 
Until  the  coin  two  pieces  grew,  and  these 
two  four. 
And  all  the  people  said,  "How  rich  Ben  Ad- 
hem is." 
And  bowed  the  servile  head. 

Ben  Selim  had  a  golden  coin  that  day, 

Which  to  a  stranger  asking  alms  he  gave, 
Who  went  rejoicing  on  his  unknown  way. 
Ben  Selim  died,  too  poor  to  own  a  grave. 
But    when   his   soul   reached   heaven,    angels 

with  pride 
Showed   him   the   wealth   to   which   his    coin 
had  multiplied. 

Metta   Victoria   Victor. 


Choose  your  chums.-  Do  you  know  why  a 
polar  bear  is  white.  The  icebergs  answer. 
Or  a  Bengal  tiger  striped?  The  jungles  of 
India  fling  the  answer  down  your  throat.  If 
you  walk  with  the  lame  you  may  learn  10 
limp. 

Put  a  load  of  potatoes  in  a  cart  and  rattle 
it  down  hill.  Every  big  potato  will  be  on 
top.  Why?  Because  every  little  potato  went 
to  the  bottom. 


THE  FIRST  HANDFUL  OF  SCRAPS. 


The  mission  of  The  Scrap  Book,  now 
starting  on  its  second  volume  is 

To  tell  its  readers  something  new.  or,  if 
if  it  be  not  new,  something  worth  being  re- 
peated; 

To  furnish  a  repository  for  keeping  things 
worth  keeping; 

To  preach  the  gospel  of  good  cheer  and 
make  its  readers  smile; 

To  drive  away  all  tears  except  those  caused 
by  our  efforts  to  create  a  smile; 

To  present  some  of  the  poems  you  ought 
to  know  that  you  may  keep  them  handy  for 
easy  reference: 

To  catch  your  attention  by  publishing 
many  short  and  no  long  articles; 

To  preach  the  gospel  of  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise; 

To  show  you  that  there  is  no  better  and  no 
more  exhilarating  exercise  than  that  which 
one  gets  on  the  cycle; 

To  show  you  that  while  we  have  better 
roads  than  we  had,  we  ought  to  have  more 
good  roads  than  we  have; 

To  show  you  that  the  individual  is  power- 
less until  he  is  organized; 

To  persuade  people  that  we  are  "it"  so  that 
we  may  touch  them  for  a  subscription ; 

To  satisfy  curiosity  and  answer  questions 
propounded; 

To  become  a  welcome  visitor  at  all  times. 


The  authorities  tell  us  that  Scrap  comes 
from  Scrape  and  that  scraps  are  really  things 
scraped  off.  Our  education  is  a  matter  of  at- 
trition. We  rub  up  against  people  and 
scrape  off  what  we  need.  A  Scrap  Book, 
then,  is  made  up  of  things  scraped  off.  You 
will  ask  if  the  Scrap  Book  is  to  have  nothing 
original.  Bless  you,  where  are  we  to  find 
original  things.  All  literature  is  but  the  poui'- 
ing  of  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  It  may  be 
that  our  readers  will   get  just  as  much  orig- 
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inal  sin  from  us  as  from  others.  All  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  etc.,  are  but  Scrap  Books, 
after  all. 


We  are  the  official  organ  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelman.  This  is  a  very  worthy 
organization  and  it  has  proved  itself  a  power 
in  the  field  of  work  it  has  occupied. 

It  has  made  it  possible  for  a  wheelman  to 
ride  his  wheel,  unmolested,  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Before  its  time  the  wheelman 
found  opposition  on  every  hand; 

It  initiated  the  movement  for  good  roads, 
and  now  the  country  is  a  unit  on  this  ques- 
tion: 

It  brought  together  in  a  common  interest 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  young  men 
and  made  them  workers  in  a  common  cause; 

It  preaches  now  that  the  bicycle  is  a  prac- 
tical vehicle,  the  poor  man's  carriage,  the 
best  developer  of  the  physical  man,  the  most 
exhilarating  of  all  sports  and  a  thing  that 
will  not  be  put  down; 

It  seeks  and  needs  the  active  co-operation 
in  its  work  of  every  man  who  rides  a  wheel 
or  believes  in  good  roads; 

It  seeks  to  hold  those  members  it  has  and 
wants  to  gain  others; 

It  has  taken  space  in  our  paper  and  will 
use  it  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  wheel; 

It  asks  you,  if  you  are  not  a  member,  to 
follow  up  its  notices  and  announcements  that 
it  may  convince  you  that  it  still  lives  and 
flourishes. 


A  TOAST. 


To  the  Crystal  of  Desire, 

To  the  Wheel  of  Mystic  Birth, 
Child  of  the  Mine  and  Fire — 

Drink,  Riders  of  the  Earth! 

To  the  hum  of  the  whirring  wire. 

In  the  rush  of  the  air  disturbed; 
To  the  purr  of  the  spurning  lire. 

And  the  speed  of  the  steed  uncurbed. 
To  the  stroke  of  the  corded  muscle. 

And  the  rise  of  the  warming  thiijli; 
To  the  lift  and  drop  of  the  hills  we  top. 

And  the  woodlands  rolling  by. 

To  the  deep  exhilaration 

'i"o  the  brawn,  and  the  touch  lluit   .guides; 
I'o  the  Freedom  of  creation — 

To  the  world  of  him  who  rides. 
To  the  spindrift  mists  of  mornin.g. 

To  noon,  of  the  golden  light; 
To  the  tints  that  fade,  and  the  mystic  shade. 

To  the  Moon,  and  the  mottled  ni,L;lit. 

To  tlu'  air.  In  the  wiii'ls  that  buffcl. 
And  the   will  to  which   they  bend; 

To  Life  and  the  way  we  rough  it. 
To  the  roads  th;it   never  end. 


1  o  the  vilest  and  the  velvet, 

To  the  wind  flung  leaves  we  toss; 

To  the  clouds  that  race  at  a  breathing  pace. 
And  the  bird  that  darts  across! 

To  a  joy  beyond  dimensions. 

To  a  pleasure  never  old; 
To  the  Prince  of  all  inventions. 

To  the  steel  worth  more  than  gold. 
We,  Heirs  of  an  Age  of  Science, 

With  leaping  Life  shall  ride 
From  the  purple  dawn  of  Manhood,  on 

To  the  ebbing  eventide. 

A  Toast  to  the  Child  of  Fire, 

To  the  Wheel  of  Mystic  Birth, 
To  the  End  of  all  Desire — 

Drink,   Riders  of  the  Earth! 

Francis  James  Macbeath. 


How  many  people  are  aware  of  the  origin 
of  that  special  female  prerogative  belonging 
to  leap  year?  By  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament passed  during  the  reign  of  Margaret, 
"every  maiden  of  both  high  and  low  degree 
shall  have  liberty  to  speak  to  the  man  she 
likes."  And  mark  this,  all  ye  bachelors  of 
the  year  1904:  "If  he  refuse  to  take  her  to  be 
his  wife  he  shall  be  mulct  in  the  sum  of  £100 
or  less,  as  his  estate  may  be,  except  and  al- 
ways if  he  can  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
betrothed  to  another  woman  then  he  shall 
be  free." 


This  pretty  story  comes  from  over  the 
water.  The  other  day  Queen  Alexandra, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  warm  recep- 
tion given  to  her  and  the  King  in  Ireland, 
remarked  to  an  Irish  lady,  "What  touches 
me  is  that  the  poorer  the  people  look,  the 
more  heartily  they  shout  their  welcome." 
"Ah,  ma'am,"  replied  this  daughter  of  Erin, 
"you  see  their  voices  are  all  they  have  to 
give  you."  "How  I  wish  I  could  give  them 
something  in  return,"  sighed  the  Queen. 
"And  sure,  you  do,  ma'am,"  was  the  ready 
answer.  "You  give  them  siuiles;  any  one 
can  give  them  money,  but  only  you  can  give 
them  vonr  smiles," 


It  is  said  the  l)arking'  dog  never  bites. 
There  may  be  other  virtues  possessed  by  the 
barking  dog,  but  they  do  not  come  to  mind 
at  this  moment. 


"What  is  the  difference  between  poetry  and 
versification?"  asked  the  ignonml  one. 
"Poetry,"  replied  the  wise  one,  "is  what  a 
man  writes  himself;  versification  is  the  rhym- 
ing done  by  others." 

In  the  realm  nf  the  l)Iin(I  llie  one-eyed  ni;ni 
is  king. 
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The  most  annoying  things  in  the  world, 
says  one  of  our  exchanges,  are  "little  dogs, 
little  debts  and  little  men."  "Attend  a  con- 
cert," it  proceeds,  "and  you  will  find  the  only 
person  who  wishes  to  bring  his  bouquets  into 
early  notice  will  be  a  dapper  little  fellow, 
who  has  to  stand  on  a  shingle  to  jump  over 
a  corn-cob." 


Have  you  had  trouble  with  postage  stamps 
this  winter?^  Have  they  curled  up  and 
cracked  apart?  Then  you  have  been  sup- 
plied with  summer  stamps  instead  of  those 
made  for  winter  wear.  There  is  a  stamp  for 
summer  and  a  stamp  for  winter  and  the  dif- 
ference is  in  the  gum.  The  gum  used  in 
winter  is  heavier  and  will  withstand  low  tem- 
perature. In  summer  a  thin  gum  is  used 
and  this  will  not  melt  so  readily  in  the  warm 
weather.  Many  postmasters  have  been  sell- 
ing summer  stamps  this  winter  but  orders 
have  been  issued  to  discontinue  doing  so. 
Regardful  of  our  taste.  Uncle  Sam  now  puts 
in  a  flavoring  of  wintergreen  when  he  mixes 
the  .gum. 


In  the  United  States  there  is  but  one  "four 
corners,"  where  four  states  and  territories 
join.  More  than  this,  it  is  the  only  place  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  This  point,  upon  a 
spur  of  the  Carizo  Mountains,  is  the  one 
where  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  join.  >  At  no  other  place  on  the 
globe  do  we  find  four  states,  territories  or 
provinces  uniting  to  form  such  a  junction. 
This  spot  is  not  easy  of  access  and  few  tour- 
ists ever  see  it,  yet  a  monument  stands  at  the 
point,  erected  by  United  States  surveyors  and 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  states  and 
territories  whose  boundaries  meet  there. 


Is  the  man  who  can  do  a  thing  well  the 
best  teacher?  We  may  know  without  being 
able  to  impart.  Now.  if  one  were  going  to 
attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  psychical,  of  the 
bicycle,  and  all  its  recondite  tricks,  far  more 
instructive  would  it  be  to  listen  to  the  philos- 
opher, who  cannot  keep  his  seat  on  it  for 
thirty  seconds,  than  to  the  little  boy,  who 
can  hang  his  legs  over  the  lever,  put  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  go  whistling  along 
in  supreme  contempt  of  theorj'.  But  for  a 
practical  instructor  and  inspirer  in  the  use  of 
so  ticklish  a  contrivance,  commend  us  to  the 
boy.  "Don't  you  see!  Just  get  on  to  her, 
and  give  yourself  up  to  her,  and  you're  all 
right,"  would  be  the  sum  and  substance  of 
his  teaching. 


"I  thought  on  the  first  of  the  year  you  left 
off  doing  all  sorts  of  things?" 

"So  I  did." 

"Well,  you  are  doing  them  all  again." 

"Exactly.  You  see  when  I  turned  over 
those  new  leaves,  I  forgot  to  put  in  a  book- 
mark, and  now  I  can't  find  the  place  where 
I  left  off." 


There  is  no  fiend  quite  so  fiendish  as  the 
scrap  book  fiend.  If  he  goes  to  work  sys- 
tematically, sorts  his  scraps,  puts  all  of  one 
kind  into  a  separate  book,  indexes  them  and 
displays  some  taste  in  arrangement,  he  will 
soon  have  a  collection  of  material  invaluable 
to  himself  and  thosa  who  come  after.  There 
is  no  end  of  material  for  him  to  work  upon 
and  he  gets  it  at  little  expense.  If  you  have 
a  fad  or  an  interest  in  any  special  thing  you 
should  be  a  collector  and  scrapper  of  the 
literature  which  is  born  of  it.  Get  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  a  paste  pot  and  go  hunting".  It 
is  better  than  killing  things.* 


There  is  a  whole  sermon  for  the  "Sunny 
Side"  in  Nixon  Waterman's  exquisite  little 
verse; 

The  savage  beast,   the  poison  vine,  the  evils 

of  the  earth — 
I  know  not  if  the  good  and  ill  were  only  one 

at  birth — 
But  all  the  world  seems  gracious,  when  I  set 

against  the  wrong: 
A  woman's  love,  a  sheaf  of  grain,  a  lily,  and 

a  song! 

There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell — human 
affections,  useful  productiveness,  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  the  charm  of  music,  balancing 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Isn't  it  a  fine 
thought?  Isn't  it  an  answer  to  all  the  pessi- 
mism the  world  is  cursed  with?  Isn't  it 
worth  repeating  and  reiterating  and  empha- 
sizing till  the  dark  shades  of  Schopenhauer 
are  driven  away  and  the  d,ecadence  of 
D'Annunzio  shrinks  into  a  dark  corner 
where  it  belongs? 


Speed  is  the  thing  most  desired  at  the 
present  time  in  this  busy  world.  Here  are 
the  records  as  they  stand  today: 

Electric   car    130.4  miles  per  hour 

Locomotive    120.0  miles  per  hour 

Automobile    92.3  miles  per  hour 

Motor  cj'cle   69.2  miles  per  hour 

Bicycle   62.0  miles  per  hour 

Steam  yacht   45.0  miles  per  hour 

Running  horse   37.4  miles  per  hour 

Launch   22.7  miles  per  hour 

Skating    22.2  miles  per  hour 

Running,  man   14.2  iniles  per  hour 

Sailing  yacht    12.2  miles  per  hour 
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It  is  more  than  probable  that  1905  will 
make  a  change  in  these  figures.  Slow  coach 
must  go — faster. 


I  WANT  TO  GO  TO  MORROW. 


I  started  on  a  journey  just  about  a  week  ago, 
For  the  little  town  of  Morrow,  in  the  State 

of  Ohio, 
I  never  was  a  traveler  and  really  didn't  know 
That   Morrow  had  been  ridiculed  a  century 

or  so. 
I  went  down  to  the  depot  for  my  ticket  and 

applied 
For  tips  regarding  Morrow,  not  expecting  to 

be  guyed. 
Said  I,  "My  friend,  I  want  to  go  to  Morrow 

and  return 
Not  later  than  tomorrow,  for  T  haven't  time 

to  burn." 

Said  he  to  me,  "Now  let  me  see  if  I  have 
heard  you  right. 

You  want  to  go  to  Morrow  and  come  back 
tomorrow  night. 

You  should  ha*'e  gone  to  Morrow  yesterday 
and  back  today, 

For  if  you  started  yesterday  to  Morrow, 
don't  you  see. 

You  could  have  got  to  Morrow  and  returned 
today  at  three. 

The  train  that  started  yesterday,  now  under- 
stand me  right. 

Today  it  gets  to  Morrow,  and  returns  to- 
morrow night." 

Said  I,  "My  boy,  it  seems  to  me  you're  talk- 
ing through  your  hat, 
Is  there  a  town  named  Morrow  on  your  line, 

now  tell  me  that?" 
"There   is,"   said   he,   "and   take   from   me   a 

quiet  little  tip. 
To  go  from  here  to  Morrow  is  a  fourteen- 

hour  trip. 
The  train  that  goes  to  Morrow  leaves  today 

eight-thirty-five. 
Half    after    ten    tomorrow     is     the     time    it 

should  arrive. 
Now  if  from  here  to  Morrow  is  a  fourtecn- 

hour  jump, 
Can  you  go  today  to  Morrow  and  conu'  liack 

today,  you  chump?" 

Said  I,  "I  want  to  go  to  Morrow,  can  I  go 
today 

And  get  to  Morrow  by  tonight,  if  there  is  no 
delay?" 

"Well,  well,"  said  he,  "explain  In  me  .-niil 
I've  no  more  to  say, 

Can  you  go  anywhere  tomorrow  and  cmne 
back  today? 

For  if  today  you'd  get  tfi  Morrow,  surely 
you'll  agree 

You  should  have  started  not  today  but  yes- 
terday, you  see. 

So  if  you  start  to  Morrow,  leavii^j  hcrt-  to- 
day, you're  flat, 

You  won't  get  in  to  Morrow  till  I  he  day 
that  follows  that. 

"Now  if  you  start  today  to  Morrow,  it's  :i 
cinch  you'll  land 


Tomorrow  into  Morrow,  not  today,  you  un- 
derstand. 

For  the  train  today  to  Morrow,  if  the  sched- 
ule is  right, 

Will  get  you  into  Morrow  by  about  tomor- 
row night." 

Said  I,  "I  guess  you  know  it  all,  but  kindly 
let  me  say, 

How  can  I  go  to  Morrow  if  I  leave  the  town 
today?" 

Said  he,  "You  cannot  go  to  Morrow  any 
more  today. 

For  the  train  that  goes  to  Morrow  is  a  mile 
upon  its  way." 

FINALE. 
I  was  so  disappointed  I  was  mad  enough  to 

swear. 
The  train  had  gone  to  Morrow  and  had  left 

me  standing  there; 
The   man   was   right   in   telling   me   I    was    a 

howling  jay, 
I    didn't  go   to   Morrow,    so   I   guess   I'll   go 

today. 


"The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal" says  that  a  Boston  physician  was  re- 
cently called  to  a  family  which  he  found  in 
such  destitute  circumstances  that  he  gave,  in 
addition  to  his  prescription,  a  $5  bill.  Hap- 
pening in  the  next  day,  he  discovered  that 
his  gift  had  been  thus  spent:  Three  dollars 
to  the  priest,  and  $2  to  get  another  doctor. 


Little  George  is  an  embryonic  philosopher. 
He  said  the  other  day  at  table,  "Now, 
when  I  sit  in  my  chair  my  feet  won't  touch 
the  floor,  but  when  I  walk  around  they  touch 
the  floor  just  as  well  as  anybody's." 


One  feature  of  the  Scrap  Book  we  wish 
to  make  especially  valuable.  Under  the 
heading  "Answers"  we  shall  try  and  give  sat- 
isfactory answers  to  questions  asked  on  his- 
torical, literary  and  practical  matters  that  are 
of  general  interest,  religion  and  politics 
barred.  We  are  not  going  to  pretend  that 
the  questions,  which  we  answer  in  this  issue, 
came  to  us.  You  would  not  believe  us  if  we 
so  stated.  We  have  to  start  thin.gs  and  we 
expect  to  ask  ourselves  questions  for  a  good 
many  months.  When  we  can  work  up  a 
large  correspondence  we  hope  to  make  our 
"Answers"  of  great  value  to  our  readers  and 
to  ourselves.  Don't  think  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  that 
any  and  every  question  can  be  answered  off- 
hand. We  have  large  resources  for  looking 
up  things,  and  if  we  fail  to  find  we  can  appeal 
to  our  readers. 


A    member  of   the    Massacliusetts    T^egisla- 
Unr    with    more   zoal   than   discretion   has   in- 
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troduced  a  bill  to  compel  the  removal  of  un- 
derbrush growing  within  the  limit  of  public 
ways.  The  bill  provides  that  within  five 
years  all  underbrush  growing  by  the  country 
roads,  except  abutting  on  pasture  land,  or 
through  woods  from  which  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  shall  decide  it  inexpedient  to  re- 
move the  underbrush,  shall  be  removed  by 
the  owner  of  the  abutting  property. 

Now  the  obvious  intent  of  this  bill  is  to 
have  the  country  roads  "cleared  up"  and 
scraggy  and  unsightly  growth  of  shrubs  and 
small  trees  removed,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  aesthetic  effect,  but  to  protect  the 
roadways.  Reasonable  as  this  might  appear, 
the  bill  actually  provides  for  the  destruction 
of  all  the  native  growth  along  the  country 
roads,  the  good  and  bad  alike,  and  defeats 
the  very  purpose  sought.  For  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  the  country  road  is  in  the 
well  kept  native  growth  of  shrubbery  which 
lines  the  stone  walls  on  either  side.  To 
sweep  the  native  growth  away  indiscriminate- 
ly, to  reduce  all  roadsides  to  a  monotonous 
state  of  bareness,  will  not  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  or 
serve  a  particularly  useful  purpose  in  pro- 
tecting the  roadways. 


"Thomas,  what  is  the  meaning  of  'hie 
jacet'?"  "Here  lies."  "Can  you  give  an  ex- 
ample in  which  it  is  used?"  "Yes,  ma'am. 
When  the  cook  tells  ghost  stories  we  all 
gather  round  her  and  hie  jacet." 


English  women  have  always  put  our  .\mer- 
ican  ladies  to  shame  in  the  matter  of  walking, 
but  they  were  behind  us  in  cycling.  Our 
American  women  took  up  the  wheel  much 
more  generally  than  did  the  English  women. 
And  now  England  must  look  to  its  laurels  in 
walking.  It  is  said  that  walking  was  never 
so  fashionable  in  New  York  as  it  is  today. 
A  number  of  prominent  women  were  advised 
by  their  physicians  to  walk  for  the  sake  of 
exercise  and  air,  and  the  habit  has  given  rise 
to  the  fashion  among  the  fashionables. 
Women  who  never  would  have  thought  of 
going  out  except  in  a  carriage  a  year  ago 
now  go  up  and  down  Fifth  avenue  because  it 
is  distinctly  smart  to  walk,  and  to  walk  in  a 
way  showing  that  one  is  doing  it  for  one's 
own  sake.  They  do  not  dawdle  and  stop 
every  once  in  awhile  to  look  into  the  shop 
windows.  They  walk  vigorously,  and  with- 
out stopping.  This  fad  has  the  advantage  of 
healthfulness  that  few  fads  possess,  and  it 
may  well  be  followed  by  women  of  other 
places. 


I.IFE. 

"Now,  what  is  life?"  I  asked  my  little  son. 
He  laughed  and  answered:     "Life  is  having 

fun." 
I  asked  a  little  maid.     She  understood. 
Sweet,  innocent,  that  life  was  "being  good." 
I  asked  a  youth,  who,  biting  at  his  glove, 
Confessed  abashed  that  he   thought  life   was 

"love." 
I  asked  an  old  man,  honored,  wise  and  brave. 
He    answered:       "Life     is     waiting    for    the 

grave." 

Tom  Hall. 


"De  man  dat  keeps  talkin'  'bout  de  mean- 
ness of  human  nature,"  said  Uncle  Eben, 
"may  be  a  philosopher.  An'  den  ag'in  may 
be  he  has  jes'  been  unlucky  in  choosin'  his 
friends." 


Rev.  Peter  McQueen  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  is  an  optimist  who  always  has  a  good 
word  to  say  for  everybody,  even  though  the 
person  under  discussion  may  seem  to  have 
no  admirable  qualities.  One  day  when  he 
had  been  standing  up  for  a  particularly  dis- 
reputable specimen  of  humanity  a  friend  said 
to  him:  "Mr.  McQueen,  how  is  it  that  you 
always  can  think  of  something  pleasant  to 
say  about  everybody  under  the  sun?"  Mr. 
McQueen  laughed.  "Well,  you  see,"  he 
said,  "there  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of 
us  and  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us  that"  it 
does  not  become  any  of  us  to  speak  ill  of 
the  rest  of  us." 


The  London  Lancet  says  that  athletics  in 
England  have  developed  too  much  into 
gladiatorial  displays  by  picked  competitors 
struggling  to  win  prizes  or  to  earn  wages 
before  huge  crowds  of  spectators,  and  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  effective  agents  in  the 
development  of  the  physical,  strength  and 
physical  activity  of  the  people.  Better  ride 
for  pleasure  in  the  open  country  on  the  steed 
that  never  tires.  The  race  track  never  yet 
gave  us  a  man  healthy  in  mind  and  body. 


It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  human  race 
that  so  many  young  men  have  given  up 
riding  the  wheel.  The  automobile  will  never 
do  for  humanity  what  the  bicycle  has  done. 
Bicycle  riding  brings  about  a  physical  devel- 
opment of  high  order.  Even  its  most  serious 
use  is  a  pastime  and  an  exercise  which  pro- 
motes cheerfulness  in  the  highest  degree. 
Drudgery  soon  becomes  exhausting",  but 
pleasurable  labor  is  invigorating.  The  bi- 
cycle rider  enjoys  an  exercise  which  is  re- 
markably   uniform    in    its    effects    upon    the 
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whole  body.  The  arms  and  chest  are  always 
involved  in  the  general  exertion;  and,  on 
rough  ground,  where  steering  is  difficult  and 
hard  pulling  necessary,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  feels  the  strain  even  more  than  the 
lower  limbs. 


A  map  of  America  made  in  15,10,  and  which 
was  responsible  for  the  naming  of  the  new 
world  for  Americus  Vespucci,  instead  of  call- 
ing it  Columbia,  in  honor  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  will  be  one  of  the  interesting 
relics  exhibited  at  the  world's  fair  from  the 
Vatican  at  Rome.  The  old  map  was  made 
at  the  town  of  Saint  Die,  Lorraine,  by  Mar- 
tin WaldseemuUer,  and  was  recently  found  by 
Prof.  Fischer,  a  German  scholar  of  fame. 
Father  Ehrle,  who  through  the  courtesy  of 
Pope  Pius  X.  is  preparing  the  Vatican  ex- 
hibit, has  secured  the  map  and  will  send  it 
with  the  other  treasures. 


If  there  are  any  who  have  had  doubts  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  saying  "stunt," 
they  will  be  relieved  now  to  know  that  it  is 
all  right.  Mrs.  Martha  Crow  Foote  says  so, 
and  she  is  dean  of  the  woman's  hall  at 
Northwestern  University,  in  the  classic 
suburb  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Foote  says  "stunt" 
is  not  only  a  good  word,  but  that  it  is  cor- 
rect English — or,  rather,  American.  In  in- 
troducing the  performers  at  a  coed  entertain- 
ment recently  she  used  "stunt,"  and,  more- 
over, placed  her  public  seal  of  approval  upon 
the  word.  The  growth  of  the  language  shall 
not  to  this  extent  be  stunted. 


NONSENSE  VERSE. 


A  canncr,   exceedingly  canny. 
One  morning  remarked  to  his  granny, 
"A  canner  can  can 
Anything  that  he  can. 
But  a  canner  can't  can  a  can,  can  he?" 


We  hear  of  horseless  carriages. 

Propelled  by  unseen  force; 
Also  of  loveless  marriages. 

Which  generate  divorce. 
We  hear  of  wireless  telegrams, 

A  wonder  of  our  day; 
But   'twixt   them    armless   courtships 

Will  never  conic  to  stay. 


'Tis  the  men  who  are  busy  as  B   B  B  B 

That  opportunity  fleeting  can  C  C  C  C 

For  with  wide-open  I  I  I  T 

They  grow  wondrously  Y  ^'  Y  Y 

And  spend  their  old  age  in  grcnl   P.  F.   I'. 


Tie  ])iil   a  stick  of  dynaniilc 

Inside  a  stove   to  heat. 
He  didn't  dream  at  all  thai  night. 

His  sleep  was  calm  and  sweet. 


Some  of  him  slept  upon  the  hill. 
Some  of  him  in  the  vale. 

And  some  beside  the  twinkling  rill 
That  bubbles  through  the  dale. 


When  a  girl  begins  to  have  beaux. 
She  is  apt  to  turn  up  her  neaux. 
At  father  and  mother. 
At  sister  and  brother. 
And  tell  them  to  heau  their  own  reaux. 


If  all  the  men  were  two  foot  six 
And  all  the  women  six  foot  two. 

And  all  the  men  kissed  all  the  girls, 
I'd  sell  stepladders;  wouldn't  you? 

An  ambitious  young  Ph.   D. 
Got  a  bid  one  day  to  a  T. 

At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

And  he  felt  like  a  J. 
On  forgetting  his  R.   S.   V.   P. 

There  was  an  old  man  in  a  hearse. 
Who  said,  things  might  have  been  worse, 
The  ride  is  immense,  likewise  the  expense, 
But  it  doesn't  come  out  of  my  purse. 


Said    Latitude    to    Longitude: 

"Most  troublous  times,  my  friend; 

I  just  heard   Boundary   Line   remark 
He  knew  not  where  he'd  end! 

"So  let  us  thank  our  lucky  stars 

With  all  this  awful  fuss. 
Whichever  way  the  war  may  go. 

At  least  they  can't  nidve  us." 


A  boorish  young  fellow  from  Fla. 
Made  a  dash  through  a  crowded  inn's  ca. 

Said  a  lady  from  Me., 

As  he  trod  on  her  tre., 

"I  never  met  a  man  who  was  ha." 


A  fishy  old  fisher  named  Fischer 
Fished  fish  from  the  edge  of  the 
A  cod,  with  a  grin, 
Pulled  the  fisherman  in — 
Now  they're   fishing  the   fissure 


fissure; 


for   Fischer. 


There  was  a  young  lady  of  Ealing, 
Whose  friends  thought  licr  very  unfeeling; 

When  she  had  scarlet   fever. 

They  wouldn't  receive  her. 
So  she  called  on  them  while  she  was  i)ocling 


Life  is  the  dramatic  presentation  of  good 
and  evil.  Some  astute  critics  are  of  the 
opinion  the  performance  is  now  in  the  fifth 
and  last  act,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
official  programme,  nothin.g  can  bo  deter- 
mined. 

.\  neighlxir  of  ours  went  to  sleep  the  other 
ni.glit  and  dreamed  he  was  in  a  city  entirely 
gm'erned  liy  women.  It  was  scrupnlotislj 
clean,  and  while  wanderin.g  around  he  saw 
three  men  arreste<l  for  spilling  on  the  pave- 
ment. A  garl)age  box  al  the  rear  of  eacli 
lot    was  hand   painli'd   and   lied   with   blue   ril)- 
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bon.  Mail  boxes  were  decorated  and  fire 
plugs  had  cushioned  seats  on  top  of  them. 
Sweet  peas  were  climbing  over  the  electric 
lig'ht  poles,  and  a  hand  painted  cuspidor  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  on  everj'  corner. 
There  was  no  business,  not  a  team  being  al- 
lowed to  pass  up  and  down  the  main  streets 
for  fear  of  making  dust.  The  town  was  de- 
serted save  for  the  police  women,  who 
marched  up  and  down  to  see  that  no  one 
with  dusty  shoes  stepped  into  the  town. 
There  was  one  variation  to  the  established 
order  of  things.  Every  man  was  allowed  a 
special  "den."  into  which  he  could  retire  and 
from  which  he  could  exclude  women,  brooms 
and  dusters.  "Leave  soap  behind  all  ye  who 
enter  here."  on  the  door.  Quito  an  ideal 
world.     Happiness  for  all. 


COKE  BACK  INTO  LINE. 


Come  back  into  line.  3'ou  erring  ones. 

Ex-devotees  of  the  wheel. 
Shake  out  the  kinks  from  your  atrophied  logs 

And  recover  your  oldtime  zeal. 
Tighten     the    belts    round    your    thickening" 
waists. 

Throw  off  your  burdens  of  care. 
And  travel  once  more  on  the  steel  that's  shod 

With  a  hosepipe  stufTed  with  air. 

What  have  you  found  to  take  the  place 

Of  the  health-compelling  wheel? 
The  saddle  horse  or  the  trolley  car. 

Or  the  ill  smelling  automobile? 
These  are  the  playthings  of  lazy  men. 

Or  men  with  senile  decay. 
But  think  of  the  fun  you  used  to  have 

That  the  riders  are  having  toda}'. 

On  Sunday  mornings  you  slowly  wake. 

Turn  over  and  sleep  some  more. 
You  tardily  rise  at  nearly  twelve, 

Feeling  lubberly  to  the  core. 
After  your  breakfast  you  merely  loaf: 

You  eat  too  much  when  you  dine. 
And  after  an  ill  spent,  tiresome  daj' 

You  roll  into  bed  at  nine. 

How  different  'tis  with  the  men  who  ride. 

Our  Sundays  are  filled  with  joys. 
On  our  flying  wheels  we  cover  the  roads 

With  the  vigor  and  vim  of  boys. 
We  visit  the  woods  and  the  fields  and  ponds; 

We  breathe  the  life  giving  air. 
And  when   night   comes  we  look  back   on  a 
day 

Of  enjoyment,  all  free  from  care. 

Then  hasten  back,  misguided  men. 

Nor  idly  sit  and  prate 
Ol  the  morning  spins  and  the  rollicking  runs 

Of  eighteen  seventy-eight. 
The    roads    and    the    wheels    have    both    im- 
proved, 

And  are  better  than  ever  before. 
And   there's    just    as    much    fun    in    riding   a 
wheel 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 


You'll  find  the  enjoyment  is  just  as  true, 

And  just  as  keen  as  then. 
That  a  wheelmen's  rest  is  quite  as  good 

As  a  home  for  aged  men. 
Don't  sit   round   the   house  the  rest  of  vour 
life 

And  imagine  your  race  is  run. 
Don't  be  an  old  fossil  at  forty-five. 

But  a  youngster  at  sixty-one. 

The  woods  and  the  fields  may  look  the  same 

From  your  seat  on  an  automobile. 
But  the  health  and  the  strength  come  better 
by   far 

To  the  man  who  rides  the  wheel. 
And  his  are  the  sense  of  freedom  and  life. 

And  the  ravenous  appetite. 
The  recognition  of  things  achieved, 

And  the  well  earned  sleep  at  night. 

Return,  you  sinners,  while  yet  there's  time. 

Nor  tamel}'  stand  and  wait, 
But  start  this  spring  to  renew  your  youth 

On  a  wheel  built  up  to  date. 
Talk  of  the  present  and  not  of  the  past; 

Then  all  thy  world  will  saj', 
"These  are  no  longer  the   Men   Who   \\'ere; 

They're  the   Men  Who  .\re   Today," 

— Quincy  Kilby. 


One  of  the  best  cures  for  stoutness  is  to 
live  at  a  boarding  house  where  you  will  be 
treated  like  one   of  the  family. 


It  is  not  the  consistent  man  in  politics, 
the  man  who  makes  today  the  logical  se- 
quence of  yesterday,  and  yesterday  of  the  day 
before,  and  so  backward  to  the  beginning, 
whom  you  see  in  the  forefront  of  the  fortu- 
nate throng.  How  highly  would  you  value  a 
weathercock  that  always  pointed  in  one  di- 
rection, no  matter  how  the  wind  blew? 


"Wisdom  is  a  funny  thing."  said  the  adver- 
tising solicitor.  "This  morning  one  of  the 
printers  came  down  stairs  inquiring  about 
the  words  'laundried'  and  'laundered.'  I  said 
promptly  that  there  was  no  such  word  as 
'laundered,'  and  felt  quite  wise  for  knowing 
so  much  without  looking.  Later,  with  a 
view  of  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  printer 
again,  and  rubbing  it  in,  I  looked  up  the 
words,  and  found  that  there  was  no  such 
word  as  'laundried';  that  'laundered'  was  tne 
proper  word.  I  was  quite  ashamed  for  a 
moment,  but  only  a  moment,  and  wrote  a 
paragraph  abusing  people  who  use  'laun- 
dried.' Then  I  laughed  at  myself.  The 
world  is  full  of  wisdom  like  mine." 


Here  are  some  questions  about  things 
you've  seen  ev^ry  day  and  all  your  life.  If 
3'ou  are  a  wonder  you  may  possible  answer 
one  or  two  of  the  queries  offhand.  Other- 
wise not. 

What    are   the    exact     words    on    a   2-cent 
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stamp,  and  in  which  direction  is  the  face  on 
it  turned? 

In  which  direction  is  the  face  turned  on  a 
cent?     On  a  quarter?     On  a  dime? 

Which  way  does  the  crescent  moon  turn? 
To  the  right  or  left? 

What  color  are  your  employer's  eyes? 
The  eyes  of  the  man  at  the  next  desk? 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  face  of  your  watch, 
making  the  figures  correctly  and  placing 
them  in  right  position  regarding  the  stem. 
The  odds  are  you  will  make  two  mistakes. 

How  high  (in  inches)  is  a  silk  hat? 

How  many  buttons  has  the  vest  or  shirt 
waist  you  are  wearing? 

How  many  stairs  are  there  in  the  first 
flight  at  your  house? 

How  many  steps  lead  from  the  street  to 
the  front  door  of  your  house? 

What  is  the  name,  signed  fac-simile,  on 
any  $l,  $2,  $5  or  $io  bill  you  ever  saw? 
You've  read  dozens  of  those  names.  Can 
vou  remember  one? 


tion  by  Bismarck  of  a  telegram  set  France 
and  Germany  flying  at  each  other's  throats  a 
generation  ago,  with  results  too  appalling  to 
contemplate. 


A  Hebrew  merchant  was  talking  with  one 
of  Boston's  prominent  lawyers  one  day 
when  they  were  approacned  by  another 
Hebrew  of  a  very  affectionate  nature.  He 
put  his  arras  around  the  neck  of  his  Hebrew 
friend  and  said: 

"Abe,  how  are  you.  my  boy?  Why  don't 
you  come  and  see  me?  Why  don't  you  come 
tonight?  Why  don't  you  come  and  have  din- 
ner with  me  tonight?" 

"I  can't  come  tonight,"  replied  the  first 
Hebrew.     'T'm  going  to  see  'Hamlet.'  " 

"Bring  'Hamlet'  with  you,"  replied  the 
affectionate  Hebrew. 

"All  right;  good-bye."  said  the  first 
Hebrew. 

The  affectionate  one  murnnued  his  good- 
bye and  departed. 

The  second  Hebrew  remarked  to  his  legal 
adviser:  "What  a  pity!  His  ignorance!  He 
thinks  'Hamlet'  is  a  fellow.  He  ain't.  He's 
a  theatre. 


The  air  is  >aturatcd  with  war  and  I'umurs 
'if  war.  Civilized  man  lias  not  yet  founrl  the 
\vay  for  nations  to  settle  disputes  except  by 
nutrdcring  men  by  wholesale.  What  little 
things  lead  to  war.  Ilord  Palmerston  used 
to  say  that  only  three  men  had  ever  known 
(In-  nature  of  the  troubles  in  Schlcswig- 
(lolstcin  which  led  to  two  great  wars — two 
of  them  had  died  before  war  broke  out,  anrl 
he,  the  third  of  the  trinity,  liad  completely 
forgotten  what  it  was  all  about.  It  is  now 
well  known,  however,  that  a  slissdil  m.-inipula- 


The  spaniel  is  so  called  because  the 
original  breed  came  from  Spain,  and  the  first 
arrivals  in  England  were  called  Spanish  dogs. 
The  dachshund  is  a  German  breed,  and  his 
name  is  a  German  name,  meaning  "badger 
dog."  The  original  dachshund  was  used  for 
drawing  badgers.  The  fox  terrier  earned  his 
name,  not  from  any  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  fox,  but  because,  long  ago,  in  the  days 
of  "merry  England,"  these  terriers,  much 
larger  and  stronger  then,  were  used  by 
sportsmen  for  drawing  and  killing  the  fox. 
The  various  breeds  of  hounds  of  today  are 
called  hounds  because  they  are  the  present 
survivors  of  the  time  when  all  hunting  dogs 
were  used  to  hound  game.  In  the  early 
hunting  days  of  England  every  dog  that  was 
used  to  accompan}'  the  hunt  was  selected 
mainly  for  his  speed  and  endurance.  There 
were  hounds  that  were  supposed  to  follow 
the  game  by  scent  and  others  who  were  sup- 
posed to  sight  it  a  long  way  oflf,  but  all  were 
expected  to  be  able  to  run  the  game  down. 
Consequently,  while  the  name  of  hound,  or 
bund  iia  the  ancient  Saxon,  was  first  used  for 
all  kinds  of  dogs,  it  finally  came  to  denote 
hunting  dogs  only;  that  is  why  we  call  our 
hunting  dogs  hounds  today,  such  as  grey- 
hounds, bloodhounds,  wolfhounds,  deer- 
hounds,  etc. 


The  King  can  do  no  wrong.  In  England 
the  speed  limit  of  motors  by  the  new  act  ot 
Parliament  is  twenty  miles  an  hour  on  an 
open  country  road  and  ten  miles  an  hour  in 
town.  The  act  allows  the  King's  automobile 
to  go  without  being  numbered.  His  Majesty 
is  not  required  personally  to  have  a  driving 
license,  though,  of  course,  his  chauffeur 
possesses  one. 


Wheelmen  arc  not  unfainiliar  with  the 
badge  fiend,  and  the  following  story  will  ap- 
peal to  them.  General  Corbin  was  at  the  Old 
Guard  ball,  where  a  particularly  pompous- 
looking  military  man  was  strutting  around 
with  three  medals  conspicuously  displayed 
on  his  coat. 

"I  say.  General,"  asked  a  companion, 
"where  do  you  suppose  that  peacock  got 
those  medals?" 

"Well,  judging  from  appearances,  he  must 
have  received  the  third  because  he  had  the 
ntlirr   Iwn;  the  second  because  the    first    one 
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he    had    looked    lonesome,    and   the    first    he 
probably  got  because  he  had  none  at  all." 

Later  in  the  evening  it  cfeveloped  that  the 
medal  wearer  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  who  was  a  manufacturer  of  gold 
badges. 


IMPH-M. 


When  I  was  a  laddie  langsyne  at  the  schule. 
The  maister  aye  ca'd  me  a  dunce  and  a  fule, 
Fo  a'  that  he  said,  I  could  ne'er  un'erstan' 
Unless  when  he  bawl'd  "Jamie,  hand  oot  ver 
han'!" 
Then  I  gloom'd  an'  said,  'Tmph-m," 
I  glumch'd  and  said  "Imph-m." 
I  wasna  ower  proud,  but  ower  dowr  to  say — 
a-y! 

Ae  day  a  queer  word  as  lang — nebbit's  him- 

sel' 
He   vowed  he  would   thrash   me  if  I   wadna 

spell. 
Quo'    I,    "Maister,    I    will,"   wi'   a   kin'    o'    a 

swither, 
"I'll    spell    ye    the    word    if    ye'U    spell    me 

anither. 
Let's  hear  ye  spell  Tmph-m,' 
That  common  word,  Tmph-m.' 
That  auld  Scotch  word  Tmph-m,'   ye  ken  it 


means  a-y 


Had  ye  seen  hoo  he  glowr'd,  hoo  he  scratch'd 

his  big  pate. 
An'  shouted,  "Ye  villain,  get  oot  o'  my  gate! 
Get  aff  to  yer  seat!     Yer  the  plague  o'  the 

schule. 
The  de'il   o'   me  kens   if  yer   maist  rogue   or 

fule. 
But  I  only  said  "Imph-m." 
That  common  word  "Imph-m," 
That   auld-farran    "Imph-m,"    that   Stan's   for 

an  a-y. 

Ye've   heard   hoo  the  de'il,   as   he   wanchel'd 

through  Beith 
Wi'  a  wife  in  ilk  oxter,  an'  ane  in  his  teeth. 
When  some  ane  cried  oot  "Will  ye  tak'  mine 

the  morn?" 
He   wagg'd  his  auld  tail   while  he  cockit  his 

horn. 
But  only  said  "Imph-m," 
That  useful  word  "Imph-m," 
Wi'  sic  a  big  mouthfu',  he  couldna  say  a-y. 

An'    when    a    brisk    wooer.     I     courted    my 

Jean — 
O'    Avon's    braw    lassies    the    pride    of    the 

Queen — 
When    'neath     my    gray     plaidie,     wi'     heart 

beatin'   fain, 
I  spiered,  in  a  whisper,  if  she'd  be  my  ain, 
She  blush'd,  an'  said  'Tmph-m," 
That  charming  word  "Imph-m" — 
A  thousan'  times  better  an'  sweeter  than  a-y. 

An'  noo  I'm  a  dad,  wi'  a  hoose  o'  my  ain — 
A  dainty  bit  wifie,  and  mair  than  ae  wean: 
But  the  worst  o't  is  this — when  a  question  I 
spier. 


They  pit  on  a  look  sae  aul-farran'  an'  queer. 
But  only  say  "Imph-m,'' 
That  daft-like  word  "Imph-m," 

That  vulgar  word  "Imph-m" — they  winna  say 
a-y! 

Sae  I've  gi'en  ower  the  "Imph-m"— it's  no'  a 
nice  word. 

When  printed  on  paper,  it's  perfect  absurd ; 

An'  if  ye're  oure  lazy  to  open  yer  jaw, 

Jist  hand  ye  yer  tongue,  an'  sae  naething  ava; 
But  never  say  "Imph-m," 
That  daft-like  word  "Imph-m" — 

It's   ten   times   mair   vulgar   than   even    liraid 


a-y! 


— ^James   Nichol.= 


Mrs.  Robert  Leighton  writes  from  .-Vrbor- 
field,  Reading,  that  this  song  was  written  by 
the  late  James  Nicholson  of  Glasgow,  who 
published  several  volumes  of  poems  and  a 
book  on  natural  history. 


An  enterprising  merchant  advertises  "male 
or  female"  umbrellas.  Very  likely  a  female 
umbrella  is  one  that  won't  shut  up. 

There  would  be  no  great  ones  if  there  were 
no  little  ones. 

Politicians  live  more  in  their  epigrams  than 
in  their  enactments. 

A  strong  taste  for  commerce  leads  by  the 
shortest  road  to  civilization. 

The  best  part  of  beauty,  after  all,  is  that 
which  a  picture  cannot  e.xpress. 

Love  is  the  most  intelligible  when  it  is  un- 
able to  express  itself  in  words. 

Envy  is  unquestionably  a  high  compliment, 
but  a  most  ungracious  one. 

The  wickedness  of  unnecessary  war  has 
seldom  been  more  efifectively  stated  than  in 
the  homely  dialect  of  Hosea  Biglow,  Low- 
ell's shrewd  New  England  philosopher,  in 
one  of  the  earliest  of  Lowell's  Hosea  Biglow 
poems.  This  was  called  out  by  President 
Polk's  invasion  of  Mexico,  which  brought 
on  the  conflict  at  arms  with  that  weak  people. 
Hosea  says: 

Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder — 

There  you  hev  it,  plain  an'  flat: 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 

Than  my  testyment  fer  that. 
God  has  sed  so,  plump  an'  squarely — 

It's  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad: 
An'  you've  got  to  git  up  airly 

Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

The  individual  responsibility  in  the  case 
is  about  as  well  brought  out  further  on  in 
these  lines: 

Ef  you  take  a  sword  an'  dror  it. 

An'  then  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Gov'ment  ain't  to  answer  fer  it — 

God'll  send  the  bill  to  yu. 


lO 
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ANSWERS. 


Q — In  what  year  did  February  have  Ave 
Sundays?  A — In  1880.  In  leap  year  Febru- 
ary has  five  week  days  repeating  that  with 
which  it  begins. 


Q — When  did  the  British  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Gibraltar,  and  have  they  ever  offered 
to  part  with  it?  A — During  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  Admiral  Sir  George  Brooke  suddenly 
attacked  and  took  this  fort  and  secured  pos- 
session of  the  whole  rock  July  24,  1704. 
Later  the  rock  was  offered  back  to  Spain  as 
a  compensation  if  she  would  refuse  to  sell 
certain  American  possessions  to  Napoleon. 
The  offer  was  refused. 


Q — Will  you  please  tell  me  why  the  war  of 
1861-65  is  called  the  "civil  war"?  A — The 
word  is  derived  from  civis,  a  state,  and 
primarily  means  pertaining  to  the  state  in 
general,  as  the  civil  authority;  also  related  to 
the  state  as  organized  for  peace,  as  opposed 
to  the  military  and  naval  branches,  as  the 
civil  service.  Wars  within  a  state  or  country 
have  been  called  civil  wars,  as  distinguished 
from  foreign  wars,  from  time  immemorial. 
The  Romans  gave  them  this  name,  and 
words  of  similar  meaning  have  been  applied 
to  such  wars  in  all  tongues.  The  Revolu- 
tion was  really  more  of  a  civil  war  than  was 
that  of  1861,  which  was  wholly  sectional. 
The  Revolution   divided  friends  and  families. 


Q — How  do  Eskimos  tell  time?  A — They 
have  two  different  methods,  according  to  the 
interval  of  time  involved.  For  instance,  if 
you  are  about  to  start  on  a  journey  and  ask 
an  Eskimo  how  long  it  will  take,  he  will  tell 
you  three  sleeps  or  four  sleeps,  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  days  the  trip  will  take, 
but  he  knows  nothing  about  a  day — only  that 
ever  so  often  he  has  to  stop  to  sleep.  And 
fortunately  the  Eskimo  finds  it  convenient  to 
sleep  about  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  so 
that  his  sleep  means  practically  a  day.  Peary 
tells  us  that  when  he  sent  an  Eskimo  on  an 
errand  to  a  distant  point  he  would  call  his 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  sun  and  tell 
him  he  must  return  when  the  sun  reached 
such  or  such  a  point  in  the  heavens.  The 
Eskimo  was  sure  to  watch  the  sun  and  be 
timed  by  it. 


dian  and  is  consequently  just  south  of  us. 
The  southing  of  the  moon  was, the  basis  of 
the  old  way  of  determining  longitude.  The 
telegraph  now  makes  it  possible  to  time  the 
passing  of  a  given  star  from  the  meridian  of 
one  place  to  that  of  another,  a  better  way 
of  getting  at  the  longitude.  The  presence 
of  the  southings  in  the  almanac,  like  that  of 
some  of  the  signs  and  odd  characters,  is 
probably  a  relic  of  past  usefulness,  although, 
indeed,  in  a  station  aloof  from  the  telegraph 
or  on  a  vessel,  the  old  method  might  be  very 
convenient. 


Q — In  geographies  three  cities  of  Germany 
are  said  to  be  "free  cities."  What  is  meant 
by  free  cities?  They  are  Luebeck,  Hamburg 
and  Bremen.  A — These  cities  were  part  of  a 
league  of  seaport  towns  in  Germany  called 
"Hanse  Towns"  or  "The  Hansa,"  formed 
about  1140  for  protection  of  German  mer- 
chants and  towns  against  piracies  of  Swedes 
and  Danes.  The  Hansa,  in  1370,  included  66 
cities  and  44  confederates.  This  league  was 
merely  for  common  defense  and  to  regulate 
maritime  laws,  but  each  city  maintained  its 
independence  not  only  as  to  the  league,  but 
as  to  the  German  ruler.  However,  all  the 
cities  except  Luebeck,  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
submitted  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of 
principality  in  which  they  were  located. 
These  three  maintained  their  independence 
and  joined  the  German  Empire  as  free  or 
sovereign  cities,  not  belonging  to  any  of  the 
German  kingdoms  like  the  other  cities. 


Q — Why  is  the  musical  instrument  called  a 
Jew's  harp?  A — The  word  comes  from  the 
French  jeu  harpe   (toy  harp). 


Q — What  does  it  mean  to  "tool"  a  coach? 
A — To  drive  one.  Generally  applied  to  a 
gentleman  Jehu,  who  undertakes  for  his  own 
amusement  to  drive  a  stage  cOach.  To  tool 
is  to  use  the  tool  as  a  workman;  a  coach- 
man's tools  are  the  reins  and  whip  with 
which  he  tools  his  coach  or  makes  his  coach 
go. 


Q — What  is  I  he  meaniuK  ol  the  term, 
"nuKin  souths,"  that  we  find  in  the  almanac? 
.\ — The  innim  souths  when  it   is  on  the  mcri- 


Q — We  say  "deaf  as  a  haddock."  .Arc 
haddocks  deaf?  A — The  saying  comes  from 
an  old  Cornish  legend.  Cornish  fishermen 
allege  that  haddocks  .-ne  (|iiilc  deaf,  the  rea- 
son given  being  that  una;  nu  a  time  as  the 
devil  was  fishing  a  haddock  continually  car- 
ried off  his  bait,  which  made  him  so  angry 
that  he  put  his  face  close  to  the  water,  by  the 
fish's  head,  and  cried,  "Ha,  Dick,  I'll  tackle 
thee  vet."     The  sound  broke  the  drum  of  tin- 
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fish's  ears,  and  he  has  always  been  stone  deaf 
ever  since  and  his  name  has  been  Ha  Dick 
or  haddock.  The  Icelandic  legend  is  that  the 
devil  one  day  groped  in  the  watet  till  he 
found  a  haddock,  and  gripped  it  under  the 
breast  fin,  where  ever  since  a  dark  stripe  can 
be  seen  down  each  side  of  the  fin.  In  Nor- 
way it  is  called  St.  Peter's  fish,  and  the 
marks  on  each  side  of  its  mouth  are  believed 
to  show  where  the  apostle's  finger  and  thumb 
touched  it  when  he  took  from  it  the  piece  of 
money. 


LITTLE  DUTCH  GRETCHEN. 


Little  Dutch  Gretchen  came  over  the  sea 
With  an  aunt  in  place  of  a  mother. 

"As  like,"  so  little  Dutch  Gretchen  told  me, 
"As  like  as  one  pea  to  another." 

Little   Dutch   Gretchen  fell  sick  on  the  way, 

\  sailing-  upon  the  dark  water; 
The   captain   came    down   to   the   cabin    each 
day, 

,A.nd  called  her  his  patient  Dutch  daughter. 

Little     Dutch     Gretchen    took    pretzels    and 
beer. 
Hoping-  she  soon  would  be  better; 
And  at  last,  when  the  end  of  her  journey  was 
near, 
Dutch  Gretchen  sent  homeward  a  letter. 

"I'm   better,"  Dutch  Gretchen  wrote  first  on 
the  page, 

"And  m}'  aunt  is  as  kind  as  my  mother; 
But  never  a  prison  bird  shut  in  a  cage, 

Longed  more  to  give  one  for  the  other. 

"There's  a  look  and  a   tone   and   a  tenderer 
way. 
.\  bosom  more  gentle  to  lie  on. 
And,    mother,    a   love   that   will    never    grow 
gray. 
And  a  heart  that  is  blessed  to  die  on. 

"So  mother.  I've  said  to  the  captain,  tonight. 
To  Bremen  I'll  sail  back  most  gladly. 

To  tell  you  if  changing  one's  mother  is  right, 
It's  a  trade  that  will  cheat  a  child  sadly." 

I 
And   little    Dutch    Gretchen   went   home   o'er 
the  sea. 
And  gave  back  her  aunt  for  her  mother; 
"For  they're   not   all  the  same,"   said   Dutch 
Gretchen   to   me, 
"Though  like  as  one  pea  to  another." 


Q — .\  ciu-rent  magazine  speaks  of  John 
Rutledge  as  President  of  South  Carolina. 
How  came  the  State  to  have  a  President? 
A — In  1776  South  Carolina,  in  a  constitu- 
tional State  convention,  of  which  John  Rut- 
ledge  was  a  member,  took  on  the  form  of  an 
independent  republic,  and  soon  after  Rut- 
ledge  was  made  President  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the   State  forces.       He   held   this 


office  until  1778,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rawlins  Lownds.  The  constitution  was 
modified  March  19,  1778,  and  thereafter  the 
chief  State  executives  were  known  as  Gov- 
ernors. 


Q — Is  it  true  that  no  battle  has  been 
fought  in  Great  Britain  since  many  years 
before  our  Revolution?  A — The  last  battle 
in  Great  Britain  was  the  battle  of  Culloden 
Moor,  April  16.  1746  (O.  S.).  It  was  fought 
on  a  plain  about  five  miles  from  Inverness, 
Scotland.  It  was  the  last  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Stuarts  to  get  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  This  attempt  was 
made  by  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  a  grandson 
of  James  II.  He  defeated  the  English  in 
the  battle  of  Falkirk;  but  in  a  second  battle, 
at  Culloden,  was  finally  defeated  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  He  wandered  as  a  fugitive 
in  the  Highlands  for  five  months,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  of  the  country,  and 
died  in  Rome,  January  30,  1788. 


Q — In  how  many  different  ways  can  the 
fifty-two  cards  be  distributed  among  four 
whist  players  so  that  everyone  gets  thirteen 
cards?  A — This  sent  us  to  a  mathematical 
expert  and  we  give  his  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  number  of  all  possible  distribu- 
tion* is  53,644  quadrillions  737,765  trillions 
488,792  billions  839.237  millions  440,000.  '  The 
following  illustration  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  this  number:  If  on  the  entire 
surface  of  our  globe,  inclusive  of  all  moun- 
tains and  oceans,  whist  tables  could  be  so 
placed  that  each  table  together  with  the  four 
players  should  occupy  no  more  space  than 
one  square  meter  (39.37  inches),  and  if  they 
should  play  whist  incessantly,  each  game 
consuming  only  five  minutes,  it  would  re- 
quire more  than  a  thousand  million  years  be- 
fore every  possible  distribution  of  the  fifty- 
two  cards  could  be  realized. 


Q — What  is  the  etymology  of  the  word 
"gumption"?  A — Its  meaning  is  compre- 
hension, capacity.  The  word  gumption  is 
from  the  Yorkshire  (England)  gaum,  to  -.om- 
prehend.  "I  can  na  gauge  it,  and  I  canna 
gaum  it,"  as  a  Yorkshire  exciseman  said  of  ,. 
a  hedgehog.  The  phrase.  "I  canna  gaum  it," 
is  equivalent  to  "I  can  not  understand  it;  I 
can  not  make  it  out,"  and  gaum-tion  is  the 
capacity  of  understanding  or  making  out. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  man  and 
not  Satan  who  tried  to  lay  that  Eden  aflfair 
to  woman. 


mSSi 
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Let  the  young  man  who  blushes  take  cour- 
age, for  it  is  the  color  of  virtue. 

A  drop  of  the  blackest   ink  may  dififuse  a 
light  as  brilliant  as  the  light  of  day. 

The    schoolteacher   stands   at    the   fountain 
giving  direction  to  the  stream  of  life. 


Moderation    is    the    silken    string    running 
through  the  pearl-chain  of  all  virtue. 

Bacon  says:    "The  debauches  of  youth  are 
so  many  conspiracies  against  old  age." 

Old   age    is   a   relentless   tyrant;   it    forbids 
the  pleasures  of  youth  on  pain  of  death. 


OKKICIA.L     DEPARTIVIENT. 


The  objects  of  this  association  are  (a),  to  promote 
aod  encourage  bicycle  riding-  for  business,  pleasure 
and  health;  (b),  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 
wheelmen,  who  are  members  of  this  association;  (c), 
to  encourag-e  and  facilitate  touring'  at  home  and 
abroad;  (d),  to  procure  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  better  laws  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  bicycle  paths;  to  promote 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  i^ts  members  by  frequent 
meets  and  reunions. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

Cooke,      15     Westminster 


St., 


Pi*esident,     Geo.      L. 

Providence,    R.   I. 
First  vice-president.    Walter   M. 

St.f    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Second    vice-president,     Geo.     M. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Secretary-treasurer,      Abbot     Bassett, 

Ave. ,    Boston,    Mass. 
Foreign    consul,    Joseph    Pennell,    14   Buckingham    St., 

Strand,    W.    C,    London,    England. 


Meserole,     44     Court 
Schell.      Box     1145, 


221     Columbus 


DUES:— Applicants  pay  75  cents  a  year.  Member- 
ships may  be  renewed  for  75  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
ijers  may  subscribe  for  the  official  organ  at  the  club 
rate  of  25  cents.  This  is  optional  and  the  sum  must 
be  paid  in  addition  to  the  dues.  Life  membership, 
JIO.  Life  members  must  pay  additional  for  official 
organ  if  they  desire  it.  All  dues  payable  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston  funds.  Money  orders 
Iireferred.  Personal  checl^s  outside  the  foregoing  cities 
are  subject  to  a  collection  fee  of  10  cents,  which 
must  be  added   to  amount   In  all  cases. 


Members  touring  abroad  are  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  a  ticket  of  membership 
in  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club  of  England.  This 
ticket  will  give  the  holder  all  the  advantages  of 
the  hotel  and  consul  system  which  the  C.  T.  C.  has 
In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  will 
save  much  trouble  at  the  custom  houses,  where  the 
ticket  will  be  a  passport  In  lieu  of  a  cash  deposit. 


VETISRAN:— A  member  becomes  a  Veteran  when 
he  has  been  a  member  ten  consecutive  years.  When 
he  enters  upon  his  tenth  year  his  ticket  will  be 
market  "Veteran"  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  Veteran  Bar.  He  must  hold  a  ticket  bearint 
number  less   than   2210. 


PIONIOER:— A  Pioneer  Is  one  who  belongs  to  the 
"I'ioneers."  To  be  eligible  to  membership  he  must 
have  joined  the  L.  A.  W.  during  the  decade  of 
lSRO-89.  He  pays  dues  of  GO  cents  each  two  yeara. 
A    Pioneer   must   hold    a  number  less   than   951. 


ers,  25  cents.  Veteran  Bar:  Price,  $2.50.  Screw 
Driver  for  Key  Ring,  10  cents.  Road  Maps,  State 
and  City   Maps,   etc.     Send  for  list. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  committee  ap- 
pointments made  by  me  and  accepted  to 
date: 

Rights  and  Privileges.^William  M.  P. 
Bowen  Chairman.  Banigan  Building,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Charles  F.  Cossum,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y. 

Highway  Improvement. — Hibberd  B. 
Worrell,  Chairman,  555  West  Sixteenth  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Robert  A.  Kendall,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.;  Horatio  S.  Earle,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Arthur  P.  Benson,  Dedham,  Mass.: 
Harry  C.  G.  Ellard,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Local  Organization. — Robert  T.  Kings- 
burj',  Keene,  N.  H. 

Touring. — Abbot  Bassett,  Chairman,  jji 
Columbus  Ave..  Boston,  Mass.;  George  M. 
Schell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Nelson  H.  Gibbs, 
Providence,   R.  I. 

Legislation. — George   A.    Perkins,    Boston, 
Mass.;  William  A.   Howell,   Rockville,  Conn. 
GEO.  L.  COOKE, 
President    L.  .\.  W. 

Providence,  R.  L,  Feb.  29,  1904. 


MASS.'^^iCHUSETTS  DIVISION. 


SUPI'I^IK.S:-  BndKOH:      Solid    ROld,    $2;    plated,    $1; 
Enameled  Rim,  75  conta.     Russia  leather  ticket  hold- 


Thc  Massachusetts  Division  is  not  dead, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  die.  We  are  active,  full  of 
hope  and  intend  to  show  results.  We,  of  all 
divisions,  have  much  to  be  grateful  for. 
Everything  we  have  contended  for  l)y  way  of 
legislation  has  become  a  law,  aiul  now  we 
rest  simply  because  there  is  nothing  for 
which  we  can  reasonably  ask  or  expect. 
The  coming  season  bids  fair  tn  revive  an 
interest  in  cycling  and  your  oflicers  are  plan- 
ning to  make  a  menibershi|)  in  1..  .\.  VV.  of 
value.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
tliat   the   League   is  deail.    but    :i   little   interest 
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manifested  will  soon  convince  people  of  the 
error.  We  suggest  that  a  good  way  to  re- 
vive the  sport  is  to  turn  out  and  ride  and  be 
seen  on  j'our  wheel. 

GEO.  A.  PERKINS, 

Chief  Consul. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DIVISION  DINNER. 


Members  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
Spring  Dinner  will  be  held  in  Boston,  April 
30,  and  it  is  hoped  a  large  number  will  at- 
tend. This  will  be  for  members  and  their 
friends,  including  ladies.  That  we  may  have 
some  idea  whether  or  not  any  interest  is  to 
be  shown,  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  if 
you  will,  previous  to  April  i,  write  the  Chief 
Consul  if  you  expect  to  attend  and  about  the 
number  of  your  guests.  The  hotel  will  be 
announced  later.  Tickets,  per  plate,  $1.50. 
Let  the  old  timers  turn  out  and  back  up  the 
oiScers  as  of  old,  get  together  and  have  a 
good  time. 

The  following  will  serve  on  the  committee 
with  the  Chief  Consul:  Abbot  Bassett.  A. 
D.  Peck,  John  C.  Kerrison,  John  J.  Fecitt, 
Hebron  A.  Libbey,  W.  J.  Smith,  A.  W.  Nor- 
cross  of  Haverhill,  John  A.  Stitt  of  New 
Bedford. 

GEO.  A.  PERKINS, 

15  Court  Sq..  Boston.  Chief   Consul. 


NEW   YORK   DIVISION. 


Please  take  notice  that  the  First  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  New 
York  State  Division,  L.  A.  W..  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  TenEyck,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  on 
March  19,  1904,  at  8.30  o'clock  p.  m. 
Fraternally  yours, 

JOHN  F.  CLARK, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
February  27,  1904. 


NEW  YORK   DIVISION. 


To  the   Board  of  Officers,   New   York    Divi- 
sion: 
Gentlemen: — I    herewith  tender   my   resig- 
nation   as    Secretary-Treasurer    of 'the    New 
York    State    Division,    League    of    American 
Wheelmen,  to  take  effect  March  i,  1904. 
Fraternally  yours, 

JOHN  F.  CLARK, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
February  27,  1904. 


RHODE  ISLAND  DIVISION. 


At  the  regular  quarterly  rrieeting  of  the 
Board  of  Officers  held  this  evening  it  was 
voted : 

To  appoint  committee  to  revise  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Division  to  conform  with  recent 
changes  made  by  the  National  Assembly. 
Messrs.  Cooke.  Parkhurst  and  Gibbs  were 
appointed. 

To  appropriate  sum  of  $10  to  place  name 
of  G.   Richmond  Parsons  on  the  Life  Mem- 
bership List,  and  $10  to  be  returned  to   Mr. 
Wm.  M.  P.  Bowen.  already  a  life  member. 
NELSON  H.  GIBBS. 

Secretarv-Treasurer. 


W.  M.  Thomas,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

GEO.  L.  COOKE, 

President. 


N.  Y.  STATE  DIVISION. 


In  order  that  you  may  understand  your 
present  relationship  to  the  L.  A,  W.  as  a 
National  organization,  and  to  the  New  York 
State  Division,  and  the  probable  function  of 
the  New  York  State  Division  in  future  L.  A. 
W.  work,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Division,  acting  as  individuals  and  not  as  of- 
ficials, wish  to  say  that  having  accepted 
office  under  the  election  of  last  November 
they  intend  to  perform  their  official  duties 
until  relieved  by  another  election,  even 
though  the  income  of  the  Division  is 
stopped.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  three  years 
past  the  income  of  the  Division  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of 
the  Vanderbilt  Building  headquarters,  and 
some  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
have  been  paying  the  deficiency,  amounting 
to  about  so  per  cent,  of  the  income  from 
membership  fees.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment the  clerical  work  heretofore  done  in 
New  York  City  has  been  transferred  to  Bos- 
ton, and  the  only  effect  of  the  change  intro- 
duced at  the  National  Assembly  will  be  that 
the  office  in  the  Vanderbilt  building  will  be- 
closed,  and  the  work  of  the  Division  will  be 
carried  on  without  headquarters,  as  it  was  in 
all  the  years  the  League  existed  before  1894. 
There  is  no  present  need,  or  any  call  for. 
voluntary  subscriptions  for  carrying  on  the- 
Division,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
Board  of  Officers  at  its  quarterly  meeting" 
at  Albany  on  the  19th  inst.,  will  take  any 
steps  which  will  make  such  action  necessary. 
The  new  arrangement  will  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  usefulness  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  New  York  State  wheelmen  and  your 
Executive  Committee  has  formulated  plans 
for  increased  efficiency  in  the  way  of  pro- 
moting legislation  and  improvements  of  in- 
terest to  wheelmen. 

You  may  all  rest  assured  that  the  work  of 
the  Division  will  be  pushed  in  every  possible 
manner,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  aid  us  by 
your  advice  and  criticism  at  all  times,  and 
by  renewing  yoiir  memberships  promptly  as 
they  expire. 

Until   further   notice   correspondence   relat- 
ing to  the   work  of  the   Division   should   be 
addressed    to    L.    P.    Cowell,    Secretary    pro 
fern,  25  Broad  Street.  N.  Y.  City. 
Ynurs  fraternally. 

W.  M.  Thomas, 
L.  P.  Cowell, 
John   F.   Clark, 
Walter  M.  Meserole. 
Charles  J.   Obermayer, 
M.  M.  Belding,  Jr., 
E.   F.   Hill, 
L.   C.  LeRoy, 
L.  H.  Washburn. 


H 
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CONSTITUTION 

AND 

BY-LAWS 

League     of    American      \A^heelmen. 

ADOPTED  FEB.  lo,  1904. 


CONSTITtJTION. 


ARTICLE    I. 
Name   and   Objects. 

Sec.  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  The 
Lfeague    of    American    Wheelmen. 

See.  2.  The  objects  of  The  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  shall  be  to  defend  the  rights  of  cyclists, 
to  obtain  benefits  for  its  members  and  facilitate 
touring,  and  to  secure  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance  of   good    roads   and    cycle  paths. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Membership— Pees   and    Dues. 

Sec.  1.  Any  white  person  of  good  character  shall, 
"With  the  endorsement  of  two  League  members,  or 
three  other  reputable  citizens,  be  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  this  League  upon  payment  of  the  ini'tiatlon 
fee    and     dues,     as    provided     in    this    constitution. 

Sec.  2.  Applications  for  membership  shall  state 
the  name,  residence,  postoffice  address  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  applicant,  the  names  of  his  endorsers,  and 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  accompa- 
Jiied  by   the   prescribed   initiation    fees   and    dues. 

Sec.  '3.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  decide  upon 
the  eligibility  of  applicants  for  membership  in  the 
League. 

Sec.  4.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  seventy-five  cents. 
Any  member  wishing  to  subscribe  to  the  official 
organ  shall  pay  twenty-five  cents  additional  at  the 
time  he  pays  his  annual  dues.  (Subscription  is 
optional.) 

Siec.  5.  Memberships  shal  1  expi re  one  year  from 
the  date  when  the  application  was  accepted  and 
placed  on  the  rolls,  except  as  provided  in  Section  7 
of    this   Article. 

Sec.  6.  Memberships  may  be  renewed  by  payment 
of  the  aiinual  dues. 

Sec.  7.  All  IiJte  members  on  the  rolls  on  Feb,  10, 
11)04,  shall  continue  as  such.  Any  person  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  League  in  good  standing  for 
five  years  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  pay- 
ment of  Ten  Dollars,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  all 
dues  thereafter.  No  life  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  official  organ  unless  he  pays  the  sub- 
scription price  thereof,  except  where  a  specified  por- 
tion of  his  payment  was  required  by  the  Constitution 
to  be  set  aside  as  a  fund  for  such  subscription,  and 
then  only  until  such  fund  has  been  exhausted  Cor 
that  purpose. 

ARTICLE   III. 
-     National  Assembly  and  Officers. 

Sec.  3.  The  management  of  this  association  is 
vested  in  a  national  assembly,  which  shall  meet  an- 
nually on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  at  such 
hour  and  place  as  It  shall  designate,  or,  in  default 
of  such  designation,  at  such,  hour  and  place 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  executive  com^ 
mlttee.  Thirty  days'  notice  nil  such  meeting 
shall  be  given  through  the  official  organ.  Un- 
k-.«.S'  otherwise  prov'lded  by  the  con.'^titutlon  or  by- 
laws, all  matters  rt-luting  to  the  bushiesa,  manage- 
ment and  contiol  of  this  assoolatlnn  shall  be  vested 
In  nnld  national  assembly.  Pr()\idod.  however,  that 
whilt-  such  assembly  is  not  In  s('ssii.iii  .such  power.s, 
except  aJ5  to  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  this  fLssoclatlon,  .shall  be  vested  In  anrl  exer- 
(!lfled    by    the    executive   committee. 

See.  2.  The  national  iiH.scmbly  Hhall  consist  of  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  Ser-retary-Trcasurer  and 
Auditor,  the  delegates  chosen  as  hereinafter  provided, 
thft  Chuirmcn  of  all  standing  commit teos  and  .all 
"■x-pri-MJdents  nnd  ex-vlce-presldcnlH  of  the  Ix-aguo. 
who  hIuiII  111  llic  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  national 
fiSHemlil>-  br  iiHinbi-rs  of  the  league  In  good  slanil- 
Ing,     but    11' >    ex-pr-PHident     t)T-    I'X - vlf^'o-presltlont    shall 


be  represented  by  proxy  at  any  meeting,  nor  shall 
be  entitled  to  hold  the  pi-oxy  of  any  other  member. 

Sec.  3.  The  League  members  residing  in  any  state 
of  the  Union,  if  numbering  100,  and  not  more  than 
150,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  representative  in  the  na- 
tional assembly,  and  for  every  100  members  in  ex- 
cess of  50  to  an  additional  representative.  The  mem- 
bership In  each  state  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer from  the  rolls  as  they  stand  on  the 
first  of  October  of  each  year,  and  public  announce- 
ment thereof  shall  be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
official   organ. 

Sec.  4.  During  October  of  each  year  the  execu- 
tive committee  shall  group  states  containing  less 
than  100  members  each  so  as  to  make  up  districts 
which  shair  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  na- 
tional assembly  in  a  ratio  similar  to  that  above  pro- 
vided for  single  states,  but  in  making  up  such  groups 
they  must  select  states  that  are  consecutive  geo- 
graphically (except  where  a  state  intervenes  which 
is  entitled  to  independent  representation  under  the 
above   provisions.) 

Sec.  5.  The  national  assembly  shall  have  power  to 
adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  this  association,  and  shall  have  power  to  alter 
or  amend  the  same  at  a  regular  meeting  or  at  any 
special  meeting  called  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  6.  Ten  members  personally  present  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  national  assembly 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. At  such  meetings  all  members  entitled  to 
attend,  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  Section  2  of 
this  Article,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
written  prox^■,  to  be  held  by  some  ijerson  also  a 
member,  from  the  same  state  or  group  of  states  as 
the  person  whom  he  represents.  If  no  member  from 
his  state  or  g^oup  of  states  is  present,  a  member 
niay  give  his  proxy  to  a  member  fi-om  another  state, 
but  no  member  shall  hold  more  than  one  proxy  for 
a  member  not  resiiding:  in  his  own  state  or  group 
of   states. 

Sec.  7.  Special  meetings  of  the  national  assembly 
shall  be  called  on  thirty  days*  notice  by  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  application  of  10  members  thereof  made 
in    writing. 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  a 
President,  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents,  a  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and  an  Auditor.  All  of  such  officers 
shall  be  elected  by  the  national  assembly  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  February  of  each  year,  and  their 
terms  of  office  will  be3"in  with  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual   meeting. 

Sec.  9.  Wherever  in  this  constitution  the  words 
'  'state  or  group  of  states' '  shall  appear,  they  shall 
be  held  to  have  the  meaning  defined  in  Sections  3 
and  4  of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE    IV. 
Nominations  and  Elections  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  1.  Elections  for  representatives  in  the  national 
assembly  from  each  state  or  group  of  states,  as  de- 
fined ill  tiie  previous  article,  shall  be  held  In  the 
month   of   December    of   each   year  by   a    mall   vote. 

Sec.  2.  Nominations  for  the  office  of  representative 
may  be  efCected  by  the  making  of  a  certificate  of 
nomination  signed  by  not  less  than  ten  members 
eligible  to  vote  for  such  representative  and  filing  the 
same  with  the  Secret ai-y-Ti-easurer  during  the  month 
of   October. 

Sec.  3.  If  sufficient  nominations  to  fill  the  list  of 
representatives  fi-om  any  state  or  group  of  state» 
ai'6  not  made  and  filed  with  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer then  the  President  shall  make  nominations  lo 
fill  the  A'acancles.  If  more  than  sufficient  nomina- 
tions are  made  they  shall  be  printed  on  the  hn  ilots 
in  the  order  received,  with  nothing  to  distinguish 
any  particular  name.  There  shall  be  published  In  the 
official  orga.n  during  November,  a  full  list  of  all 
nominations,  with  a  statement  as  to  wjileh  were 
nominated  by   petition   and  which  by   the   Pri'sldpnt. 

Sec.  4.  ITie  ballots  shall  ^bc  mailed  on  or  before 
November  30th,  by  the  Secretary -Treasurer,  to  each 
member  entitled  to  vote,  and  shall  be  nijuie  out  In 
such  foi-m  as  to  show  the  names  of  all  nominations 
for  the  state  or  group  of  slates  in  wlileh  the  mem- 
ber resides;  shall  show  the  number  of  representatives 
lo  which  that  state  or  group  of  slates  Is  en  tiller), 
and  shall  have  blank  spaces  sufilelent  far  the  Inser- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  set  of  nameM.  if  the  \-oter  ho 
de.Hli'es.  The  ballot  shall  cniitjiln  a  concise  state- 
nu'nl  as  to  the  methods  fur  IndtejillnK  the  choice  of 
Ih!)  voter,  with  direct  Ions  tliat  the  bnllot  must  be 
returned  by  him  to  llu»  Seerelu  ry-T'reji.nu  rer  In  a 
Hoaled    env<'l(Mie.    marked    with    the    nnnn'   and    aiidross 
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of  the  voter,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  its 
contents,  and  must  be  mailed  oh  or  before  the  15th 
day    of    Decem,ber. 

Sec.  5.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
-as  many  names  as  the  state  or  group  of  states  in 
which    he   resides   is  entitled   to  representatives. 

Sec.  6.  Before  the  31st  of  December  the  Secretary- 
'Treasurer,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Rights  and  Privileges  Committee  (or 
of  those  who  m-ay  be  designated  by  each  of  them  to 
act  in  their  respective  places),  shall  can^-ass  the  vote 
and  announce,  in  the  next  issue  of  the  official  organ, 
the  result  thei-eof.  Any  ballot  which  is  not  sent  in 
a  sealed  envelope,  so  marked  as  to  indicate  its  con- 
tents and  the  name  and  address  of  the  voter,  shall 
be   declared    void. 

ARTICLE   V. 
Committees. 

Sec.  1.  The  standing  committees  of  this  associa- 
tion shall  be:  (a,)  the  executive  committee,  to  be 
composed  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents;  (b) 
the  rights  and  privileges  committee;  (c)  the  highway 
improvement  c  ommittee ;  (d)  the  committee  on  local 
organization;  (e)  the  touring  committee;  (f)  the  com- 
mittee  on   legislation. 

Sec.  2.  The  generaJ  supervision  and  executive  pow- 
ers of  the  League  shall  be  vested  in  the  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  the  President  ana  Vice- 
Presidents,  but  said  committee  shall  not  involve  the 
League  in  any  matter  not  contemplated  by  the  pur- 
poses of  this  organization,  without  the  authority  of 
the  national  assembly.  Said  committee  shall  en- 
force all  rules,  regulations  and  orders  made  by  the 
national  assembly  and  cari->*  out  the  constitution  ana 
by-laws,  but  shall  not  have  any  power  of  legislation 
(this  being  "S'ested  solely  in  the  national  assembly.) 
They  shall  appro\e  all  bills  before  payment  by  tne 
last  treasurer,  and  may  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary, April,  July  and  October  of  each  year  publish  in 
the  official  organ  a  flmancial  statement  up  to  the 
first  day  of  each  of  said  months.  Said  January 
statement  shall  be  audited  by  an  auditor  to  be  elect- 
ed  by  the  national  assembly  at   the  annual   meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  standing  committees  (except  the  exec- 
utive committee)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  such  ap- 
pointment. Each  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  nor  (except  the  committee  on  legislation) 
of    more    than    seven    members. 

Sec.  4.  Special  committees  may  be  appointed  at  any 
time  by  tne  President  for  any  purpose  not  conflicting 
with  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

ARTICLE    VI.    / 

Official  Organ. 

Sec.  1.  The  national  assembly,*  or  in  case  of  its 
failure  so  to  do,  the  executive  committee,  shall  make 
proper  division  for  an  official  organ,  in  which  shall 
be  published  all  official  matter  relating  to  this  asso- 
ciation, and  which  shall  be  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  this  association  and  its  members.  This 
organ  shall  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  association.  It  shall  be  reguarly  issued 
as  a  periodical  not  less  than  once  a  month,  a.nu  tne 
subscription  price  thereof,  to  be  paid  by  all  members, 
shall  not  exceed  25  cents  per  annum.  LTnless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  national  assembly  or  tne  exec- 
utiive  committee,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  this  as- 
sociation shall  have  editorial  charge  of  said  organ, 
and  all  matter  intended  for  publication  therein  shall 
first  be   suumitted    to   him. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

League   Day. 

Sec.  1.  The  national  assembly,  or  in  case  of  its 
failure  so  to  do,  the  executive  committee  may  des- 
ignate some  day  and  place  or  places  in  each  year 
for  a  general  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  members 
of  this  association,  at  which  shall  be  considered 
the  general  welfare  of  the  association,  and  particu- 
larly the  best  means  of  promoting  the  construction 
and  maintenance  throughout  the  United  States  of 
good   roads   and    highways  and   bicycle   paths. 

ARTICUE    VIIX. 

Amendments. 

Sec.  1.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  the 
naitional  "assembly  at  any  regular  meeting  or  at  any 
special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  Thirty  days' 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendments,  stating  the  sub- 
stance   thereof,    shall    be    given    in    the   official    organ. 


A    two-thirds    vote    of    all    present    in    person    or    by 
proxy   shall  be  required  to  pass   any  amendment. 

ARTICLE    IX. 
By-Laws. 

Sec.  1.  The  national  assembly  may  by  a  majority 
vote  alter  and  amend  the  by-laws  at  any  meeting, 
but   not  so  as   to  conflict  with    the  constitution. 

After  the  adjournment  of  eacli  meeting  of  the  na- 
tional assembly  the  executive  committee  shall  revise 
the  existing  by-laws  of  the  League  so  as  to  make 
them  consistent  with  the  constitution,  but  this  power 
shall  be  limited  to  changes  necessary  to  remove  in- 
consistencies. Announcements  of  all  such  revisions 
shall    be    made    in    the    official    organ. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE   I. 
Officers. 

Sec.  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  national  assembly;  shall  appoint  all  com- 
mittees not  otherwise  ordered;  may  fill  pro  tempore 
any  vacancy  in  any  office  or  committee  not  other- 
wise provided  for;  shall  have  a  general  supervision 
o^^er  ..lie  affairs  of  the  League;  and  shall  make  a  re- 
port at  the  annual    meeting  of  the  national  assembly. 

Sec.  2.  TTie  Vice-Piesidents  shall,  in  the  order  of 
their  priority,  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  all  meetings  of  the  League  or  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  and  perform  in  such  absence  all  the 
necessary  duties  of  the  president  at  the  time;  and  in 
case  of  death,  resignation  or  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent, they  shall,  in  tne  order  of  priority,  act  as 
President  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  na- 
tional   assemblj'. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary -Treasurer  shall  receive 
all  applications  for  membership;  shall  receive  and  be 
accountable  for  ail  dues;  shall  keep  a  regisiter  of  all 
applications  and  any  action  thereon;  shall  keep  a 
list  of  members  and  officers  of  the  League,  with 
notes  of  all  changes  in  the  same,  and  shall  keep 
suitable    books   of    account. 

(b)  He  shall  receive  and  answer,  or  refer  to  the 
proper  officials,  any  correspondence  that  pertains  to 
the  affairs  of  the  League.  He  shall  notify  mem- 
bers or  officei's  of  all  meetings;  shall  record  the 
proceedings  of  all  meetings  of  the  League  and  of  the 
national  assembly,  shall  keep  an  accurate  roll  of  the 
membership,  and  generally  provide  himself  with  all 
necessary    information. 

(c)  He  shall  act  as  editor  of  the  official  depai-tment 
in  the  official  organ,  over  which  he  shall  have  con- 
trol, subject,  however,  to  the  supervision  of  the  ex- 
ecutive  committee. 

(e)  He  shall  issue  to  every  member  the  member- 
ship   ticket.  • 

(f)  His  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  ilational 
assembly    at   the   annual    meeting. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Sec.  1.  The  proceediings  of  all  meetings  of  the  na- 
tional assembly  shall  be  published  in  the  official 
organ. 

Sec.  2.  At  all  business  meetings  of  the  national 
assembly,  the  established  law  (Cushing)  of  delib- 
erative assemblies  shall  be  observed.  The  order  of 
business  shall  be  as  follows: 

Calling    the   roll. 

Report  of   credentials  committee. 

Report  of  the  President. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report  of  the  Auditor, 

Reports  from   standing   committees. 

Reports   of  special  committee. 

Unfinished    or    referred    business. 

Amendments   to  constitution   and  by-Iaws- 

Election    of    officers. 

New  business. 

ARTICLE   III. 

Divisions. 

Any  division  of  the  League  in  exis-tence  Feb.  10, 
1904,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
by  the  League  to  such  division  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  in  force  prior  to  Feb;  10, 
1904,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Secretary- Treasurer  of 
such  division  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
League  as  soon  as  it   maj'  conveniently  be  done. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
Duties  o£  Commdttees. 

Sec  1.  The  committee  on  rights  and  privileges 
shall  consider  and  advise  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  wheelmen,  the 
enactment  of  legislation,  and  the  protection  of  the 
privileges  of  the  members  of  the  L.  A.  W.  and  may 
take  such  action  in  connection  therewith  as  the  cir- 
cumstances   of   the   case    may   require. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  committee  on 
the  improvement  of  highways  to  promote  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  league, 
a  sense  of  the  utility,  general  economy  and  desira- 
bility of  high  class  Toads,  and  an  active  sentiment 
in  their  favor;  to  encourage  legislation  requiring 
committees  and  public  offlcials  to  construct  and 
maintain  good  roads;  to  collect  practical  suggestions 
and  information  based  upon  observation  and  experi- 
ence concerning  the  meinods  of  making  and  mending 
roads,  and  generally  to  perform  sucu  other  duties  as 
shall    best   promote    the    objects   of   the   League. 

Sec  3  The  commiittee  on  local  organization  shall 
consider  and  advise  with  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  local  clubs,  consulates  or  associations  com- 
posed of  League  members  resident  in  cities  and 
toWns  and  of  divisions  other  than  those  existing 
Feb  10  1904,  composed  of  members  resident  in  a 
state  or  adjoining  states,  to  the  end  that  the  objects 
of  the  League  may  be  better  advanced,  the  rights 
of  cyclists  determined  and  defended,  and  their  in- 
terests better  served.  This  committee  may  formu- 
late and  recommend  rules  for  the  organization  ana 
government  of  local  bodies  and  may  from  time  to 
time  report  through  the  ofBcial  organ  such  facts  and 
information  as  may  tend  to  encourage  the  work  of 
local  bodies  and  to  inform  the  membership  at  large 
of  the  progress,  condition  and  benefits  of  these  or- 
ganizations; but  no  local  club,  consulate  body  or 
organization  or  division  shall  be  formed  or  main- 
tained whose  constitution  or  by-laws  shall  be  In  con- 
flict   with  the  construction  or  by-laws  of  the  League. 

Sec  4  The  committee  on  legislation  shall  have 
power  to  take  cognizance  of  all  pending  legislation 
in  Congress,  Legislatures  and  local  legislative  bodies 
affecting  the  rights  and  Interests  of  wheelmen  and 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  good  roads  and 
cycle  paths,  to  formulate  and  promote  the  enactment 
of  beneficial  legislation  and  to  oppose  the  enactment 
of  pernicious  legislation. 

Sec  B  The  touring  committee  shall  collect  iii,.jr- 
matlon  concerning  roads,  'cycle  paths  and  tour'ne. 
and  distribute  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the 
executive   committee. 

ARTICLE   V. 

Sec  1.  Any  member  or  officer  of  the  League 
charged  with  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  organization  may  be  protested  in  writing  by  six 
members  of  the  League.  H>  shall  .be  furnished  with 
a  cop?  of  the  charges  and  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
If  after  a  full  hearing,  liefore  the  executive  com- 
mittee, it  shall  find  that  the  charges  are  sustained, 
it  may  impose  a  penalty  of  reprimand,  suspension  on 
expulsion.  It  the  protest  is  lodged  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  the  chairman  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  committee  shall  take  the  pro- 
tested  member's  place   on   the  board   of  trial. 

ARTICLE    VI.     . 

Badge. 

The  emblem  or  badge  of  the  League  shall  be  a 
wlieel,  having  upon  Its  side  three  wings  radiating 
from  the  hub  to  the  rim  at  equal  distances  apart, 
and  the  letters  "L.  A.  W."  on  the  spokes  between 
the    wings. 

ARTICLE    Vll. 

Sciil  of  the  League. 

The  seal  of  the  League  shall  be  a  fac  simile  of 
the  League  ba<lge  surrounded  by  the  words.  "League 
iif    American    Wheelmen,    Organized    1880." 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

•     lOlectlon  by  Ballot. 

All  otilcers  of  llie  IjCague  shall  be  elected  by  writ- 
ten or  printed  balliit.  and  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
caat  Blmll  be  ncccHsury  l()  elect.  I'^atMi  iifllcer  shall  bo 
elected   by   a    sepurale  ballot. 


THIRTY-SECOND    DAY    OF   THE 
MONTH. 


On    the   thirty-second   day   of   the   thirteenth 

month  of  the  eighth  day  of  the  week, 
On    the   twenty-fifth    hour   of   the    sixty-first 

minute    we'll    find    all    things    that    we 

seek. 
They  are  there  in  the  limbo  of  Lollipop  land 

— a  cloud  island  resting  in  air. 
On   the    Nowhere   side   of   the    Mountain    of 

Mist  in  the  Valley   of  Overthere. 

On   the    Nowhere   side   of  the    Mountain    of 

Mist  in  the  Valley  of  Overthere, 
On   a    solid   foundation  of  cloud   are  palaces 

grand  and  fair. 
And    there   is   where   our    dreams   will    come 

true,   and   the   seeds   of  our   hope  will 

grow 
On  the  thitherward  side  of  the  Hills  of  Hoije, 

in  the  hamlet  of  Hocus  Po. 

On    the    thitherward    side    of    the    Hills    of 

Hope,  in  the  hamlet  of  Hocus  Po, 
We  shall  see  all  things  that  we  want  to  see, 

and  know  all  that  we  care  to  know. 
For  there  the  old  men  will  never  lament,  the 

babies  they  never  will  squeak, 
In  the  Cross  Road  Corners  of  Chaosville,  in 

the  County  of  Hideangoseek. 

In  the  Cross  Road  Corners  of  Chaosville,  in 

the  County  of  Hideangoseek, 
On   the    thirty-second   day   of   the    thirteenth 

month  of  the  eighth  day  of  the  week. 
We  shall  do  all  the  things  that  we  please  to 

do,  and  accomplish  all  that  we  try. 
On  the  sunset  shore  of  Sometimeoruther,  by 

the  beautiful  Bay  of  Bimeby. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 


The    bachelor    who    looks    forward    to     a 
happy  fireside  has  grate  expectations. 
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The  life  that  does  no    good    is     guilty    of 
much  harm. 


April  laughed,  and  threw  a  kiss; 
Then  afraid  it  seemed  amiss. 
Quick  she  dropped  a  shining  tear, 
And   it   straightway  blossomed   here; 
Seeing  this,  she  then  threw  more. 
Crying  harder  than  before — 
A  tear  for  ev'ry  kiss  she  threw; 
From  ev'ry  tear  a  blossom  grew, 
Till  she,  laughing,  ran  away, 
And  left  her  flowers  all  to  May. 


SCRAPS  LIKE  APRIL  SHOWERS 

come  now  to  bring  the  roses  of  thought  for 
bye  and  bye.  Following  our  policy  we  can- 
not have  a  scrap  of  politics  nor  a  scrap  of 
religion,  those  two  things  wherein  scraps  do 
most  abound.  Scraps  of  intelligence  never 
oflfend.    We  come  of  Quaker  stock. 


We  ran  across  our  old  friend  Nixon  Water- 
man the  other  day.  He  is  dropping  ink  into 
such  papers  as  will  pay  him  so  much  per 
rhyme.  He  told  us  that  spring  poetry  vi'as  in 
great  demand  and  that  he  was  trying  to 
corner  it.  A  Boston  pubHsher  is  setting  sev- 
eral poems  of  his  to  music  and  very  soon  we 
shall  be  singing  the  poems  we  have  liked  so 
well.  We  are  to  have  some  of  his  poetry  in 
the  Scrap  Book. 


Chrissie  (reading  letter):  "To  please  you  I 
would  penetrate  the  pathless  forest;  I  would 
traverse  broad  oceans  and  explore  the  un- 
known regions  of  the  earth;  I  would  ascend 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  mightiest  mountains 
and  brave  the  raging  torrents  which  pour 
down  their  precipitous  sides;  I  would  assail 
the  Arctic  ice-pack  and,  overcoming  every 
obstacle,  carve  my  way  to  the  undiscovered 
Pole.  For  you,  dear  I  would  dare  anything 
and  everything." 

"Oh,  the  brave  boy!" 

Continuing:  "P.  S. — I  will  come  and  see 
you  tomorrow,   weather  permitting." 
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To  be  possessed  of  money  seems  to  be  the 
ideal  of  happiness.  "Gimme  plenty  o'  ten- 
dollar  bills  to  change,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "an' 
I  isn'  gwinter  worry  'bout  whether  de  leop- 
ard kin  change  his  spots  or  not."  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller is  not  happy  for  want  of  a  strong 
stomach. 


And   we   do   not    doubt   one    name   smells   as 
sweet  as  another. 


They  are  discussing  in  England  a  new  sys- 
tem of  road  building,  which  would  save  a 
large  percentage  in  the  cost  of  construction. 
Instead  of  the  present  method  of  convex  sur- 
faces with  a  gutter  at  each  side,  it  is  proposed 
to  build  concave  roads,  with  a  gutter  in  the 
middle.  Phew!  Think  of  the  side-slip  and 
no  level  surface.  Wheelmen  are  not  behind 
this  move. 


April  is  the  Moon  of  Bright  Nights. 
is  the  pretty  synonym. 


Such 


In  the  little  unpleasantness  which  is  now 
going  on  over  .  the  water  our  sympathies 
naturally  go  out  to  Japan.  Her  indictment 
of  Russia  is  that  Russia  promised  to  evacu- 
ate Manchuria,  but  never  intended  to  keep 
the  promise.  Great  Britain  promised  to 
evacuate  Egypt  in  1888,  but  she  is  still  there. 
While  in  the  last  century  the  possessions  of 
Russia,  exclusive  of  Manchuria,  were  in- 
creased by  something  over  1,500,000  square 
miles,  those  of  the  United  States  were  in- 
creased by  2,800,000  square  miles;  of  France, 
3,900,000  square  miles,  and  of  Great  Britain 
10,000,000  square  miles.  We  are  a  lot  of  land 
grabbers;  but  the  individual  does  not  grab 
his  neig'hbor's  land  and  go  free.  Nations  are 
a  bad  lot.  They  both  steal  and  murder.  And 
yet  we  are  patriotic. 


It  was  Juliet  who  said  something  about  the 
unimportance  of  a  name.  She  must  have 
travelled  in  Japan,  Every  European  child  can 
answer  the  question,  "What  is  your  name?" 
but  the  Japanese  boy  must  think  a  little  to 
make  sure,  for  at  various  periods  of  his  life 
he  is  called  by  different  names.  He  receives 
his  first  when  he  is  just  a  month  old.  Then 
three  different  names  are  written  on  three 
slips  of  paper  and  thrown  into  the  air  in  the 
temple  while  prayers-  are  addressed  to  tlic 
family  deity.  That  which  falls  first  to  the 
ground  bears  the  name  the  child  is  called  till 
he  is  three  years  old.  Just  a  matter  of  a  toss- 
up.  At  fifteen  the  Japanese  boy  receives  a 
new  name  in  honor  of  his  coming  of  age.  His 
name  is  changed  again  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  and  on  any  advance  in  his  position. 


She  who  from  April  dates  her  years 
Diamonds  should  wear,  lest  bitter  tears 
For  vain  repentance  flow;  this  stone 
Emblem  of  innocence  is  known. 


The  woman  was  doing  her  shopping.  The 
counterjumper  handed  her  a  package  and  she 
slowly  turned  away. 

"Do  I  need  anything  else?"  she  absent- 
mindedly  asked. 

"You  have  just  bought  some  lawn,"  ven- 
tured the  clerk.  "Don't  you  think  you  wil,l 
need  some  hose?"  He  thought  she  should  be 
stocking  up  for  a  rainy  day. 


Why  not  be  original?  Be  yourself  if  you 
are  no  better  than  common  place,  or  even 
queer.  All  the  world  relishes  originality.  All 
the  world  palls  of  routine  and  humdrum, 
however  lumpish  a  contribution  to  these  each 
one  may  himself  be  making.  Is  there,  then, 
any  sure  specialist's  receipt  for  originality? 
Yes,  one  of  the  easiet  on  earth  to  prescribe, 
and  one  of  the  hardest  to  get  people  in  any 
large  number  to  take.  It  is  simply  this: 
Every  man  is  original  who  is  his  own  pure, 
unadulterated  self — that  is,  who  talks  in  his 
own  ofifhand  way,  laughs  his  own  natural 
laugh,  displays  his  own  unaffected  tastes,  and 
is  not  a  mere  imitator  or  echo. 


What  is  the  greatest  distance  ridden  on  one 
bicycle?  The  Cyclists'  Touring  Club 
Gazette  notes  39,000  miles  in  a  little  more 
than  two  years.  An  Oxford  M.  A.  has  now 
written  to  that  journal,  however,  to  say  that 
he  has  an  old  Beeston  Humbler  "which  has 
run  about  42,000  miles."  Needless  to  say, 
this  mount  was  carefully  looked  after  and 
overhaul-ed  once  a  year.  These  figures  make 
Karl  Kron's  10,000  miles  on  a  bicycle  look 
very  small.  Can  we  not  top  this  record  in 
America?  We  shall  be  more  than  glad  to 
put  up  larger  figures  to  the  credit  of  some 
one  on  this  side  of  the  water. 


A  number  of  youths  had  been  discussing 
the  beauties  of  Shakespeare,  and  one  had 
quoted  King  Henry's  soliloquy  on  sleep. 
"Beautiful!"  "Sublime!"  "Exquisite!"  ejac- 
ulated several  of  the  company.  The  the  funny 
one  spake: 

"I  can't  help  thinking  that  tlic  king  was  a 
bit  of  a  duffer!  He  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  philosophy  of  Mahomet  contained 
in  his  observation  that  if  the  mcnnilain  would 
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not  come  to  him  he  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tain." 

"What  of  that?"  inquired  his  companions. 

"Why  this:  Wlien  the  king  found  sleep 
would  not  come  to  him,  he  should  have  gone 
to  sleep." 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  OPTIMIST. 


This  from   Count  Leo  Tolstoi: 

I  am  neither  for  Russia  nor  Japan,  but  for 
the  laboring  people  of  both  countries,  de- 
ceived by  their  governments  and  obliged  to 
fight  against  their  welfare,  conscience  and  re- 
ligion. 

No  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  this  ut- 
terance. 


When  the  clock   strikes   it  is  no   sign  that 
it  has  quit  working. 


Among  our  usual  population  there  has  been 
for  many  years  an  idea  that  if  a  boy  was  too 
lazy  to  be  a  farmer  he  would  make  a  good 
minister  or  a  good  poet.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  speaking  at  Washington  on  ''Reminis- 
cences of  Four  New  England  Poets,"  said 
that  Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Longfel- 
low were  all  sad  dogs  at  college  so  far  as 
studj'ing  was  concerned.  They  were  very 
slack  about  attending  lectures  and  "wasted 
their  time  writing  poetry,"  as  the  professors 
used  to  say.  Lowell  was  suspended  for  being 
such  a  troublesome  student,  and  his  father 
told  him  he  wished  he  would  "drop  writing 
and  go  to  work."  Had  these  great  literary 
men  stuck  to  the  routine  it  would  have  been 
a  great  loss  to  the  world,  few  can  doubt. 
Why,  even  Nixon  Waterman  has  been  known 
to  work.  One  day  a  great  snow  storm 
struck  Arlington  Heights,  where  Waterman 
lives.  He  had  to  shovel  snow  during  the 
whole  forenoon.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  led 
his  wife  to  take  a  snap  shot,  and  she  has  the 
picture  framed  and  hanging  in  the  parlor  to 
evidence  certain  statements  she  may  make 
about  Nixon's  industry. 


The  Alaking  of  a  Musical  Comedy. — "But 
why  do  you  call  the  hero  of  your  musical 
comedy  'Azof  Yore'?" 

"Well,  you  know  that  in  every  perfect  musi- 
cal comedy  there  must  be  at  least  one  joke. 
You  can  have  all  the  music  you  want,  but  you 
need  only  one  joke.  The  audience  looks  for 
it." 

"Well?"    • 

"Well,  when  the  heroine  asks.  'Do  you  love 
me  as  of  yore?'  they  get  the  joke.  See?  Azof 
Yore.     Clever,  isn't  it?" 


When  clouds  are  thickest  and  the  world  looks 

dark. 
Don't  fancy  that  the  rain  can  never  cease. 
The  sun  will  shine  again,  the  sky  will  clear, 
The  future  will  bring  happiness  and  peace. 
The   spring   will    come    with   beauty   and    its 

charm, 
The  summer  with  its  holiday  delight. 
The  autumn  with  its  glorious,  golden  days. 
And  many  a  frolic  on  a  winter's  night. 

Look  on  the  side  that's  brightest. 

Troubles  will  fade  like  smoke. 

Keep  your  face  to  the  rising  sun. 

Never,  never  croak. 

When   things   don't   look  the  way  you   want 

them  to. 
Cheer  up  and  wait  for    them    to    grow    more 

bright. 
Most  worries  you  can    straighten    out    your- 
self. 
So  don't  complain,  but  try  to  set  them  right. 
A  smile  will  do  more  good  than  any  scowl, 
A  laugh  is  ten  times  better  than  a  frown. 
Brace  up   and    put     your    shoulder     to     the 

wheel, 
.■\nd  all  the  time  look  up  and  never  down. 
Seek  for  the  side  that's  sunniest. 
Worry  will  make  you  sick; 
Take  3fOur  medicine  like  a  man. 
Never,  never  kick. 

When  friends  don't  do  exactly  as  you'd  wish, 
Forgive  their  faults;  think  only  of  their  best. 
And  when  you  talk  of  them  to  other  men, 
Tell  all  their  virtues  and  forget  the  rest. 
Find  the  best  qualities  in  every  one. 
Speak  well  of  all  and  do  it  all  the  time; 
Forgive  the  little  foibles  of  your  friends. 
Don't  let  some  tiny  error  seem  a  crime. 

Point  out  their  best  sides  always. 

Stand  by  them  like  a  rock: 

Don't  tell  their  faults  to  anyone. 

Never,  never  knock. 

— Quincy  Kilby. 


"But,  of  course,  a  rich  man  can  take  noth- 
ing with  him  when  he  leaves  the  earth,"  said 
the  tall  passenger. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  remarked 
the  little  man  at  the  end  of  the  seat.  "A 
Columbus  capitalist  who  died  suddenly  last 
week  left  his  safe  locked  and  they  had  to  get 
a  convict  from  the  penitentiary  to  open  it. 
It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  dead  man  took 
the   combination   with   him." 


The  title  "Mikado"  given  by  the  Japanese 
to  their  Emperor  is  a  very  ancient  one  and 
means  "The  Honorable  Gate." 

In  diplomatic  papers  the  Emperor  is  not  re- 
ferred to  as  Mikado,  but  as  Kotei. 

The  Mikados  of  Japan  claim  their  descent 
can  be  traced  back  further  than  that  of  any 
living  ruler  of  the  present  day.  They  trace 
their  lineage  back  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the 
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Emperor  Jimmu,   who  lived  700  years  before 
Christ  appeared  on  earth. 


Do  you  know  why  Uncle  Sam  hates  to 
have  leap  year  come?  Because  the  extra  day 
requires  him  to  appropriate  about  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars  extra  for  running 
expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  as  most  of  his 
employees  are  paid  by  the  year,  he  gets  an 
extra  day's  work  out  of  them  without  cost, 
and  so  he  comes  out  about  even. 


A  "Big  Indian"  strayed  away  from  his 
camp  and  got  lost.  Inquiring  the  way  back, 
he  was  asked:  "Indian  lost?"  "No,"  said  he, 
disdainfully,  "Indian  no  lost — wigwam  lost." 
Striking  his  breast,  he  exclaimed,  "Indian 
here!" 


"He  wor  a  great  mon,"  said  Patrick. 

"Who  wor?"  asked  Mrs.  Murphy. 

"Th'  mon  I  met  tonight.  Oi  wor  in  Casey's 
when  he  said  to  me: 

"  'Oi'll  bet  yez  th'  drinks  an'  a  dollar  thot 
I  can  guess  your  name  in  three  guesses." 

"  'Done,'  sez  I. 

"  'Oi'll  draw  up  an  agreement  so  thot  there 
won't  be  any  mistake,'  sez  he. 

"  'AH  roight,'  sez  Oi. 

"He  done  ut,  an'  we  both  signed. 

"  'Me  fir-rst  guess  is  Jones,'  sez  he. 

"  'Wrong,'  sez  Oi. 

"  'Me  second  guess  is  Goldstein,'  sez  he. 

"  '  'Tis  not,'  sez  Oi. 

"  'Oi  have  one  more  guess  comin','  sez  he. 

"  'Yez  have,'  sez  Oi. 

"  'Me  last  guess  is  Murphy,'  sez  he. 

" 'Bedad,  you're  roight!"  sez  Oi. 

"Oi  wonder  how  he  told?"  said  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy. 

"He  wor  a  great  mind  reader.  He  told  me 
so  himself.     Ut  wor  worth  th'  money!" 


A  little  friend  of  ours  made  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  history  a  few  days  since.  A  visitor 
called  during  the  absence  of  his  parents,  and 
to  entertain  the  children  and  instil  a  lesson  of 
manly  honor  and  patriotism  told  them  the 
famous  stories  of  the  liberty  bell  and  the 
cherry  tree.  The  Ikjv  was  much  interested, 
but  the  details  got  badly  twisted  in  his  head. 
When  his  father  relumed  home  he  was  tnld 
of  the  tine  story  tlic  visitor  had  told  aliout  the 
father  of  his  country.  "Washington  must 
liave  been  a  wonderful  man."  said  the  l)oy. 
"He  smashed  the  liberty  bell  with  liis  little 
hatchet  and  his  father  whipped  him  with  a 
cherry  tree  for  telling  a  lie."  It  took  pater- 
familias some  lime  to  straighten   things  out. 


We  had  a  case  in  our  own  family  quite  simi- 
lar to  this,  for  a  little  prattler  told  us  that 
the  immortal  George  didn't  know  how  to  tell 
the  truth. 


We  were  at  one  of  the  big  conventions  a 
few  years  ago  and  at  the  hotel  we  found  the 
usual  acute  darky  who  takes  a  hat  from  each 
guest  as  he  enters  the  dining  hall  and  re- 
turns the  same  to  the  right  owner  on  his  exit 
and  never  makes  a  mistake.  We  had  a  clergy- 
man in  our  party,  and  the  good  old  gentle- 
man was  astounded  at  the  feat,  for  it  is  no 
common  task  to  pick  out  the  right  top-cover- 
ing of  four  or  five  hundred  people  when  the 
greater  proportion  wear  the  conventional 
Derby.  "How  did  you  know  that  was  my 
hat?"  said  the  clergyman.  "I  didn't  know," 
said  the  darky.  "I  only  know  that  you 
handed  it  to  me."  And  then  the  clergyman 
was  more  astounded  than   ever. 


It  might  be  carrying  poetic  justice  a  step 
too  far  to  punish  bad  cooks  according  to 
their  desserts. 


In  this  busy  world  things  never  stand  still. 
Even  our  stature  varies.  It  is  a  fact  that  you 
are  taller  when  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
than  you  were  the  preceding  night.  The 
reason  that  you  are  pressed  down  during  the 
day  by  the  weight  of  the  atinosphere  and  bv 
the  pressure  of  the  upper  parts  of  your  body 
and  such  burden  as  you  may  carry.  These 
weights  press  down  the  cartilages  at  the 
joints,  and  especially  those  in  the  spinal  col- 
umn, so  that  your  height  is  reduced.  When 
the  weights  are  removed  and  you  lie  down 
at  night  the  cartilages  acts  like  cushions  and 
gradually  return  to  their  original  size.  A 
French  specialist  once  reported  measure- 
ments of  287  persons  showing  a  difference  in 
height  between  morning  and  night  measure- 
ments of  six  to  twenty  millimeters  (onte-fifth 
to  four-fifths  of  an  inch).  This  fact  is  well 
understood  among  French  conscripts,  and 
some  of  them  who  are  just  upon  or  very 
slightly  above  the  minimum  limit  as  to  height 
have  been  known  to  walk  about  with  heavy 
weights  upon  their  shoulders  for  several  days 
and  during  the  night  immediately  preceding 
tlie  final  measurements  in  order  to  reduce 
their  heights.  This  practice  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  in  some  extreme  cases  the  height 
of  a  man  lias  been  reduced  by  it  more  than 
an  incli.  As  men  advance  in  age  the  carti- 
lages do  not  fully  recover  during  the  night 
from  the  ofFects  of  the  day's  compression. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  men  are  commonly 
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not  so  tall   at  an  advanced  age  as  in  middle 
life. 


The  general  allusion  to  the  ruler  of  Russia 
as  the  "Czar"  is,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect. 
His  ofiScial  title  is  "Emperor  and  Autocrat." 
"Czar"  is  the  old  Russian  word  for  "lord" 
or  "prince,"  and  was  abandoned  by  Peter 
the  Great  on  his  triumphal  return  from  Pol- 
tava, his  crowning  victory  over  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  Since  then  the  Russian  mon- 
arch has  been  officially  entitled  the  Emperor, 
and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  his 
right  to  the  Imperial  term  was  admitted  by 
the  Powers,  with  the  proviso  that  though  he 
was  Emperor  he  had  no  precedence  over  the 
Kings  of  Western  Europe. 


Is  a  commercial  enterprise  that  cannot 
stand  on  its  own  foundation  worth  the  while 
to  prop  up?  Is  it  not  a  confession  of  weakness 
when  a  newspaper  has  to  boost  its  circulation 
by  guessing  games  and  voting  contests?  It 
would  be  better  far  if  our  churches  could  be 
supported  by  the  pew  rents  and  not  have  to 
depend  on  the  contribution  box  and  straw- 
berry festivals,  but  churches  are  not  com- 
mercial enterprises.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes  but  we  do  like  to  see  a  big  news- 
paper that  knows  nothing  of  guessing  con- 
tests, and  can  get  along  without  poster  type 
in  its  scare  heads.  If  these  quiet  journals 
find  fewer  readers  we  have  an  opinion  of  the 
community  in  which  the  two  kinds  circulate. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  are 
thoughts  you  can't  think?  You  may  strain 
your  thinking-gear  to  the  breaking-point,  but 
you  will  never  be  able  to  imagine  what  space 
means.  The  human  head  will  not  hold  the 
idea.  In  a  way,  there  isn't  such  a  thing  as 
space,  because  it  has  no  limit;  and  yet,  there 
is.  Where  does  it  begin  and  end?  If  you 
could  travel  away  from  the  earth  in  a  straight 
line  at  a  million  miles  a  minute  for  a  mil- 
lion years,  the  journey  would  be  no  longer 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  space  than 
if  you  had  walked  across  the  room.  How  far 
could  you  go,  and,  if  you  could  go  on  for 
ever,  where  would  you  land,  and  what  would 
you  pass  on  the  way?  Where  does  the  wind 
begin?  This  sounds  so  simple  that  you  may 
think  you  have  seen  it  happen  yourself — on 
a  calm  day  at  sea,  when  a  breeze  ruffles  the  • 
water  from  one  spot  onwards,  leaving  it  per- 
fectly calm  behind.  But  this  is  only  a  trick 
of  the  wind  and  water:  no  one  can  imagine 
how  a  wave  of  wind  begins,  and  where  it 
starts.      You    can't   see   it,    or   feel   it.    either. 


except  when  it  is  well  on  the  way.  Where 
and  why  floes  it  begin?  No  man  can  say; 
and  yet  it  must  be  simple  enough.  Don't 
think! 


In  England  an  officer  is  court-martialed 
for  being  drusk.  A  young  officer  was  ac- 
cused of  this  crime  and  was  very  nearly  got 
off  by  his  servant.  The  servant,  who  was  an 
Irishman,  was  asked  by  the  court  whether 
his  master  was  sober  on  the  night  when  he 
was  stated  to  have  been  drunk. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  servant  replied,  "he  was 
quite   sober." 

"How  do  you  know  he  was  sober?" 

"Because  he  asked  me  to  call   him  early." 

This  was  a  convincing  answer.  But  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  court-martial,  remem- 
bering that  there  was  no  early  parade  on  the 
following  morning,  asked  the  servant  what 
reason  his  master  gave  for  wishing  to  be 
called  early.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  servant  replied: 

"He  said  he  was  the  Queen  of  the  May, 
sir." 

That,  of  course,  concluded  the  case. 


WHAT  HAVE  ViTE  DONE  TODAY  ? 


We  shall  do  so  much  in  the  years  to  come. 

But  what  have  we  done  todaj'? 
We  shall  give  our  gold  in  a  princely  sum, 

But  what  did  we  give  today? 
We  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear. 
We  shall  plant  a  hope  in  the  place  of  tear. 
We  shall  speak  the  words  of  love  and  cheer, 

But  what  did  we  speak  today? 

We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  after-while, 

But  what  have  we  been  today? 
We  shall  bring  to  each  lonely  life  a  smile. 

But  what  have  we  brought  today? 
We  shall  give  to  truth  a  grande'r  birth, 
And  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth. 
We  shall  feed  the  hungering  souls  of  earth. 

But  whom  have  we  fed  today? 

We  shall  reap  such  joys  in  the  by  and  by. 

But  what  have  we  sown  today? 
We  shall  build  us  mansions  in  the  sky 

But  what  have  we  built  today? 
'Tis  sweet  in  idle  dreams  to  bask. 
But  here  and  now  do  we  do  our  task? 
Yes,  this  is  the  thing  our  souls  must  ask: 

"What  have  we  done  today?" 

— Nixon   Waterman. 


"Still  on  with  noiseless  wheels  we  go. 
Till  in  the  west  the  sun  dips  low — 
And  night  is  come;  a  sound  of  bells, 
Like  sudden  music,  sinks  and  swells 
In  yonder  vale,  and  through  the  night 
A  lamp  shines  like  a  beacon-light. 
Ah.   happy  inn!   ah,  happy  guest! 
How  sweet  is  night!  how  sweet  is  rest!" 
— Rev.  J.  B.   Kenyon. 
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They  give  many  reasons  why  cycling  is 
not  as  popular  as  it  once  was  and  no  reason 
that  we  have  heard  is  complimentary  to  the 
American  people.  Laziness  is  behind  about 
every  excuse  that  we  hear.  They  tell  us  the 
trolley  car  has  paralyzed  cycling.  Men  can 
see  the  comitry  for  a  nickel.  Speaking  of 
paralyzing  we  are  reminded  of  a  story. 

The  most  popular  man  in  a  Western  town 
once  did  up  a  tough  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  entire  community.  To  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  the  offender  was  brought 
up  for  trial.  The  jury  was  out  about  two 
minutes.  "Well,"  said  the  judge,  in  a  famil- 
iar, ofifhand  way,  "what  has  the  jury  to  say?" 
"May  it  please  the  court,"  responded  the 
foreman,  "we,  the  jury,  find  that  the  prison- 
er is  not  guilty  of  hittin'  with  intent  to  kill, 
but  simply  to  paralyze;  and  he  done  it." 
The  verdict  was  received  with  applause,  and 
the  prisoner  given  an  ovation. 


Pass  on  the  praise.  Does  your  clerk  do 
well?  Pass  on  the  praise. 

Tell  him  that  you  are  pleased,  and  if  he 
is  a  good  clerk  he  will  appreciate  it  as  much 
as  a  rise.  A  good  clerk  does  not  work  for 
his  salary  alone. 

Teacher,  if  the  child  is  good,  tell  him  about 
it;  if  he  is  better,  tell  him  again.  Thus,  you 
see,  good,  better,  best. 

Don't  grumble,  don't  pick  flaws.  Try  to 
make  your  neighbor  happy.  Be  a  good  fel- 
low and  you  will  wear  diamonds  from  the 
mine  of  your  friends'   good  opinion. 


Among  slang  phrases,  few  are  more  mis- 
leading than  the  old  saying,  "A  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile."  Neither  "miss"  nor  "mile" 
have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  sen- 
tence. It  should  read,  "Amys  is  as  good  as 
Amyle."  Amys  and  Amyle  were  two 
friends,  who  lived  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
King  Pepin.  Amyle  risked  his  life  and  all 
his  possessions  to  save  the  reputation  of  his 
friend.  Later  Amyle  contracted  leprosy, 
which  he  was  told  could  be  cured  only  by  the 
blood  of  a  child.  Amys  thereupon  killed  his 
child  that  his  friend  might  recover.  Amyle 
was  cured,  and,  at  the  same  time — so  the 
legend  goes — the  child  was  miraculously  re- 
stored to  life. 


All  the  world  likes  a  holiday,  l)ut  as  we 
grow  older  we  like  fewer  of  tlioni.  It  isn't 
so  down  where  the  sugar  cane  grows. 

"I  didn't  believe  that  there  were  352  saint 
davs  in  the  Cuban  callcndar,"  said  an  Ameri- 


can soldier  who  was  stationed  on  the  island 
for  two  years,  "but  I  found  out  by  asking  a 
Cuban  that  I  was  wrong.  When  he  had  cor- 
roborated what  one  of  my  comrades  had  told 
me.  I  said: 

"  'If  352  out  of  36s  days  in  a  year  are  holi- 
days with  you,  what  do  you  do  on  the  other 
thirteen  days  left?' 

"  'Oh,  we  sit  around  and  wonder  why  they 
came  to  be  left  out,'  he  answered,  with  a 
laugh." 


Owing  to  the  state  of  national  anxiety  into 
which  Russia  is  at  present  plunged,  all  danc- 
ing has  been  tabooed  throughout  the  country, 
and  Russian  school  girls  have,  therefore,  one 
lesson  less,  for  in  the  girls'  schools  of  the 
Czar's  dominions  dancing  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  as  mathematics,  history  or 
literature.  Just  now  the  Emperor  has  other 
use  for  money  than  paying  the  fiddler. 


Call  them  goobers,  peanuts,  groundnuts, 
groundpeas  or  what  you  will,  they  crack  just 
as  merrily,  and  the  toothsome  kernels  taste 
just  as  sweet,  and  the  palate  of  man  responds 
just  as  eagerly  to  the  temptation  in  the  fra- 
grance of  the  roaster.  Probably  of  all  the 
common  hankerings  of  American  humankind, 
none  is  more  general  than  the  love  of  pea- 
nuts. Peanuts  at  the  circus,  peanuts  in  the 
theatre  gallery,  peanuts  at  the  county  fair, 
peanuts  on  the  street  corner — peanuts  every- 
where— and  never  too  many  for  the  greedy 
market!  It  is  really  delightful  to  contemplate 
the  unanimity  of  opinion  as  regards  a  whole- 
some and  cheap  luxury  of  life — peanuts! 
They  tell  us  there  will  be  a  short  crop  this 
year.  There  are  worse  things  than  a  coal 
famine. 


There  is  no  more  common  mistake  than 
the  mispronunciation  of  "ye"  (as  in  "ye  olde 
fashioned  singinge  schoole").  In  the  Anglo 
Sa-xon  there  was  a  character  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  small  p.  It  represented  a  sound 
like  our  th.  Early  English  writers  had  no 
form  of  character  like  the  Anglo  Saxon  and 
they  used  one  that  was  very  near  to  our  y. 
The  printers  soon  began  to  use  the  y.  They 
wrote  and  printed  "ye"  but  they  always  spoke 
"the."  If  we  find  ye,  yat  or  yem  in  an  old 
book  we  should  remember  to  pronounce 
them,  the,  that  and  them,  and  never  employ 
the  English  sound  of  y. 


A  good  story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  a 
woman  of  that  aesthetic  town  called  Boston 
sought  to  excite  her  htrshand's  interest  in  the 
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matter,  and  his  unsympathetic  response, 
"John,"  she  said  enthusiastically,  "do  you  know 
I'm  getting  on  splendidly  with  my  French?  I 
am  really  beginning  to  think  in  the  language." 
The  husband  being  deeply  engaged  in  read- 
ing his  newspaper,  was  annoyed  at  this  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  and  replied  dryly  without 
looking  up  at  the  disturber  of  his  peace,  "Is 
that  so?  Well,  let  me  hear  you  think  a  little 
while  in  French."  Wonder  what  he  expected 
when  he  married  her,  and  if  he  was  content 
to  have  her  think  to  herself  during  the  court- 
ship?    Wasn't  he  a  brute? 


Gibbon,  the  historian  of  Rome,  says:  "The 
public  roads  were  accurately  divided  by  mile- 
stones and  run  in  a  direct  line  from  one  city 
to  another,  with  very  little  respect  for  the 
obstacles  either  of  nature  or  of  private  prop- 
erty. Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold 
arches  thrown  over  the  broadest  and  most 
rapid  streams.  The  middle  part  of  the  road 
was  raised  into  a  terrace  which  commanded 
the  adjacent  country,  consisted  of  several 
strata  of  sand,  gravel  and  cement,  and  was 
paved  with  large  stones,  or,  in  some  places 
near  the  capital,  with  granite.  Such  was  the 
solid  construction  of  the  Roman  highways, 
whose  firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to 
the  efiforts  of  fifteen  centuries.  They  united 
the  subjects  of  the  most  distant  provinces  by 
an  easy  and  familiar  intercourse.  .  .  .  Houses 
were  everywhere  erected  at  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles;  each  of  them  was  con- 
stantly provided  with  forty  horses,  and  by  the 
help  of  these  relays  it  was  easy  to  travel  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman 
roads." 


A  neat  bit  of  Chinese  repartee  was  recently 
heard  in  Chinatown  when  a  Bostonian  was 
chaffing  a  Celestial  concerning  the  national 
custom  of  placing  rice  and  chicken  upon  the 
grave  of  a  deceased  friend  to  sustain  him 
upon  the  journey  from  this  world  to  the 
next. 

"Do  you  think,"  was  asked,  "that  your 
countryman  comes  out  of  his  grave  to  eat 
the  food?" 

John  replied  quickly:  "When  you  put 
flowers  on  grave  of  Melican  man.  do  you  sup- 
pose he  come  out  to  smell  them?" 


It  looks  like  a  blow  at  a  very  important 
Chinese  industry.  The  big  American  fish 
would  dine  on  the  little  Chinese  minnow. 
The  latest  new  departure  of  the  big  laundry 
establishments  is  to  oft'er  to  furnish  all  their 
masculine  patrons   with   linen  free   of  charge 


on  condition  that  they  pay  these  establish- 
ments for  washing  the  same.  It  looks  like  a 
reasonable  proposition,  provided  the  laundry 
charges  are  not  exorbitant.  It  is  based  on 
the  calculation  that  at  least  twice  the  cost  of 
the  masculine  linen  garment  will  be  spent  in 
washing  it  before  it  is  worn  out.  There  _is 
no  doubt  that  it  costs  men  far  more  money 
to  keep  their  linen  clean  than  it  does  to  buy 
it.  In  future  we  shall  all  be  walking  around  with 
some  one  else's  shirt  on.  Wonder  if  they  will 
put  a  stamp  on  the  tail:  "This  shirt  belong  to 
the  City  Laundry;  don't  sit  down  too  hard.". 
At  all  events  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  shirt 
will  wear  out  rather  than  rust  out. 


WHICH  WAS  BEST  ? 


Three  tailors  started  business  in  a  certain 
street  in  town, 

Their  names  were,  incidentally,  Jones,  Robin- 
son and  Brown; 

But  as  such  competition  was  annoying  with- 
out doubt. 

Each  sought  by  bold  advertisement  to  "cut 
each  other  out." 

The  first  to    move    was    Robinson,    the    man 

who  dealt  for  cash. 
(His  philanthropic    offers     were,    to     put    it 

mildly,  rash!) 
He  felt  that  he    had    scared    off    Jones    and 

wiped  the  eye  of  Brown 
By  hanging  out  the  legend:  "The  Best  Tailor 

in  this  Town !" 

This     confident    announcement    brought     in 

orders  by  the  score. 
And  Robinson  was  busy  as  he'd  never  been 

before; 
But.  sad  to  tell,  his  grand  idea  was  ruined  at 

its  birth. 
When  Jones  put  up  next  morning.  "The  Best 

Tailor  on  this  Earth!" 

Now  Brown  was  not  a  genius;  in  fact,  to  tell 

the  truth. 
He'd  always  been  regarded  as  a  duffer  from 

his  youth; 
So  that  perhaps  is  why,  in  letters  elegant  and 

neat. 
He  wrote  upon    his    signboard:    "The    Best 

Tailor  in  this  Street!" 


There  are  several  ways  of  looking  at  the 
same  thing.  When  we  call  our  sweetheart 
our  "only  one"  or  "my  own  sweet  one."  it 
has  a  sentimental  meaning.  Here  now  is  a 
case  of  unsentimental  proprietorship.  "I 
hear  you  are  going  to  Australia  with  your 
husband,  Kitty,"  said  the  mistress.  "Aren't 
you  nervous  about  the  long  voyage?" 

"Well,  ma'am,"  said  Kitty,  calmly,  "that's 
his  lookout.  I  belong  to  him  now,  and  if 
anything  happens  to  me  it'll  be  his  loss,  not 
mine." 
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There  was  a  moment  of  confusion  in  our 
office.  We  had  received  a  letter  containing 
a  word  that  baffled  the  imagination  of  every 
one  to  whom  it  was  submitted.  The  mysteri- 
ous word  was  "yfe."  It  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  main 
subject  of  the  communication.  At  length  it 
occurred  to  us  to  try  it  on  the  elevator  boy. 
"Can  you  tell  the  meaning  of  this  word?" 
said  we  to  the  boy  of  ups  and  downs.  "Why 
certainly,"  said  the  monarch  of  the  lift,  "yfe 
spells  wife,  of  course.  What  else  could  it 
.=pell,  sir."     His  question  we  couldn't  answer. 


It  is  not  pleasant  individually  to  sufifer  the 
infliction  of  the  ready  talker.  But  let  the 
ready  talk  address  a  large  gathering  of  people 
and  we  rather  enjoy  his  loquacity.  This  may 
me  regarded  as  confinnation  of  the  truth  of 
the    proverb   that    misery    loves    company. 


Jones:  "It  is  not  enough  that  bicycles 
carry  bells.  The  law  should  enforce  a  regular 
system  of  signals  that  all  can  understand." 
Brown:  "What  would  you  suggest?" 
Jones:  "Well,  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  it 
might  be  something  like  this:  one  ring, 
'stand  still;'  two  rings,  'dodge  to  the  right;' 
three  rings,  'dive  to  the  left;'  four  rings, 
'jump  straight  up  and  I'll  run  under  you;' 
five  rings,  'turn  a  back  handspring  and  laud 
behind  me,'  and  so  on.  You  see,  we  who 
walk  are  always  glad  to  be  accommodating, 
but  the  trouble  is  to  find  out  what  the  fellow 
behind  wants  us  to  do." 


In  a  previous  issue  we  referred  to  trivial 
instances  which  have  led  to  war.  History  is 
full  of  such  cases.  The  "Seven  Years'  War" 
was  largely  due,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, to  the  vanity  of  Frederick  the  Great 
in  wanting  to  see  his  name  figure  largely  in 
the  Gazettes;  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  cartridges  served  out  to  the  Se- 
poys, which  they  believed  were  greased  with 
the  fat  of  animals  unclean  alike  to  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan;  ■  and  the  Turco-Russian 
war,  in  the  opinion  of  thousands,  was  started 
by  the  blacksmith's  hammer  with  which  a 
Herzegovinian  blacksmilli  killed  a  tax-collec- 
tor who  had  insulted   his   daughter. 

Among  other  ludicrous  causes  from  which 
wars  have  sprung  are  the  emptying  of  a 
bucket  l)y  a  Florentine  citizen  on  the  head  of 
a  man  of  Milan  who  was  passing  underneath 
the  window;  and  the  stealing  of  a  laced  petti- 
coat of  a  Castile  lady  by  n  Moor,  which,  with 
the  vendetta  that  follnwrd  tlie  llicfl,  led  to 
many   years   of    fierce     warfare     hetwi'cn     ihe 


Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  Borrowing  a  to- 
bacco-pipe and  failing  to  return  it  kindled 
civil  war  for  many  years  among  the  rival 
races  in  the  Pamirs  and  Afghanistan;  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  relative  attractions  of  snails 
and  vipers  as  food  gave  rise  to  fifty  years  of 
fighting  between  Milan  and  Pisa;  and  it  is 
said  two  German  States  fought  for  years  out 
of  rivalry  as  to  their  respective  powers  of 
beer-drinking. 


An  Albany  lawyer  with  a  penchant  for  bil- 
liards had  occasion  recently  to  visit  a  small 
town.  While  there,  seeking  to  pass  the 
time,  he  found  a  new  and  excellent  billiard 
table.  Upon  his  inquiring  if  there  was  any- 
body about  who  could  play  the  landlord  re- 
ferred him  to  one  of  the  natives,  who  may 
be  called  John  Jones  because  that  isn't  his 
name.  They  played  several  games,  but  the 
result  was  against  the  Albany  lawyer.  Try 
as  he  might,  the  countryman  won. 

"Mr.  Jones,"  he  remarked,  '"I  have  quite  a 
reputation  at  home.  They  consider  me  a 
good  billiard  player,  but  I'm  not  in  your 
class.  May  I  inquire  how  long  you  have 
played?" 

"Oh,  fer  a  spell  back,"  replied  the  native. 
"Say,  stranger,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
feelin's,  but  you're  the  fust  feller  I  ever  beat." 


The  bicyclers  of  America  are  a  superior 
class  of  men,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  of 
there  being  drawn  to  an  exercise  which  taxes 
their  vigor  and  their  manhood;  still,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bicycle,  both  moral  and  physi- 
cal, tends  to  further  develop  them.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  temperate  in  living.  Rarely  is  one 
found  who  is  given  to  excess.  The  healthful 
influence  of  the  exercise  is  here  apparent. 
He  who  has  a  strong  nervous  system  craves 
no  stimulants  and  instinctively  lives  in  mod- 
eration. The  wheel  tends  to  keep  sound  both 
body  and  mind,  and  makes  men  energetic  and 
often  daring.  Its  dangers,  even,  come  from 
the  vigor  it  creates.  It  may  be  abused,  as 
may  any  good  thing,  even  to  the  eating  of 
bread  or  drinking  of  water;  still,  even  from 
its  improper  use,  comparatively  few  ills  have 
resulted.  Its  benefits  arc  great  to  every  man 
who  rides,  and  thousands  owe  to  it  restored 
health  and   prolonged  life. 


"You  seem  lo  have  a  great  liking  for  large 
words." 

"Well,  sur,"  answered  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley, 
"I  once  knnwed  a  man  who.sc  life  were  saved 
])y  a  big  word,  lie  once  told  me  dal  T  pre- 
varicaled.  an'  bv  de  time  T  foun'  mU  what  dat 
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word  meant   it  were   too  late  foh   me   to   hit 
him." 


A  man  who  was  bicycling  in  southern 
France  was  pushing  his  machine  up  a  steep 
hill  when  he  overtook  a  peasant  with  a 
donkey  cart.  The  patient  beast  was  making 
but  little  progress,  although  it  was  doing  its 
best. 

The  benevolent  cyclist,  putting  his  left 
hand  against  the  back  of  the  cart  and  guiding 
his  machine  with  the  other  hand,  pushed  so 
hard  that  the  donkey,  taking  fresh  courage, 
pulled  his  load  successfully  up  to  the  top. 

When  the  summit  was  reached  the  peasant 
burst  into  thanks  to  his  benefactor. 

"It  was  good  of  you,  indeed,  monsieur!" 
he  protested.  "I  should  never  in  the  world 
have  got  up  the  hill  with  only  one  donkey." 


Good,  philosophical  Ras  Wilson  once 
said  to  a  new  reporter,  "Young  man,  write 
as  you  feel;  but  try  to  feel  right.  Feel  good 
humored  toward  everyone  and  everything. 
Believe  that  other  folks  are  just  as  good  and 
just  as  smart  as  you,  for  they  are.  Give  'em 
your  best  and  bear  in  mind  that  God  has  sent 
'em  in  His  wisdom  all  the  trouble  they  need, 
and  it's  for  you  to  scatter  gladness  and  de- 
cent, helpful  things  as  you  go.  Don't  be  too 
particular  about  how  the  stuff  will  look  in 
type,  but  let  'er  go — some  one  will  under- 
stand. That  is  better  than  to  write  so  dosh 
bing  high  and  so  tarnashun  deep  that  no  one 
understands — let  'er  go!" — Nixon  Waterman. 


.  "The  men  who  never  go  home  except  when 
they  have  to,  and  who  neglect  wife  and 
children,"  writes  a  woman  in  a  masculine 
hand  to  this  office,  "have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  sacredness  of  the  fireside  and  the 
danger  that  threatens  the  home  when  a 
woman  talks  of  voting.  Should  she 
vote  at  every  election,  it  would  not  take 
more  than  a  half  hour  in  a  year."  We  think 
she  hits  it  about  right. 


Only  they  who  are  gossiped  about  gossip. 
Intelligent  people  talk  of  things;  ignorant 
people  of  their  neighbors. — Colton. 

No  hotise  was  ever  big  enough  for  two 
families.  It  was  for  this  reason,  doubtless, 
that  Noah  forgot  to  invite  anybody  outside 
his  immediate  brood  into  the  ark  before  the 
rain  began  to  fall. 

Circumstances  alter  cases.  In  a  game  of 
whist  it  is  not  considered  fortunate  to  get 
into  the   nine-holes.     To   get  into  the  nine- 


holes  in  a  game  of  golf,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  one  thing  above  all  others  to  be  desired. 

"My  friend,"  said  the  philosopher,  "you 
should  be  content  with  what  you  have." 

"I  am,"  replied  the  grumbler.  "It's  what  I 
haven't  that  worries  me." 


WHAT   MONTH   SHALL  IT  BE? 


Married  in  January's  hoar  and  rime, 
Widowed  you'll  be  before  your  prime. 
Married  in  February's  sleety  weather. 
Life  you'll  tread  in  tune  together. 
Married  when  March  winds   shrill  and   roar. 
Your  home  will  lie  on  a  foreign  shore. 
Married  'neath  April's  changeful  skies, 
A  checkered  path  before  you  lies. 
Married  when  bees  o'er  May  blossoms  flit, 
Strangers  around  your  board  will  sit. 
Married  in  month  of  roses — June, 
Life  will  be  one  long  honeymoon. 
Married  in  July,  with  flowers  ablaze. 
Bitter-sweet   memories  in  other  days. 
Married  in  August's  Treat  and  drowse, 
Lover  and  friend  is  your  chosen  spouse. 
Married  in  golden  September's  glow. 
Smooth  and  serene  your  life  will  flow. 
Married  when  leaves  in  October  thin, 
Toil  and  hardship  for  you  begin. 
Married  in  veils  of  November's  mist. 
Dame  Fortune  your  wedding  ring  has  kissed. 
Married  in  days  of  December's  cheer, 
Love's  star  burns  brighter  from  year  to  year. 


A  BOSE  BY  ANT  OTHEK  NAME. 


First  the  teacher  called  the  roll, 

Clos't  to  the  beginnin', 
"Addeliney  Bowersox!" 

Set  the  school  a-grinnin'. 
Winter-time,  and  stingin'  cold 

When  the  session  took  up — 
Cold  as  we  all  looked  at  her. 

Though  she  couldn't  look  up! 

Total  stranger  to  us,  too — 

Country-folks  ain't  alius 
Nigh  so  shameful  unpolite 

As  some  people  call  us. — 
But  the  honest  facts  is  then. 

Addeliney  Bower- 
Sox's  feelin's  was  so  hurt 

She  cried  half  an  hour! 

My  dest  was  acrost  from  her'n; 

Set  and  watched  her  tryin' 
To  p'tend  she  didn't  keer, 

And  a-kind  o'  dryin' 
Up  her  tears  with  smiles — tel  I 

Thought,  "Well,  'Addeliney 
Bowersox'  is  plain,  but  she's 

Purty  as  a  piney!" 

It's  be'n  many  of  a  year 

Sence  that  most  oncommon 
Cur'ous  name  o'  Bowerso.x 

Struck  me  as  so  abomin- 
Nubble  and  outlandish  like: 

I  changed  it  to  Adde- 
Liney  Daubenspeck — and  that 

Nearly  killed  her  daddy! 

— ^James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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ANSWERS. 


Q — Almost  everybody  has  heard  the  coup- 
let which  tells  us  that  we  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  but  that  the  name  of  him  who  set 
it  on  fire  is  known  to  everybody.  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  the  name  of  the  incendiary. 
Can  you  tell  me?  A — The  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  was  set  on  fire  by  Herostratos, 
for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  his  name.  The 
lonians  decreed  that  any  one  who  mentioned 
his  name  should  be  put  to  death,  but  this  very 
decree  gave  it  immortalitv. 


Q — What  is  King  Edward's  family  name? 
A — ^When  Albert  Wettin  married  "Victoria 
de  Este,"  otherwise  known  as  ''Victoria, 
Queen  of  England,"  she  became  Mrs.  Wet- 
tin,  and  her  son,  the  present  king,  was  Al- 
bert Edward  Wettin,  now  King  Edward  VII. 


Q — I  have  been  told  that  Massachusetts  is 
not  a  State  but  a  Commonwealth  and  that 
several  other  "States"  are  really  Common- 
wealths. Please  explain.  A — The  word 
"Commonwealth"  marks  the  first  declaration 
of  independence  in  this  country,  the  occa- 
sion being  on  May  14,  1634,  when  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  declared  itself  free  of  the 
domination  of  king,  parliament  or  bishop 
and  announced  that  henceforth  the  colony 
should  be  known  as  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  which  it  has  remained  to  this 
day,  and  not  a  state  or  any  other  thing,  as  a 
matter  of  historical  record.  Cromwell  copied 
the  word  directly  and  knowingly  from  Massa- 
chusetts practice  and  since  then  three  other 
states — Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
— so  designate  themselves  in  their  constitu- 
tions. The  word  marked  the  beginning  of 
government  here,  Charles  I's  charter  being 
regarded  as  little  more  than  a  passport  from 
England. 


Q — What  was  Charles  Eliot's  definition  of 
success?  A — The  late  Charles  Eliot,  son  of 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  in  a 
college  theme  once  wrote  that  "success  is  the 
attainment  of  a  sufficient  competency  com- 
bined with  the  largest  amount  of  usefuhicss  to 
one's  fellow-men."  Probably  thi.i  is  what  you 
wish  to  have  stated. 


Q — Dues    I  he    Vice    President  live    at    the 

White    House?     A — Not   unless  he   Ijccomes 

President;    no    official    residence  is    provided 
for  anyone  but  the  President. 


pin  my  faith  upon  your  sleeve?"  A — The 
best  authority  at  hand  says  the  saying  is 
traced  in  sentiment  to  feudal  times,  when  the 
partisans  of  a  leader  used  to  wear  his  badge 
pinned  upon  their  sleeves.  Sometimes  these 
badges  were  changed  for  specific  purposes, 
and  persons  learned  to  doubt,  hence  the 
phrase,  "You  wear  the  badge,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  pin  my  faith  on  your  sleeve." 


Q— When  was  the  "Augustan  Age  of  Lit- 
erature," and  why  was  it  so  called?  A — The 
period  during  Queen  Anne's  reign,  1702-1714, 
famous  for  its  prose  writers:  Addison. 
Steele,  Defoe,  Swift,  and  the  poet  Pope.  It 
is  so  named  from  the  Roman  Emperor  Au- 
gustus on  account  of  the  brilliant  writers  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  such  as  the  his- 
torian Livy  and  the  poets  Virgil  and  Horace. 


Q— Who  was  the  Protestant  Pope?  A— 
Pope  Clement  XIV  has  been  so  called  on 
account  of  a  bull  issued  by,  him  in  1773  order- 
ing the  suppression  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 
which  to  the  devout  Roman  Catholic  seemed 
a  concession  to  the  Protestants. 


Q — Why  does  Japan  object  to  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Korea?  A — Because  Japan  is 
overcrowded  with  a  population  12  times  as 
dense  as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
seeks  an  outlet  for  its  immigrants  on  the 
mainland.  The  island  empire  has  hoped,  too, 
to  make  Korea  the  basis  of  an  attempt  to 
extend  Japanese  influence  throughout  China. 
Furthermore,  it  now  conducts  nine-tenths  of 
Korea's  commerce  and  owns  Korea's  two 
railways.  Its  trade  and  railways  would  both 
be  threatened  and  probably  deprived  of  value 
in  the  event  of  Russia's  success.  And, 
finally,  Japan  holds  that  its  own  independence 
would  be  menaced  were  Russia  to  gain  the 
harbor  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  peninsula 
almost  within  cannon  range  of  the  Japanese 
island  fortress  of  Tsushima. 


Q — Whence   comes   the  phrase. 


do    not 


Q — Whence  comes  the  term  "bear"  a.s  used 
in  the  stock  market?  The  signification  of 
"bull"  is  apparent.  A — The  term  "bear"  is 
said  to  have  originated  at  the  time  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
that  it  is  unwise  to  sell  the  skin  before  you 
have  caught  the  bear,  and  the  use  of  tlic  term 
as  now  applied  is  supposed  to  have  cnnie  from 
this  saying.  "Bull"  would  naturally  (.■(imc  into 
use  after  the  other  word  was  once  recognized 
in  the  stock  exchange  sense.  There  is  .said 
to  be  an  allusion  in  the  London  Ma.iiazine  in 
1744  to  "bulls  and  bears,"  and  in   1774  George 
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Colman,  the  elder,  used  the  words  in  their 
present  sense  in  his  comedy  called  "The  Man 
of  Business."  An  English  dictionary  of  four 
years  later  noted  that  to  sell  a  bear  was  "to 
sell  what  one  hath  not." 


Q — What  is  the  meaning  of  "Mardi  Gras" 
and  what  does  it  signify?  A — It  is  French 
and  means  "Fat  Tuesday,"  so  called  from  the 
French  custom  of  parading  a  fat  ox  (boeuf 
gras)  during  the  celebration  of  the  day.  Be- 
ing the  last  day  before  Lent  it  has  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  been  celebrated  as  the  con- 
cluding and  culminating  day  of  the  carnival 
festivities. 


Q — What  authority  is  there  for  spelling 
Alfred  with  an  "e"  for  the  second  letter?  It 
is  so  spelled  on  the  statue  of  Aelfred  the 
Great.  A — Aelfred  is  good  old  Anglo  Saxon : 
but  "ae"  was  not  a  diphthong  in  Anglo 
Saxon;  it  represented  that  typically  English 
sound  of  "a"  in  "cat,"  "that,"  "fat,"  etc., 
which  foreigners  find  so  hard  to  acquire  (and 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  heard  so  very  com- 
monly in  these  states);  so  that  the  difference 
in  sound  between  the  Anglo  Saxon  "Aelfred" 
and  the  modern  "Alfred"  was  practically  null.  ' 
In  the  course  of  time,  and  doubtless  through 
Norman-French  influence  (for  William  the 
Conqueror's  followers  Normanized  everything 
Anglo  Saxon  that  was  distasteful  to  them)  the 
letter  "A"  was  substituted  to  the  symbol  "ae" 
in  the  spelling,  although  no  change  occurred 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  name. 


Q — What  is  Iconology?  A — It  is  the 
science  that  describes  men  and  deities,  distin- 
guished by  some  peculiar  characteristic,  and 
the  doctrine  of  picture  or  image  representa- 
tion. Thus,  Saturn  is  represented  as  an  old 
man  with  a  scythe;  Jupiter  with  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  an  eagle  by  his  side;  Neptune  with 
a  trident,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses; 
Mercury,  with  wings  on  his  hat  and  at  his 
heels;  Bacchus,  crowned  with  ivy;  Pallas, 
leaning  on  her  shield;  Venus,  drawn  by  swans 
or  pigeons;  Juno,  riding  in  a  cloud,  etc. 
Heathen  mythology  gave  rise  to  the  later 
worship  of  the  sun.  moon,  stars  and  other  ob- 
jects; and  to  the  representation  of  the  true 
God  in  various  forms;  and  to  images.  From 
this  word  we  get  "Iconoclast,"  one  who 
destroys  idols.  The  Iconoclastic  schism  rent 
asunder  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  century. 


tend  for  a  thousand  millions.  A — Worcester's 
and  Webster's  dictionaries  agree  absolutely  in 
their  definition  of  a  "billion."  They  say: 
"According  to  the  French  method  of  nutner- 
ation,  in  use  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  a  thousand  millions; 
according  to  the  English  method,  used  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Provinces,  a 
million  millions."  Your  friend,  who  stands 
by  the  English  idea,  may  contend  that 
etymologically  a  billion  should  mean  a  mil- 
lion raised  to  the  second  power.  But  usage 
often  defies  and  overrules  etymology.  We 
have  deliberately  chosen  in  the  United  States 
to  call  a  thousand  millions  a  billion;  and  for 
us  it  means  a  thousand  millions  and  nothing 
else.  The  List  Congress  went  down  into  his- 
history  as  a  "Billion  Dollar  Congress."  At 
its  two  sessions  it  appropriated  more  than  a 
thousand  million  dollars.  When  taunted  by 
Democratic  critics  with  extravagance  in  ex- 
penditures, what  did  Thomas  B.  Reed,  the 
Speaker  of  that  House,  say?  Did  he  answer: 
"Ah,  my  dear  men,  you  only  display  your 
ignorance.  Don't  you  know  you  can't  call 
a  thousand  millions  a  billion?"  No.  he 
simply  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
retorted:  "Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  billion 
dollar  country."  No  American  ever  doubted 
what  either  Speaker  Reed  or  his  Democratic 
critics  meant.  The  United  States  is  no  longer 
a  British  dependency. 


Jan-et  was  quite  ill  one  day; 

Feb-rile  troubles   came  her  way. 

Mar-tyrlike  she  lay  in  bed; 

Apr-oned  nurses  softly  sped. 
"May-be,"  said  the  leech,  judicial, 
"Jun-ket  would  be  beneficial." 

Ju-leps,  too.  though  freely  tried, 

Aug-ured  ill,  for  Janet  died. 

Sep-ulchre  was  sadly  made. 

Oct-aves  pealed  and  prayers  were  said. 

Nov-ices  with  many  a  tear 

Dec-orated  Janet's  bier. 

— Carolyn  Wells. 


Q — What  is  a  billion?     An  English  friend 
contends  that  it  is  a  million  millions.     I  con- 


Q — Is  it  true  that  our  soldiers  were 
furnished  with  flint-lock  muskets  during  the 
Civil  War?  A — No.  On  the  destruction  of 
the  arsenal  and  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
April  19,  1861.  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  the  resources 
of  the  government  were  seriously  impaired. 
Many  regiments  had  to  be  detained  in  camp 
for  weeks  until  arms  could  be  obtained  from 
Europe,  and  all  the  small  arms  procurable  in 
this  country,  no  matter  how  poor  or  anti- 
quated their  make,  were  put  in  use.  The 
soldiers  complained  greatly  of  the  old  mus- 
kets that  were  given  them.  Many  of  these 
were   originally  flint-locks,   but   the   old   lock 
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had  been  removed  and  a  cap-lock  put  in  its 
place.  The  government  did  not  supply  any 
of  the  men  with  flint-lock  muskets  in  their 
original  condition,  but  many  muskets  that 
had  been  changed  in  this  way  were  put  to 
use. 


Q — Which  is  the  "Gentleman's  Psalm"  so- 
called,  in  the  Bible?  A — We  have  heard  the 
50th  Psalm  so  denominated.  It  describes  as 
among  the  many  who  are  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  gentlemen  "one  who  leadeth  an 
incorrupt  life,  speaketh  truth  from  his  heart, 
doeth  no  evil  to  his  neighbor,  is  lowly  in  his 
own  eyes,  keepeth  his  word  even  if  it  be  to 
his  own  hindrance." 


Q — What  is  the  greatsst  and  shortest  dis- 
tance between  England  and  France  across 
the  English  Channel?  A — The  shortest  dis- 
tance is  twenty-one  miles,  at  the  Strait  of 
Dover,  from  Dover  to  Cape  Grisnez.  The 
longest  distance,  or  greatest  breadth,  of  the 
channel  is  140  miles,  from  Sedmouth  to  St. 
Malo.  The  average  width  of  the  channel  is 
seventy  miles. 


Q — What  was  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
revocation  of  which  drove  the  Huguenots  to 
America?  A — It  was  a  decree  signed  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France  at  Nantes,  the  capital 
of  Brittany,  on  April  13,  1598.  It  gave  to  the 
Protestants  in  France  the  right  to  dwell  in 
France  with  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
to  hold  their  services  occasionally.  Protest- 
ant nobles  of  higher  rank  could  have  ser- 
vices on  all  occasions;  the  people  could  meet 
for  service  at  cities  where  they  had  met  in 
1596-97;  and  a  second  city  in  each  bailiwick  of 
the  Kingdom  was  allowed  in  which  the 
Huguenots  could  meet.  Universities  and 
schools  were  opened  to  the  Huguenots,  who 
could  also  found  schools  for  themselves;  and 
portions  of  existing  cemeteries  as  well  as  of 
new  burial  grounds  were  set  aside  for  them. 
In  civil  matters  the  Huguenots  were  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Edict  was  put  in  force  March  17,  1599;  it  was 
revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  October  i.  1684. 


Q — Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  more  men 
than  women  in  America?  A  lady  friend 
of  mine  claims  that  women  preponderate.  She 
has  licen  to  hear  Mrs.  Livermore  talk  about 
"Stipcrflvious  Women."  A — The  figures  have 
always  shown  a  preponderance  of  men  in  this 
country,  though  the  women  arc  gaining.  In 
many  parts  of  the  East  women  arc  in  tlic  ma- 
jority,  but     in     the     whole     coimlry    Ihcrt-     is 


nearly  i, 800,000  more  male  than  female  popu- 
lation. Out  of  every  1,000  inhabitants  512  are 
males  and  488  females.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  immigrants  com- 
ing to  this  country  are  men. 


Q — What  is  the  story  of  Palamon  and  Ar- 
cite?  A — Two  young  Theban  knights,  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Duke  Theseus,  and  were 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  Athens.  Both  fell 
in  love  with  Emily,  the  duke's  sister-in-law. 
In  time  they  obtained  their  liberty,  and  the 
duke  appointed  a  tournament,  promising 
Emily  to  the  victor.  Arcite  prayed  to  Mars 
to  grant  him  victory.  Palamon  prayed  to 
Venus  to  grant  him  Emily,  and  both  obtained 
their  petition.  Arcite  won  the  victory,  but 
being  thrown  from  his  horse,  died;  Palamon 
therefore,  not  the  winner,  won  the  prize  for 
which  he  fought. 


Q — Who  introduced  vaccination  into  the 
United  States?  A — Dr.  Benjamin  Watter- 
house  introduced  it  into  New  England  about 
the  year  1800. 


Q — Which  queen  of  England  was  it  that 
died  of  a  broken  heart?  A — Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  wife  of  George  IV.  of  England. 
Prince  George  married  her  at  the  command 
of  his  father,  and  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  executed  had  never  seen  her.  He  at  once 
conceived  a  deep  hatred  for  his  wife,  and  he 
seemed  to  find  a  keen  and  malignant  pleasure 
in  making  her  miserable.  Among  other 
things  he  had  her  name  erased  from  the 
liturgy  of  the  church,  and  more  than  once 
tried  to  persuade  Parliament  to  grant  him  a 
divorce.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation  Caro- 
line went  in  state  to  Westminster  to  be 
crowned  with  him  and  was  forcibly  ejected. 
She  returtied  home  and  in  a  month  died,  it  is 
said  of  a  broken  heart. 


Q — Kindly  give  an  account  of  the  so- 
called  Deucalion  flood,  when  it  took  place 
and  where.  A — Deucalion  was  a  mythical 
character  of  ancient  Greek  history  and  is 
sometimes  represented  as  the  father  of  Hel- 
len.  who  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Greek 
nation.  The  seat  of  his  authority  was  Thes- 
saly,  and  the  tradition  was  that  he  was  driven 
from  that  country  by  a  great  deluge.  The 
Greek  legend  of  this  deluge,  whicli  resembles 
remarkably  the  Biblical  slory  of  tlie  Noachian 
flood,  was  as  follows;  Deucalion  was  married 
to  Pyrrlia.  On  account  of  ihc  wickedness  of 
mniikind  Jnpilcr  lind  dclerniini'd  In  destroy 
llic    entire    raci',    but    Deucalion     was    saved 
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through  his  father,  Prometheus,  who  warned 
him  of  the  purposes  of  Jove.  He  therefore 
made  for  himself  an  ark,  and  putting  pro- 
visions into  it,  with  his  wife,  took  refuge 
therein.  Jupiter  then  poured  rain  from  the 
heavens  so  that  the  greater  part  of  Greece 
was  inundated,  and  all  the  people,  excepting 
a  few  who  fled  to  the  highest  mountains, 
perished  in  the  waters.  At  the  same  time  the 
flood  burst  through  the  mountains  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  this  country  and  also  the  isthmus 
below  were  flooded.  Deucalion  had  sailed 
over  the  sea  in  his  ark  nine  days  and  nights 
until  he  reached  Mount  Parnassus,  where  he 
anchored  his  ark.  He  then  opened  its  win- 
dow and  sent  out  a  bird,  and,  as  the  bird  flew 
away  and  did  not  return,  he  judged  that  the 
waters  were  abated.  Then  with  his  family  he 
left  the  ark  and  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter, 
who  sent  his  messenger.  Mercury,  to  ask 
what  Deucalion  desired.  He  requested  that 
the  earth  be  again  replenished  with  men.  By 
the  direction  of  Jupiter  he  and  his  wife  went 
down  from  the  mountain,  flinging  stones  be- 
hind them,  and  those  which  Deucalion  threw 
became  men  and  those  which  his  wife  threw 
became  women,  and  in  this  way  the  world  was 
again  peopled. 


FINNIGIN  TO  FLANNIGAN. 


The  man  with  a  tender  heart  does  not  need 
to  demonstrate  it  by  the  softness  of  his  head. 

"Every  man  should  feel  satisfied  to  leave 
well  enough  alone." 

"That's  a  fallacy.  No  man  who  feels  that 
way  ever  reaches  'well  enough.'  " 

No  matter  how  erect  a  general  may  be  he 
is  apt  to  lean  more  or  less  on  his  staff. 

Old  gentleman  (getting  his  boots  blacked 
Sunday  morning) — Boy,  do  you  know  what 
the  good  book  says,  "Remember  the  Sabbath 
day?" 

Bootblack — Yessir,  I   allers  remembers  it. 

Old  gentleman — ^Then  you  go  to  Sunday- 
school,  do  you? 

Bootblack — No,  sir:  I  don't  go  to  Sunday- 
school,  but  I  charges  10  cents  for  a  shine. 

Fortune  sometimes  makes  fools  of  wise 
men  by  bestowing  her  caresses  upon  them. 

Some  men  are  in  advance  of  their  age,  but 
women  are  always  a  few  years  behind  it. 

In  a  divinity  essay  written  bj'  a  schoolboy 
appeared  the  following  passage:  "So  he  sed 
unto  Mosses.  Come  forth;  but  he  came  fifth 
and  lost  the  jobb.     Morral,  Git  up  urly." 


Superintindint  wuz  Flannigan; 
Boss  of  the  siction  wuz  Finnigin; 
Whiniver  the  kyars  got  oft'en  the  thrack 
An'  muddled  up  things  t'  th'  divil  an'  back, 
Finnigin  writ  it  to  Flannigan, 
Afther  the  wrick  wuz  all  on  agin; 
That  is,  this  Finnigin 
Repoorted  to  Flannigan. 

Whin  Finnigin  furst  writ  to  Flannigan, 
He  writed  tin  pages  did  Finnigin, 
An'  he  tould  jist  how  the  smash  occurred; 
Full  minny  a  tajus,  blunderin'  wurrd 
Did   Finnigin  write  to   Flannigan 
After  the  cars  had  gone  on  agin. 
That  wuz  how  Finnigin, 
Repoorted  to  Flannigan. 

Now  Flannigan  knowed  more  than  Finnigin; 
He'd  more  idjucation.  had  Flannigan; 
An'  it  wore  'm  clane  and  complately  out 
To  tell  what  Finnigin  writ  about 
In  his  writin'  to  Muster  Flannigan. 
So  he  writed  back  to  Finnigin: 
"Don't  do  sich  a  sin  agin; 
Make  'em  brief,  Finnigin!" 

Whin  Finnigin  got  this  from  Flannigan 

Be  blushed  rosy  rid.  did  Finnigin; 

An'   he   said.:   "I'll   gamble   a    whole  month's 

pa-ay 
That  it  will  be  minny  an'  minny  a  da-ay 
Befoore  Sup'rintindint,  that's  Flannigan, 
Gits  a  whack  at  this  very  same  sin  agin. 
From  Finnigin  to  Flannigan 
Repoorts  won't  be  long  agin." 

Wan  da-ay  on  the  siction  av  Finnigin, 

On  the  road  sup'rintinded  by  Flannigan, 

A  rail  gave  way  on  a  bit  av  a  curve 

An'   some  kyars   went   off  as   they  made  the 

swerve, 
"There's  nobody  hurted,"  sez  Finnigin, 
"But  repoorts  must  be  made  to  Flannigan." 
An'  he  winked  at  McGorrigan, 
As  married  a  Finnigin. 

He  wuz  shantyin'  thin,  wuz  Finnigin, 

As  minny  a  railroader's  bin  agin,  ' 

An'  the  shmoky  ol'  lamp  wuz  burnin'  bright 

In  Finnigin's  shanty  all  that  night — 

Bilin'  down  his  repoort,  wuz. Finnigin. 

An'  he  writed  this  here:  "Muster  Flannigan: 

Off  agin;  on  agin; 

Gone  agin. — Finnigin." 

S.  W.  Gillilan. 


Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  was  out  in  a 
field,  near  a  haystack,  with  his  camera,  when 
John  Kendrick  Bangs  happened  along  and 
asked  him  in  surprise  what  there  was  there 
worth  photographing.  "Just  you  come  over 
here  and  look  at  the  reflection  on  my  ground 
glass  and  you  will  see!"  responded  Eicke- 
meyer, with  such  artistic  fervor  that  Bangs 
ventured  over  and  put  his  head  under  the 
cloth.  "Ah,  now  I  see!"'  said  Mr. ,  Bangs 
gravely:  "the  haystack  is  standing  upside 
down!"  ' 
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OKKICIAL     DEPARTIVIENX. 


The  objects  of  this  association  are  (a),  to  promote 
and  encourage  bicycle  riding  for  business,  pleasure 
and  health;  (b),  to  protect  and  defend  the  rig-hts  of 
wheelmen,  who  ai'e  members  of  this  association;  (c), 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  touring  at  home  and 
abroad;  (d),  to  procure  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  better  laws  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  bicycle  paths;  to  promote 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  its  members  by  frequent 
meets  and  reunions. 


St., 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 
President,      Geo.      L.      Cooke,      15     Westminster 

Providence,    R.    I. 
First   vice-president,    Walter   M.     Meserole,     44     Court 

St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Second    vice-president,     Geo.     M.     Schell,     Box     1145, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Secretary-treasurer,      Abbot     Bassett,       221     Columbus 

Ave. ,    Boston,    Mass. 
Foreign   consul,    Joseph    Pennell,    14   Buckingham    St., 

Strand,    W.    C,    London,    England. 


DUES: — Applicants  pay  75  cents  a  year.  Member- 
ships may  be  renewed  for  75  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
bers may  subscribe  for  the  official  organ  at  the  club 
rate  of  25  cents.  This  is  optional  and  the  sum  must 
be  paid  in  addition  to  the  dues.  Life  membership, 
$10.  Life  members  must  pay  additional  for  official 
organ  if  they  desire  it.  All  dues  payable  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston  funds.  Money  orders 
preferred.  Personal  checks  outside  the  foregoing  cities 
are  subject  to  a  collection  fee  of  10  cents,  which 
must  be  added   to  amount   in  all  cases. 


Members  touring  abroad  are  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  a  ticket  of  membership 
in  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club  of  England.  This 
ticket  will  give  the  holder  all  the  advantages  of 
the  hotel  and  consul  system  wliich  the  C.  T.  C.  has 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  will 
save  much  trouble  at  the  custom  houses,  where  the 
ticket  will  be  a  passport  in  lieu  of  a  cash  deposit. 

VETERAN:— A  member  becomes  a  Veteran  when 
he  has  been  a  member  ten  consecutive  years.  When 
he  enters  upon  his  tenth  year  his  ticket  will  be 
market  "Veteran"  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  Veteran  Bar.  He  must  hold  a  ticket  bearinff 
number  less   than   2210. 


PIOPiEEK: — A  Pioneer  is  one  who  belongs  to  the 
"Pioneers."  To  be  eligible  to  membership  he  must 
have  joined  the  L.  A.  W.  during  the  decade  of 
1880-89.  He  pays  dues  of  50  cents  each  two  years. 
A   Pioneer  must   hold    a  number  less  than   951. 


.SUPPT>IES:-Badges:  Solid  gold,  $2;  plated,  $1: 
Enameled  Rim,  76  cents.  Russia  leather  ticket  hold- 
ers. 25  cents.  Veteran  Ear;  Price.  ?S.50.  Screw 
Driver  for  Key  Ring,  10  cents.  Road  Maps,  State 
and   City   Maps,    etc.     Send   for  list. 

MASSACHUSETTS  DIVISION. 


SPRING  DINNER. 

The     Snriiiji:    dintu'r    will     be     at     Revere 

House.    Bowrliiin   Square.    Boston,   Saturday, 

April  .-^o.    6.,-!o    ri'clock.      Tickets    $1.50    each 

plate.     Members  may  bring;  friends.     T.adies 


are  invited.  Col.  A.  A.  Pope  has  written  that 
he  will  be  with  ns.  Members  are  urged  to 
manifest  an  interest.  We  must  know  by 
Wednesdav  April  27.  just  how  many  to  pro- 
vide for.  Do  not  wait  until  then  to  reply. 
State  how  many  guests  you  will  have.  At  this 
dinner  let  us  show  that  the  division  is  still 
alive.  Be  sure  and  reply  to  the  chief  consul, 
15  Court  Square,  Boston. 

GEO.  A.  PERKINS, 
Chief  Consul. 
Abbot  Bassett,  A.  D.  Peck,  John  C.   Keni- 
sen,  John  J.   Fecitt,    Hebron  A.    Libbey,   W. 
J.   Smith,   A.   W.     Norcross,    John    .-\.     Stilt. 
committee. 


A  LITTLE  FOREWORD   FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT. 


Founders,  Veterans,  and  the  other  yet  Loyal 
Members  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen: 

You  have  chosen  to  elect  me  president  of 
our  organization  through  your  representa- 
tives in  the  National  Assembly.  I  know  I 
have  your  .good  wishes.  I  want  your  active 
help.  I  shall  not  ask  the  impossible,  nor  even 
the  improbable  of  you.  All  I  ask  of  you  is 
that  each  of  you  make  it  your  personal  busi- 
ness to  build  up  the  League,  to  steadily  in- 
crease its  membership  this  year.  Do  not 
make  catchy  offers.  Do  not  promise  some- 
thing for  nothing,  .\void  all.  bonuses.  We 
are  better  off  without  the  kind  of  persons 
that  such  things  attract.  We  have  had  too 
many  of  them  in  the  past.  We  want  a  good, 
loyal,  substantial  membership,  who  will  re- 
main with  us  year  in  and  year  out,  as  the  big 
majority  of  you  have  done  and  will  do.  There 
ai'c  thousands  upon  thousands  of  wheelmen 
still  existent  and  active,  and  you  will  get 
plenty  of  them  to  join  us,  if  approached  in 
season  and  properly.  Our  record  and  what 
we  stand  for  is  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold 
them  to  us.  Wheelmen's  rights  and  benefits, 
.good  roads  and  paths  for  all  people,  afoot, 
awlieel  or  in  vehicles — this  is  the  suiri  and 
substance  of  it.  And.  to  keep  us  in  touch 
with  each  other,  we  give  to  members  a  good 
monthly  periodical,  that,  besides  informin.g  us 
officially  of  our  doings,  is  interesting,  instruc- 
tive and  pleasing. 

The  wheeling  season  is  now  on.  Now  is 
the  time  to  move  and  act.  What  is  done  be- 
fore the  heated  term  sets  in  counts  most  of 
all.     Do  not  delay  or  ijostpone. 
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If  each  one  of  you  gets  but  one  member  in 
addition  to  yourself,  that  helps.  You  cer- 
tainly can  do  that,  if  not  better.  Further,  re- 
new, yourself,  promptly  and  interest  yourself 
in  others'   renewals. 

The  nub  of  the  matter  is  simply  this — Per- 
sonal Effort — and  that  I  ask  and  expect  from 
each  one  of  you. 

GEO.  L.  COOKE, 

President. 

April  2,   1904. 


COBRECTION. 


Article  III  of  the  By-Laws  was  incorrectly 
printed  in  last  issue.     It  should  read: 

Any  Division  of  the  League  in  existence 
February  10,  1904,  may  continue  its  organiza- 
tion. All  money  owing  by  the  League  to  such 
Division  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  in  force  prior  to  February  10, 
1904,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  such  Division  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  League  as  soon  as  it  may 
conveniently  be  done. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  committee  ap- 
pointments made  by  me  and  accepted  to  date: 

Rights  and  Privileges. — William  M.  P. 
Bowen,  chairman,  Banigan  Building,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Charles  F.  Cossum,  Poughkeep- 
sie,   N.  Y. 

Highway  Improvement. — Hibberd  B.  Wor- 
rell, chairman,  555  West  Sixteenth  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Robert  A.  Kendall,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  Horatio  S.  Earle,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Arthur  P.  Benson,  Dedham,  Mass.;  Harry  C. 
G.  Ellard,  Cincinnati,  O.;  John  F.  Clark, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Local  Organization. — Clarence  W.  Small, 
chairman,  74  Winslow  St.,  Portland,  Me.; 
Robert  T.   Kingsbury,   Keene,   N.   H. 

Touring — Abbot  Bassett,  chairman,  221 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.;  George  M. 
Schell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Nelson  H.  Gibbs, 
Providence,  R.   I. 

Committee  on  Legislation. — W.  M.  Thomas, 
chairman.  Attjr.  General's  office,  Albany,  N. 
Y. ;  George  A.  Perkins.  Boston,  Mass.;  Wil- 
liam A.  Howell,  Rockville,  Conn. 

GEO.  L.  COOKE, 
President  L.  A.  W. 

Providence.   R.  I.,  Feb.  29,  1904. 


ESSTEE'S  COLUMN. 


An  apology  is  coming.  We  were  much  be- 
hindhand on  our  first  number.  Why?  A 
printers'  strike.  Purely  mechanical.  Spare 
us  the  details.  No  one  has  been  madder  than 
we.  If  it  occurs  again  we  shall  jump  off  the 
wharf,    or   on  the  printer. 


Things  are  looking  up.  Think  of  it!  We 
booked  three  times  as  many  applicants  in 
March  1904  as  in  March  1903,  and  more  than 
in  1902.  We  booked  nearly  twice  as  many 
renewals  in  March  1904  as  in  March  1903,  and 


three  times  as  many  as  in  1902.  Isn't  that  en- 
couraging? Perhaps  the  toboggan  has  turned 
around. 


League  Day  is  appointed  for  June  29,  and 
we  should  begin  to  get  ready  for  it.  Let's 
make  it  a  boomer  this  year.  Don't  stand 
around  and  wait  for  some  one  else  to  make  a 
good  time  for  you,  but  take  hold  of  things 
3'ourself. 


Massachusetts  opens  the  season  with  a  ban- 
quet at  Revere  House  on  April  30th. 
Night  before  the  big  run  to  the  Reservoir  in 
Boston.  Dinner  will  be  served  in  the  "Prince 
of  Wales"  suite.  Send  in  your  name.  See 
card  elsewhere. 


The  prospect  of  a  big  crowd  at  the  Reser- 
voir on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  is  very  good. 
Hundreds  have  signed  the  call.  Show  your 
colors.  Any  League  member  who  will  call 
at  headquarters  April  25  to  30,  may  have,  free 
of  cost,  half  a  yard  of  League  ribbon  and  a 
pin  to  attach  it  to  his  handlebar,  and,  as  well, 
a  bronze  lapel  button.  If  he  brings  in  the 
application  of  a  friend  he  may  call  for  a  dupli- 
cate. Those  who  are  too  busy  or  too  lazy  to 
call  may  have  the  ribbon  by  mail  if  they  en- 
close 5  cents  for  packing  and  postage. 


Reservoir  Day  will  see  the  biggest 
crowd  of  wheelmen  gathered  in  many 
years.  There  will  be  fifty  wheels  from  Provi- 
dence, one  hundred  from  Lynn,  and  large 
delegations  from  all  around.  Every  kind  of 
wheel,  new  and  old  will  be  in  line.  There  will 
be  the  new  chainless  with  cushion  frame,  old- 
time  Stars,  Kangaroos,  Faciles  and  Spring- 
field Roadsters.  There  will  be  more  grey 
heads  and  bald  heads  than  there  used  to  be. 
Get  into  line. 

We  suggested  in  our  last  that  St.  Louis 
have  a  run  to  the  pump.  An  enthusiastic 
wheelman  of  that  village  writes  us  that  the 
pump  has  been  taken  away.  The  people  would 
seem  to  have  no  use  for  pumps.  Why  not 
run  to  the  old  location  and  drop  a  few  tears 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed  pump  that  used 
to  be  an  objective  point  of  old-time  runs?  We 
rode  out  there  once  and  looked  at  the  pump 
as  we  passed,  but  we  were  in  .a  hurry  to  get 
to  the  brewery  and  so  we  didn't  stop.  Our 
only  pumping  was  on  the  pedals. 


Would  it  be  a  half-bad  idea  if  the  New 
York  wheelmen  should  run  to  the  spot  where 
Conant  Foster  and  W.  M.  Wright  were^  ar- 
rested for  riding  in  Central  Park?  It  was  the 
first  and  the  important  step  in  that  great 
movement  which  gave  New  York  the  Liberty- 
Bill  and  opened  the  only  place  in  New  York 
where  the  bicycle  could  be  ridden.  Why  not 
celebrate  the  efforts  of  our  pioneers? 


We  have  many  foreign  organizations  of 
wheelmen  and  here  seems  to  be  one  that  has 
complimented  us  by  the  flattery  of  imitation. 
The  League  of  German  Wheelman  has  ar- 
ranged to  send  a  team  of  bicycle  polo  players 
and  several  fancy  riders  to  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position next  summer;  in  addition,  there  will 
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be  a  number  of  German  racing  men,  who  will 
compete  in  the  events  during  the  first  week 
of  August. 


They  are  coming  back  to  us.  Look  at  this 
for  a  small  list  of  repentants  who  have  taken 
out  tickets  once  more.  Sterling  Elliott  be- 
comes a  life  member;  Nixon  Waterman  has 
come  again;  R.  G.  Betts  of  the  Bi  World  is 
on  deck  again,  and  there  are  others  unknown 
to  fame. 


Cincinnati  was  down  for  a  run  on  April 
loth.  The  Consulate  is  alive  and  full  of 
ginger.  We  don't  know  if  they  run  to  a 
pump  or  to  a  reservoir.  Perhaps  to  a  river. 
All  wheelmen  in  Cincinnati  are  asked  to  get 
together  that  day. 


League  Day  June  29.     Don't  forget  it. 


The  Massachusetts  Club,  Boston,  Mass., 
celebrated  its  silver  anniversary  on  March  26 
at  the  club  house.  Organized  in  1879  it  has 
made  a  glorious  record  for  itself.  Gathered 
around  the  table  were  Albert  S.  Parsons,  first 
secretary  of  the  L.  A.  W. ;  E.  W.  Pope,  first 
captain  of  the  club;  Chas.  F.  Joy,  A.  D.  Peck, 
Abbot  Bassett  and  some  two  hundred  others. 
The  club  is  still  organized  in  the  interest  of 
cycling  and  has  many  riding  members.  In 
the  absence  of  President  E.  W.  McGlenen, 
Vice-President  Bowser  presided. 


The  Essex  Bi  Club  (N.  J.),  celebrated  its 
26th  anniversary  on  April  2nd.  A  banquet, 
speeches,  etc.  It  is  the  old  fellows  that  have 
the  good  times. 


A  fair  majority  of  our  members  find  their 
membership  at  an  end  in  April.  This  is  the 
last  issue  of  Scrap  Book  that  will  go  to 
those  who  do  not  renew.  Better  get  your  re- 
newal  in. 


We  have  had  many  kind  words  from  friends 
sent  along  with  renewals.  We  cannot  answer 
half  of  them  and  keep  on  sawing  wood.  Let 
this  tell  them  how  we  appreciate  their  good 
opinions,  and  how  we  like  to  hear  them  speak 
of  old  times  and  in  praise  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
What  a  lot  of  good  fellows  we  have  in  our 
organization.  Esstee  sends  thanks  and  re- 
turns compliments.  May  we  live  to  enjoy 
each  other  for  many  years  to  come. 


Makes  It  More  Interesting 

Lots  of  riders  say  they  feel  kind  of  lonesome 
without  a 

Veeder  Cyclometer 

The  Cyclometer  has  a  strong  fascination  for  new 
riders,  who  keep  an  eye  glued  on  it  most  of  the 
time,  to  see  each  mile  register. 

When  you  sell  a  Cyclometer  you  not  only  make  a 
profit,  but  you  help  the  whole  bicycle  game,  as 
Cyclometers  make  wheeling  more  interesting. 

The  Veeder  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

MAKKRH   OF    CYtlLOMKTKKS,   ODOMKTKBS, 

TACIIOMKTKKS,    COIINTKKS   anil 

FINK  CASTINGS. 


DIAMOND  TIRES 

Mean 

CERTAIN   PROFITS 

The  Diaomnd  Rubber  Co., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  line  of 

Liberty  Bells 

permit  us  to  post  you.      It  will  be  apt 
to  prove  profitable. 

LIBERTY  BELL  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 

FRENCH 

Lamps,  Horns,   Goggles,  5park  Plugs, 
Pumps,  Oilers  and  Qrease  Cups 

The  Finest  of  ^.verythtnsr, 

e:iviii_  <9ir^ssivia.im, 

EXCLUSIVE  IMPORTEK.       298  Broadway,  New  York. 


Indian  Motocycles 


^  ^ 


HENDEE  MFQ.  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,     MASS. 


Bicycles-Tires— Sundries 

We  made  our  purchases  of 
Tires  before  the  prices  ad= 
vanced  and  are  ready  to  share 
the   benefit  with   our  customers. 

The  prices  on  our  other  goods  are  also  of 

the  interesting  sort. 

May  we  submit  them  to  you 

?    ?    ? 

Boston  Cycle  &  Sundry  Go. 

48  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROAD    MAPS 

Of  New  Englanrt,  New  .lersey  and  New  York  by  din. 
tricta  :  soiue  diatrict^  25c.,  some  50c  :  handsomely 
colored,  roads  nnd  points  of  interest  sliown;  of 
dealer  or  lav  mail  ;  send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 
GEO.  H  WALKER&CO.,  Lilhograpliers,  Harcomt 
Street,  Boston. 

LAW  OFFICES, 


15   CUUKT   SQUAKK,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  8117-S,  Main.  Notary  Fabllc. 


Bassetf  $  Scrap  Book 

SCRAPS     OF    HISTORY,    FACT     AND    HUMOR 
OFFICIAL  ORGAN  LEAGUE  OF    AMERICAN    WHEELMEN 


Vol.  2.     No.  3. 


MAY,   1904. 


5  Cents. 


Publlslied  Monthly. 

A  collector  ana  purveyor  of  odd  bits  of  information  inttie 
domain  of  History,  Literature,  Biography,  etc. 

"  In  winter  you  may  read  them  by  thefireside, 
and  in  summer  under  some  shady  tree;  and 
therewith  pass  away  the  tedious  hours," 


5.  ^.  IS.  fttMishing  ^0, 

Abbot  Bassett,  Editor. 

Room  22,  221  Columbus  Ave., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


50  Cents  Fer  Tear ;  60  Cents  in  Soston 

Postal  District  (for  extra  postage.) 

5  Cents  Single  Copy. 

Advertisements  One  Dollar  an  Inch  Each  Issue. 


Cash  received  in  any  form  except  country  checks  and 
large  postage  stamps.  They  charge  us  ten  cents  to  collect 
the  chectcs  and  we  have  no  use  for  large  stamps. 
Drafts  on  Boston,  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  P.  O.  or 
Express  Money  Orders  and  dollar  bills  not  refused. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  March  10,  1904,  at  the 
Post  Oface  at  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  3, 1879. 


The  fear  of  being  found  out  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  prickings  of  conscience. 

A  man  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  but  some- 
times he  is  too  young  to  realize  it. 

All  things  come  to  those  who  wait,  but  you 
might  save  time  by  going  out  to  meet  them. 


Lubricates  ^  ^ 
Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  ^ 
Polishes  ^   ^  ^ 


MAY. 


Were    one    to   go    to    worlds    where   May   is 

naught, 
And    seek    to    tell    the    memories    he     had 

brought 
From    each    of   thee,    what    were    most   fitly 

said? 
I  know  not  if  the  rosy  showers  shed 
From    apple-boughs,    or    if    the    soft    green 

wrought 
In  fields,  or  if  the  robin's  call  be  fraught 
The  most  with  thy  delight.  Perhaps  they  read 
Thee  best  who  in  the  ancient  time  did  say 
Thou  wert  the  sacred  month  unto  the  old; 
No  blossom  blooms  upon  thy  brightest  day 
So  subtly  sweet  as  memories  which  unfold 
In  aged  hearts  which  in  thy  sunshine  lie, 
To   sun    themselves    once    more   before   they 

die. 

— Horace  Parker  Chandler. 


SCRAPS  WHICH  COME  AS  THEY  MAY 


May,  among  the  Romans,  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  almost  every  day  was  a  festival. 
On  the  9th,  nth  and  13th  days  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  "lemuria"  in  mem- 
ory of  the  dead,  and  consequently  it  was  be- 
lieved that  marriage  contracted  in  this  month 
would  result  fatally.  From  the  festival  in 
honor  of  Flora,  celebrated  from  April  28  to 
Maj'  2,  is  derived  our  May  Day  with  its  fes- 
tive and  floral  rites. 


"In  May  I  am  of  the  earth  earthy.  The 
soul  loses  its  wild  white  pinions:  the  heart 
puts  forth  its  short,  powerful  wings,  heavy 
with  heat  and  color,  that  flutter,  but  do  not 
lift  it  ofl  the  ground.  Nature  uses  beauty 
now  not  to  uplift  but  to  entice.  I  find  her 
intent  upon  the  one  general  business  of  see- 
ing that  no  type  of  her  creatures  gets  left  out 
of  the  generations.  Studied  in  my  yard  full 
of  birds,  as  with  a  condensing  glass  of  the 
wo;-ld,  she  can  be  seen  enacting  among  them 
the  dramas  of  history.  Yesterday,  in  the  se- 
cret recess  of  a  walnut,  I  saw  the  beginning 
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of  the  Trojan  war.  Last  week  I  witnessed 
the  battle  of  Actium,  fought  out  in  mid-air. 
And  down  among  my  hedges — indeed, 
openly  in  my  very  barnyard — there  is  a  per- 
fectly scandalous  Salt  Lake  City." — James 
Lane  Allen. 


The  first  (Pilgrim)  marriage  took  place  in 
the  lovely  month  of  May  (12th),  1621,  when 
Edward  Winslow,  whose  wife  had  died  but 
seven  weeks  before,  married  Susanna  Wiiite, 
a  widow  with  children,  whose  husband  had 
died  twelve  weeks  before.  Mrs.  White  was 
the  mother  of  Peregrine,  the  first  child  born 
of  white  parents  in  New  England,  and  who 
married  Sarah  Bassett.  Another  son,  born 
after  her  second  marriage,  became  governor 
of  an  American  colony,  so  that  this  Pilgrim 
mother  had  a  triple  honor.  ...  As  the  first 
marriage  was  between  Edward  Winslow  and 
Mrs.  White,  it  is  probable  that  John  Alden 
with  Priscilla  Mullens  made  the  second, 
Francis  Eaton  with  Mrs.  Carver's  servant- 
maid  the  third,  Bradford  with  Mrs.  Alice 
Southworth  the  fourth,  and  Standish  with  a 
lady  named  Barbara,  whose  family  name  is 
not  known,  the  fifth. 


School  janitors  do  not  take  much  learning 
in  at  the  pores.  One  of  this  class  resigned 
his  position  the  other  day  after  having  held 
the  job  for  only  a  little  over  a  week.  "I 
guess  I'm  too  sensitive,"  he  explained  to  a 
friend,  who  asked  why  he  had  qait.  "You 
see,  whenever  I  found  anything  that  had 
been  lost  I  always  hung  it  up  on  the  black- 
board, where  the  owner  could  see  it  and 
claim  it.  The  other  morning  I  went  into  one 
of  the  rooms  early  to  clean  up,  and  there  on 
the  blackboard  was  written:  'Find  the  multi- 
plicand.' I  looked  all  over,  but  I  couldn't 
find  anything.  The  next  morning  I  went  into 
the  same  room  and  on  the  blackboard  was 
written:  'Find  the  least  common  multiple.' 
Then  I  says  to  myself:  "If  them  things  is  lost 
and  didn't  turn  up,  the  first  thing  I  know 
they'll  accuse  me  of  swipin'  them.'  So  I 
threw  up  the  job.    I  guess  I'm  too  sensitive." 


Those  who  forecast  the  future  say  thai  the 
man  born  in  May  will  be  handsome  and 
amiable.  The  lady  will  be  handsonu',  witty 
and  wise.  Horace  Mann  and  Queen  Victoria 
were  born  in  May. 


Yankees  .nenerally  liave  lieen  pluming 
themselves  for  years  on  their  guesses  of  a 
population  of  eighty  million.';  of  souls.  The 
latest   Census   liiu'eau   I)ul1olin  riuls  the  num- 


ber of  inhabitants,  outside  of  Alaska  and  the 
insular  possessions,  at  79,900,389.  That  is 
almost  80,000,000,  it  is  true,  but  even  that 
narrow  margin  blunts  the  edge  of  our  boast- 
ing. The  bureau  estimates  the  population  of 
New  York  at  3,716,139  in  1903.  Chicago  is 
set  down  at  a  total  of  1,873,880.  Philadelphia 
is  reckoned  at  1,367,716. 


Prof.  John  T.  Simpson,  of  St.  Louis,  adds 
to  the  general  information  of  the  world  by 
asserting  that  eating  apples  is  a  cure  for  the 
asperities  of  connubial  life;  for  all  wayward 
feelings  in  the  matter  of  what  is  right  and 
proper,  and  for  a  sour  and  grouchy  disposi- 
tion. Possibly  he  is  right,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  first  dwellers  in  Paradise,  it  seemed  to 
have  a  contrary  effect,  but  "the  world  do 
move" — if  the  sun  does  not — and  doubtless  a 
twentieth  century  man  and  woman  could 
give  Adam  and  Eve  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  the  proper  use  of  fruit. 


It  is  wise  to  let  your  son  go  into  girls' 
company  at  an  early  age.  If  he  at  all  re- 
sembles other  people's  sons',  he  will  fall  in 
love  with  the  first  young  person  of  the  op- 
posite sex  into  whose  society  he  is  thrown, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  this  occur  before  he 
reaches  an  age  when  he  will  be  amenable  to 
a  breach  of  promise  complaint.  A  young 
fellow's  first  love  is  usually  of  an  evanescent 
nature. 


A  new  cognomen  has  been  added  to  the 
already  wearisome  list  of  nicknames  applied 
to  American  cities.  Detroit  is  now  the  "Pill 
City."  It  is  said  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
pill  product  of  the  United  States  is  manu- 
factured in  that  city.  It  has  several  large 
drug  manufacturing  houses,  and  in  fact  does 
a  larger  business  in  that  line  than  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States.  The  word  "pill" 
embraces  not  only  the  old-fashioned  article, 
resembling  a  shot,  but  oval,  square,  flat  and 
every  other  shape  of  tablet  and  pellet.  These 
are  not  patent  medicines,  as  a  rule,  but  pills 
made  up  according  to  the  formulas  in  the 
recognized  pharmacopoeias,  and  purchased 
at  wholesale  by  druggists,  to  be  dispensed  as 
physicians'  prescriptions. 


What  sliall  we  drink  and  escape  typhoid. 
Physicians  have  told  us  again  and  again  that 
danger  lies  in  water.  And  now  comes  one 
who  avers  that  whisky  must  be  avoided,  and 
he  is  from  Chicago.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Webster, 
liresident  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
lle:iUli    says:   "Do    not    drink    whisky   if  you 
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wish  to  avoid  typhoid  fever.  It  lowers  the 
vitality  and  prevents  perfect  digestion.  There 
is  nothing  more  conducive  to  stomach 
troubles  than  whisky.  A  low  vitality  and 
imperfect  digestive  organs  invite  typhoid 
fever."  Now  let  us  hear  from  Kentucky,  the 
land  where,  in  the  language  of  ri  favorite  son, 
"the  whisky  is  so  good  that  intemperance  is 
a  virtue." 


If  there  is  a  better  lyric  in  the  English 
language  than  "Bill  and  Joe,"  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  we  don't  know  it.  It 
touches  that  never-failing  key-note  to  which 
the  universal  heart  in  every  condition  of  life 
responds.  It  is  one  of  the  poems  that  will 
live  for  all  time.  If  you  have  never  read  it 
do  so  now. 


BILL  AND  JOE. 


Come,  dear  old  comrade,  you  and  I 
Will  steal  an  hour  from  days  gone  by — • 
The  shining  days  when  life  was  new. 
And  all  was  bright  with  morning  dew — 
The  lusty  days  of  long  ago. 
When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 

.Your  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail, 
Proud  as  a  cockerel's  rainbow  tail;  , 

And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tam  O'Shanter's  luckless  mare; 
Today,  old  friend,  remember  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are  Bill. 

You've  won  the  great  world's  envied  prize, 

And  grand  you  look  in  people's  eyes, 

With  HON.  and  LL.  D. 

In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to  see — 

Your  fist,  old  fellow!  off  they  go! — 

How  are  you.  Bill?    How  are  you,  Joe? 

You've  worn  the  judge's  ermined  robe; 
You've  taught  your  name  to  half  the  globe; 
You've  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain; 
You've  made  the  dead  past  live  again: 
The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will. 
But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 

The  chaffing  young  folks  stare  and  say, 
"See  those  old  buffers,  bent  and  gray — 
They  talk  like  fellows  in  their  teens! 
Mad,  poor  old  boys!  That's  what  it  means" — 
And  shake  their  heads:  they  little  know 
The  throbbing  hearts  of  Bill  and  Joe! 

How  Bill  forgets  his  hour  of  pride. 
While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  side; 
How  Joe,  in  spite  of  time's  disguise, 
Finds  the  old  schoolmate  in  his  eyes — 
Those  calm,  stern  eyes  that  melt  and  fill 
As  Joe  looks  fondly  up  at  Bill. 

Ah,  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fame? 
A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  flame; 
A  giddy  whirlwind's  fickle  gust, 


That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust; 

A  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 

Which  dust  was  Bill  and  which  was  Joe? 

The  weary  idol  takes  his  stand, , 

Holds  out  his  bruised  and  aching  hand. 

While  gaping  thousands  come  and  go — 

How  vain  it  seems,  this  empty  show! 

Till  all  at  once  his  pulses  thrill; 

'Tis  poor  old  Joe's  "God  bless  you.  Bill!" 

And  shall  we  breathe  in  happier  spheres 
The  names  that  pleased  our  mortal  ears. 
In  some  sweet  lull  of  harp  and  song 
For  earth-born  spirits  none  too  long. 
Just  whispering  of  the  world  below 
Where  this  was  Bill,  and  that  was  Joe? 

No  matter;  while  our  home  is  here 
No  sounding  name  is  half  so  dear; 
When  fades  at  length  our  lingering  day. 
Who  cares  what  pompous  tombstones  say? 
Read  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  still. 
Hie  jacet  Joe.     Hie  jacet  Bill. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


What  is  Luck?  Is  there  an  intelligence 
behind  that  guides  and  directs  it?  We  were 
sitting  in  a  game  of  "Preference"  a  fe^ 
nights  ago.  All  were  equally  good  players, 
but  all  the  luck  ran  to  one  hand  and  the  lady 
who  was  so  favored  held  the  high  cards  at 
every  deal.  We  shuffled  and  cut  in  every 
way  but  the  course  of  luck  could  not  be 
turned.  At  last  we  proposed  an  exchange  of 
hands  before  looking  at  the  deal.  We  did 
so  and  secured  one  of  the  gilt  edged  hands. 
From  that  moment  the  luck  left  our  lady 
friend  and  came  to  us.  What  was  it?  There 
was  method  in  it.  It  was  not  skill  for  there 
were  the  cards  which  commanded  results  ir- 
respective of  skill. 


Let  us  look  up  authorities  and  see  what 
wiser  men  than  we  are  have  to  say  about 
luck.  Addison  says:  "I  never  knew  an  early- 
rising,  hard-working,  prudent  man,  careful 
of  his  earnings,  and  strictly  honest,  who 
complained  of  bad  luck." 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  uttered 
about  hard  work  and  its  unfailing  result  of 
success.  It  is  not  the  hardest  workers  in 
this  world  that  are  the  most  successful. 
There  are  a  lot  of  round  pegs  in  square  holes 
that  work  as  hard  if  not  harder  than  do  the 
pegs  which  fit  perfectly.  So  fully  is  the  fact 
of  misplaced  talent  recognized  that  a  new 
word  has  been  given  to  the  language.  Vit- 
osophy,  according  to  Dr.  Windsor,  is  the 
science  of  extracting  a  round  peg  from  a 
square  hole  and  inserting  it  in  a  hole  of 
the  same  general  conformation.  The  ladies 
of    the    Physiological    Institute    have    jotted 
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that  point  down  in  their  note  books.  Luck 
comes  in  to  put  a  man  in  a  place  where  he 
fits,  and  hard  work  does  the  rest.  Vitosophy 
would  seem  to  be  a  specific  for  bad  luck. 
There's  a  lot  of  wasted  energy  that  boils  no 
pot. 


THE  GAME:   AN  IDTLL. 


Emerson  says:  "Shallow  men  believe  in 
luck."  Dryden  says:  "Lucky  men  are 
favorites  of  Heaven."  An  Arabian  proverb 
reads:  "Pitch  a  lucky  man  into  the  Nile,  and 
he  will  come  up  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth." 
Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Bible.  We  find  in 
Ecclesiastes,  g-ii:  "The  race  is  not  to  the 
swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither 
yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men 
of  understanding,  nor  yet  favor  to  men  of 
skill;  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them 
all." 


We  must  recognize  luck  as  a  force.  Hard 
work  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  produce  the 
great  results  of  the  world,  but  luck  comes 
m  once  in  a  while  to  turn  the  course  of 
things  for  good  or  ill.  Account  for  it? 
Who  can  do  so?  There's  a  lot  of  things  we 
don't  know. 


Do  you  remember  De  Quincey's  passage 
about  Wordsworth's  prosperity,  in  which 
the  essayist  recites  in  detail  the  six  succes- 
sive accesses  of  fortune  enjoyed  by  the  poet 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  seemed  most  to 
need  them — and  all,  apparently,  by  a  happy 
foreordination  in  which  Wordsworth  himself 
took  no  part.  "Whether  there  were  any  sev- 
enth," says  De  Quincey,  "I  do  not  know;' 
but  confident  I  feel  that,  had  a  seventh  been 
required  by  circumstances,  a  seventh  would 
have  happened."  And  later:  "So  true  it  is 
that  still,  as  Wordsworth  needed  a  place  or 
a  fortune,  the  holder  of  that  place  or  for- 
tune was  immediately  served  with  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender  it — so  certainly  was  this 
impressed  upon  my  belief,  as  one  of  the  blind 
necessities,  making  up  the  prosperity  and 
fixed  destiny  of  Wordsworth,  that,  for  my- 
self— had  I  happened  to  know  of  any  peculiar 
adaptation  in  an  estate  or  office  of  mine,  to 
an  existing  need  of  Wordsworth's — forth- 
with, and  with  the  speed  of  a  man  running 
for  his  life,  I  would  have  laid  it  down  at  his 
feet.  'Take  it,'  I  would  have  said — 'take  it — 
or  in  three  weeks  I  shall  be  a   dead  man.'  " 


Hour  after  hour  the  cards  were  fairly  shufHed 
And  fairly  dealt;  but  still  I  got  no  hand. 

The    morning   came,    and   with   a    brow   un- 
ruffled 
I  only  said:  "I  do  not  understand." 

Life    is    a    game    of    cards.      From    unseen 
sources 
The   deck   is    s'huffied,   and    the   hands    are 
dealt. 
Blind  are  our  efforts  to  control  the  forces      ' 
That,  though  unseen,  are  no  less  strongly 
felt. 

I  do  not  like  the  way  the  cards  come  to  me. 
But  yet,  I  like  the  game  and  want  to  play. 

So  through  the  long,  long  night  will  1,  still 
cheerful. 
Play  what  I  get,  until  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  when  that  dawn  arrives,  its  light  reful- 
gent 
Perchance  may  pierce  the  gloom  and  .show 
each  hand 
So  clearly  that  I   may,  with  heart  indulgent, 
Contented  sigh:  "Ah,  now  I  understand." 


The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  has 
given  rise  to  many  reminiscences  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  met  socially  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  nations.  A  society  girl, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, tells  an  amusing  story  of  her  intro- 
duction, at  a  semi-official  reception,  to  one  of 
the  attaches  of  the  Russian  Legation.  "Of 
course  I  didn't  catch  his  name,"  she  said,  in 
telling  the  story.  "It  seemed  a  mile  long  and 
twice  as  hard  to  pronounce.  It  sounded  like 
'bottle  of  whisky,'  with  a  count  in  front  of  it. 
Well,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him  I  said, 
in  a  jocular  sort  of  way:  'Count  Bottle-of- 
Whisky,  how  do  you  do-sky?'  He  looked  at 
me  quizzically  and  then  remarked:  'Bully- 
govitch.'     And  maybe  I  didn't  feel  cheap." 


The  population  of  Russia  is  150,000,000  and 
that  of  Japan  is  50,000,000,  yet  Japan  thrashed 
Cliina  which  had  a  pnpiibitinn   nf  ^jf),ooo,ooo. 


Many  years  ago  wdien  we  sat  under  the 
eye  of  a  lady  teacher  in  the  public  school, 
we  were  told  by  our  books  th.at  of  men  in 
the  world  there  were  civilized,  half-civilized 
and  barbarous.  Most  of  the  Asiatic  people 
were  classed  as  half-civilized.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  out  of  Asia  came  our  alphabet 
and  our  Arabic  numerals.  The  compass  we 
owe  to  the  Chinese,  who  knew  the  magnetic 
needle  as  early  as  the  second  century  A.  D. 
Gunpowder  originally  came  out  of  Asia,  and 
sn  did  the  art  of  printing  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  The  Chinese  invented  mov- 
able types  in  the  middle  of  tlie  nth  century, 
,•^50  years  before  Gutenberg.  They  also  made 
silks  long  before  Europe,  and  porcelain  that 
h;is   never   been    or|u,-ilod    by   Europe.     Truly. 
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Asia  is  the  cradle  of  the  race.  On  the 
original  ideas  of  the  Persians,  the  Arabians, 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  our  modern 
society  has  been  buih.  The  Japanese  are  far 
from  half-civilized  in  their  knowledge  of 
modern  warfare.  We  know  more  about  men 
and  things  than  we  did  in  th.it  far  ofT  day 
when  we  were  a  boy. 


of  these  statistics  and  note  that  this  is  a  fast 
age. 


Judge  Parker's  commanding  height  of  six 
feet,  two  inches,  would  relieve  him  of  an  ob- 
jecrion  that  was  brought  against  Stephen  A. 
Douglass  as  a  presidential  candidate.  His 
coat-tails  do  not  come  too  near  the  ground. 


It  is  to  laugh  away  care.  In  a  hospital 
was  a  patient  suflfering  from  melancholia. 
He  never  laughed — he  never  even  smiled. 
The  physician  in  charge  of  the  case  thought 
at  last  to  try  the  influence  of  laughter  upon 
his  patient.  To  bring  this  about,  he  had  a 
big,  hearty,  jovial  man  come  each  day  and 
stand  by  the  patient's  door,  and  laugh  a  long, 
deep,  side-shaking  laugh — a  laugh  so  joyous 
and  healthful  arid  infectious  that  everyone 
around,  including  the  patient,  soon  found 
themselves  convulsed  with  laughter.  The 
melancholia  had  melted  away,  the  gloom  had 
vanished,  and  the  man  was  in  his  right  mind 
again.  Laughing  had  done  it.  Laugh  away 
your  gloom  and  your  fears  and  your  wor- 
ries. Laugh  when  everything  goes  wrong. 
Just  stop  in  the  midst  of  your  perplexities 
and  irritations  and  annoyances — ^just  stop 
and  sit  down  and  have  a  good,  hearty  laugh. 
A  laugh  that  will  clear  up  your  mind,  in- 
vigorate your  body,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  your  worries  and  your 
cares  are  not  so  overwhelming  after  all 
You  will  be  ready  to  meet  them  with  a  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  that  will  master  them  easily. 
Practice  laughing.  Do  not  let  your  mouth 
get  so  immovable  that  it  is  a  serious  task 
even  to  smile.  Keep  in  practice.  A  good 
laugii  will  do  you  more  good  thi.n  medicine, 
and  save  you  many  a  doctor's  bill. 


We  do  a  good  many  things,  in  a  minute. 
For  instance,  we  are  whirled  on  the  outside 
of  the  earth  just  thirteen  miles,  and  have 
gone  around  the  sun  1,089  miles:  a  ray  of 
light  has  traveled  11,100,000  miles;  the  low- 
est sound  your  ear  can  catch  has  made  990 
vibrations,  the  highest  tone  2,228,000  vibra- 
tions. Twenty-four  barrels  of  beer  have 
gone  down  12,096  throats;  6,673  cigars  have 
been  made;  300  tons  of  coal  have  been 
mined,  and  $65  worth  of  gold  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  mother  earth.     Make   a  minute 


Quincy  Kilby  is  the  latest  DOet  of  cycling 
and  takes  his  place  in  a  long'  line  of  verse 
makers  who  have  drawn  inspiration  from  the 
wheel.  One  who  has  never  ridden  a  wheel 
can  know  the  exhilaration  promoted  by  the 
sport  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  by 
those  that  have  ridden  the  silent  steed  that 
it  has  inspired  poetic  thoughts  among  its 
devotees. 


THE  MEN  WHO  BIDE  FOB.  FUN. 


We're  the  healthy,   happy  heathen,   the   Men 

Who  Ride  for  Fun, 
The  faithful   friends   of  bicycling,   that   sport 

surpassed  by  none. 
We've    ridden    through    long    seasons    past; 

we'll  ride  long  seasons  more; 
And    while    we've    gained    both    health    and 

strength,  we  have  had  fun  galore. 

We're    close    to    Mother    Nature,    and    she 

greets  us  every  year 
With   blossoming  flowers,  budding  trees  and 

sunny  atmosphere. 
We  hear  her  voice  low-calling,  just  as  soon 

as  spring's  begun. 
She   tells    her   choicest    secrets    to    the    Men 

Who  Ride  for  Fun. 

We    start    the    season's    wheeling    when    the 

frost  first  leaves  the  ground. 
We  know  the  roads  in  every  town   for  fifty 

miles  around. 
Our   minds   are    clear,    our   hearts    are   light, 

digestion  Number  One. 
We've   three   big   appetites   a   day,    the    Men 

Who  Ride  for  Fun. 

There  are  men  who  ride  for  exercise  and  men 

who  ride  for  health. 
There  are  men  who  ride  to  business,   in  the 

sane  pursuit  of  wealth. 
And   once    men    rode    for   fashion,    but   they 

quickly  petered  out. 
And  are  giving  their  attention  now  to   ne:  • 

vousness  and  gout. 

There  are  men  who  ride  for  mileage  and  men 
who  ride  for  speed. 

And  in  a  few  short  seasons  they  get  all  the 
wheel  they  need 

While  we  keep  on  year  after  year:  our  wheel- 
ing's never  done. 

We  hearty,  hungry  vagabonds,  the  Men  Who 
Ride  for  Fun. 

We  bear  each  other's  burdens  and  enjoy  each 

other's  jokes; 
Respect  each  other's  feelings   and  the   rights 

of  other  folks. 
Bring  out  your  wheels  and  join  us.     You'll 

be  welcome,  every  one. 
To   the    Brother's   of   the    Bicycle,   the    Men 

Who  Ride  for  Fun. 

— Quincy  Kilby. 
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A  history  of  one  of  the  giant  sequoia  trees 
of  California,  as  shown  when  it  was  cut  for 
lumber,  is  given  by  a  U.  S.  senator.  It  was 
but  15  feet  in  diameter.  In  245  A.  D.,  when 
it  was  516  years  of  age,  a  forest  fire  burned 
on  its  trunk  a  scar  3  feet  in  width.  After 
1,196  years  of  placid  life,  in  another  fire,  in 
1441  A.  D.,  the  tree,  aged  1,712,  received 
another  injury.  Another  scar  followed  in 
1580.  and  was  not  covered  with  new  tissue 
for  56  years.  The  worst  attack  of  all  was  in 
1787,  when  the  tree,  then  2.068  years  of  age, 
was  attacked  by  a  fire  which  left  a  scar  18 
feet  wide,  reduced  by  1890,  in  103  years,  to  14 
feet.  Only  10  isolated  groves  of  these  trees 
remain,  and  only  one  grove  is  protected  by 
government  ownership. 


How  fast  can  a  man  wink?  One  who  is 
interested  in  this  fascinating  subject  has 
made  experiments  in  connection  with  it,  and 
successfully  measured  the  time  occupied  by 
the  several  phases  of  the  movement.  He 
say?:  "The  mean  duration  of  the  descent  of 
the  lid  is  seventy-five  to  ninety-one  thou- 
sandths of  a  second.  The  interval  while  the 
eye  is  shut  was  in  one  case  only  fifteen  hun- 
dredths of  a  second.  The  rising  of  the  lid 
occupied  seventeen  hundredths  of  a  second. 
A  specially-arranged  photographic  apparatus 
was  used  for  the  experiment." 


If  it  be  true  that  "a  contented  mind  is  a 
continual  feast,"  why  is  not  the  converse,  "a 
continual  feast  is  a  contented  mind,"  also 
true?  If  it  is,  it  is  possible  to  understand 
why  certain  persons  find  the  dinner  table  the 
most  attractive  place  on  the  footstool. 


Sir  Edward  Clare,  the  noted  English  bar- 
rister, tells  with  glee  how  a  young  lawyer 
once  scored  off  him.  Late  one  afternoon  a 
case  in  which  Sir  Edward  was  introduced 
was  called,  whereupon  he  asked  that  it  be 
put  off  until  the  following  morning,  as  he 
had  been  arguing  a  case  in  another  court  all 
day  and  was  much  exhausted.  The  request 
was  granted  and  the  next  case  called.  The 
young  lawyer  then  asked  for  postponement 
of  this  case  also,  saying  he.  too,  was  ex- 
hausted. The  court  asked  what  he  had  been 
doing.  "If  it  pleases  the  court,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "I  have  been  listening  to  Sir  Edward 
Clare." 


"He  who  learns  to  control  his  wheel  as  he 
controls  a  horse  acquires  afifection  for  it  be- 
yond that  he  can  have  for  any  other  vehicle. 
It  seems  a  thing  of  life,  part  of  himself;  fits 


itself  into  his  tempers  as  no  other  inanimate 
thing;  has  a  quick  and  lively  movement  for 
his  hours  of  gayety;  and  steals  into  his 
sombre  hours,  like  Bryant's  'Nature,'  'with  a 
mild  and  gentle  sympathy  which  steals  away 
their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.'  " — Prof.  E. 
J.  James. 


The  delights  of  secret  spreads  in  girls'  col- 
leges are  sometimes  e.xaggerated,  if  the 
story  told  by  a  student  at  one  of  those  in- 
stitutions of  learning  is  true.     Said  she: 

"You  know,  this  winter  we've  all  been  mak- 
ing batter  cakes  and  mixing  them  in  our 
wash  basins.  Well,  the  other  day  I  heard 
the  girl  next  door  to  me  talking  to  the 
chambermaid.  'I  wish  you'd  get  me  a  new 
wash  basin,'  she  said.  'I  caught  a  mouse 
last  night  and  had  to  drown  it — and  I  sim- 
ply can't  use  that  wash  basin  for  batter  cakes 
again.'  " 


"I  suppose  they  are  expecting  to  see  your 
son  at  the  college  from  which  you  gradu- 
ated?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"There  is  always  the  feeling  that  a  man 
owes  his   alma  mater  something." 

"No  doubt,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
thoughtfully,  "but  I'm  not  sure  that  it 
wouldn't  be  cheaper  for  me  and  better  for 
the  boy  to  give  the  college  a  new  building 
and  put  the  boy  to  work  in  the  office." 


Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by 
those  who  knew  me  best,  that  I  always 
plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where 
I  thought  a  flower  would  grow. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 


How  often  do  we  say  things  with  no  mean- 
ing to  them.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Scrap- 
Book  to  pull  people  away  from  error  and 
put  them  in  contact  with  truth.  Have  you 
ever  unpacked  an  old  garment  or  piece  uf 
woolen  cloth  and  found  it  moth-eaten?  You 
certainly  never  have.  There  are  very  few 
people  who  do  not  think  they  have  seen  the 
signs  of  "moth-eating,"  but  they  are  5II 
wrong.  No  clothes-moth  that  ever  flew 
could  eat  cloth,  or  damage  it  in  any  way, 
mamly  because  it  hasn't  a  mouth,  or  any- 
lliing  corresponding  to  one.  It  never  eats 
anything  at  all  during  its  life,  though  its  mis- 
sion is  to  lay  eggs  among  woolen  stuffs,  and 
leave  them  to  hatch.  Long  after  the  moth  is 
dead  and  swept  away  a  regiment  of  small 
caterpillars  hatch  out,  and  they  eat  the  cloth 
like  vultures  on  a  carcass;  but  the  moth  her- 
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self  is  innocent  of  eating 'anything  whatever. 
So  "moth-eaten"  should  give  place  to 
"caterpillar-gnawed." 


ONCE  IN  A  "WHILE. 


Professor  Gallaudet,  who  has  done  so 
much  toward  educating  deaf  mutes,  tells  this 
story:  One  of  the  professor's  favorite 
pupils,  an  unusually  precocious  child,  was 
asked  by  his  teacher  if  he  knew  the  story  of 
George  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree. 
With  his  fingers  the  yoimgster  repeated  the 
tale  without  a  break,  until  he  came  to  the 
point  where  the  elder  Washington  questions 
his  son.  "When  George's  father  asked  him 
who  hacked  his  favorite  cherry  tree,"  con- 
tinued the  child,  moving  his  signaling 
fingers  almost  as  rapidly  as  some  persons 
move  their  tongues,  "George  put  his  hatchet 
in  his  left  hand — "  "Wait  a  moment,"  said 
the  professor;  "how  do  you  know  that  he 
took  the  hatchet  in  his  left  hand?"  "Be- 
cause," answered  the  boy,  "he  needed  his 
right  to  tell  his  father  that  he  had  chopped 
the  tree." 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  person  who 
can  talk  on  any  subject,  but  much  rarer  to 
find  one  who  can  converse  on  a  single  sub- 
ject. 


Horace  Mann  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a 
conversation  he  once  had  with  an  inmate  of 
the  lunatic  asylum  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
whose  peculiar  mania  resulted  from  an  in- 
ordinate development  of  the  bump  of  self- 
esteem.  "What's  the  news,  sir?  Has  any- 
thing unusual  happened  of  late,  sir?"  in- 
quired he  with  a  consequential  air. 

Mr.  Mann  happened  to  recollect  that  a 
furious  storm  had  occurred  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, gave  him  some  account  of  it,  men- 
tioning that  on  the  sea-coast  it  was  very 
severe,  several^  vessels  having  been  driven 
ashore,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

"Can  you  remember,  sir,  what  night  in 
the  week  all  that  happened?"  eagerly  in- 
quired the  listener. 

Mr.  Mann  said  he  believed  it  was  the  night 
of  Tuesday. 

"Ah!"  said  the  lunatic,  with  an  air  of  sol- 
emnity mingled  with  triumph,  and  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "I  can  account  for  it, 
sir!  That  was  the  night  when  I  whistled 
so!" 


A  state  paper  tells  of  a  citizen  who 
brought  his  pastor  along  when  he  came  to 
be  operated  upon  for  appendicitis.  It  was  his 
desire  to  be  opened  with  prayer. 


Once  in  a  while  the  sun  shines  out. 

And  the  arching  skies  are  a  perfect  blue; 
Once  in  a  while  mid  clouds  of  doubt 

Hope's      brightest     stars      come      peeping 
through. 
Our  paths  lead  down  by  the  meadows  fair. 
Where    the    sweetest    blossoms     nod    and 
smile. 
And  we  lay  aside  our  cross  of  care 
Once  in  a  while. 

Once  in  a  while  within  our  own 

We  clasp  the  hand  of  a  steadfast  friend; 
Once  in  a  while  we  hear  a  tone 

Of    love    with    the    heart's    own    voice    to 
blend; 
And  the  dearest  of  all  our  dreams  come  true. 

And  on  life's  way  is  a  golden  mile; 
Each  thirsting  fiower  is  kissed  with  dew 
Once  in  a  while. 

Once  in  a  while  in  the  desert  sand 

We  find  a  spot  of  the  fairest  green; 
Once  in  a  while  from  where  we  stand 

The  hills  of  Paradise  are  seen; 
And  a  perfect  joy  in  our  hearts  we  hold, 

A  joy  that  the  world  cannot  defile; 
We  trade  earth's  dross  for  the  purest  gold 
Once  in  a  while. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,  meeting  in 
her  garden  one  day  a  gentleman  who  had  not 
received  the  fruit  of  some  promises  she  had 
made  as  quickly  as  he  expected,  said  to  him, 
"What  does  a  man  think  of.  Sir  Edward, 
when  he  thinks  of  nothing?"  "Of  a  woman's 
promises,"  replied  the  gentleman.  The 
queen  bent  her  head,  and  murmured  as  she 
turned  away,  "You  are  right.  Sir  Edward; 
but  if  anger  makes  a  man  witty,  it  also  keeps 
him  poor  all  his  life." 


Do  you  know  the  origin  of  that  very  com- 
mon word  "stalwart?"  The  original  form  of 
the  word  was  steal  worth,  which  literally 
means  worth  stealing.  The  word  goes  back 
in  its  history  to  the  old  kidnapping  days 
when  sturdy,  strong  and  robust  men  and 
women  were  stolen  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 
Onlj'  stalwarts  were  worth  stealing. 


The  lies  told  during  courtship  are  the  stars 
which  stud  the  matrimonial  sky;  but  the  lies 
that  are  told  after  marriage — if  any  are  told 
— are  the  clouds  which  shut  out  those  stars. 


According  to  the  rules  followed  in  taking 
the  United  States  census,  a  family  includes 
all  persons  who  are  fed  from  the  same  larder 
or  kitchen.  Thus  the  inmates  of  a  boarding 
house,  a  hotel,  a  prison,  an  asylum,  or  a 
boarding   school    constitute   a   family.      In   a 
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small  town  with  such  an  institution  this 
makes  the  average  size  of  families  larger 
than  the  normal;  but  in  the  long  run  it  evens 
up,  for  the  population  of  an}'  such  institution 
is  subtracted  from  other  families  and  thus 
reduces  their  size. 


General  Miles  is  what  may  be  called  a 
"rough  soldier,"  but  there  is  nothing  rough 
about  his  way  of  putting  things.  Hear  him 
on  the  Philippine  question:  "The  contrast 
between  war  and  peace  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  what  treasure  has  been  expended  on 
the  Philippine  islands  would  have  put  water 
on  every  quarter  section  of  arable  land  in  our 
country  where  it  is  required;  it  would  have 
built  for  the  farmers  of  this  country  a  splen- 
did system  of  good  roads,  or  for  commerce 
two  ship  canals  across  the  isthmus.  And 
yet,  with  it  all,  that  is  no  country  for  an 
American  man,  woman  or  family.  Within 
the  territory  of  the  Philippine  islands,  an 
area  not  as  large  as  your  neighboring  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  there  are  crowded  over 
8,000,000  Malays,  as  many  people  as  are  now 
living  in  the  entire  western  half  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  abundance  of  room 
here  in  this  glorious  western  country,  and 
there  is  no  more  honorable  life  than  that  of 
the  man  who  walks  between  two  rows  of 
corn.  You  can  be  just  as  honest,  just  as  well 
informed,  just  as  patriotic  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. And  you  may  be  assured  there  can  be 
no  better,  loftier  or  purer  ambition  than  to 
lead  the  honorable  life  of  an  American 
sovereign  citizen." 


About  the  discovery  of  the  lair  of  the  mi- 
crobe of  the  famous  Roquefort  cheese  the 
following  legend  is  told:  A  shepherd  lad, 
having  more  luncheon  than  he  could  eat, 
laid  a  large  portion  of  his  bread  and  cheese 
upon  a  natural  shelf  in  one  of  the  caverns 
near  by.  He  forgot  all  about  it  until  several 
months  later,  when  he  found  that  the  cheese, 
instead  of  being  dried  up  or  rotten,  was 
rich,  moist,  creamy  and  streaked  with  green- 
ish-blue veins.  He  shared  his  piece  of  cheese 
with  others  and  the  villagers  were  quick  to 
recognize  the  improved  texture  and  quality. 
Henceforth  all  their  cheeses  were  taken  to 
these  caves  to  ripen.  The  caves  are  now 
owned  by  a  company,  wliicli  employs  six 
hundred  women  to  tend  the  ch.ecse.  Ameri- 
ca makes  a  very  good  imitation.  Wonder 
where  the  cave  is? 


tied  manner,  first  on  its  hind  legs,  then  grace- 
fully up  on  the  fore  legs.  A  horse  comes  up 
jerkingly  with  spasmodic  effort  on  its  fore 
legs,  then  lurchingly.  often  with  a  snort  or 
groan,  as  of  great  efi'ort,  rises  up  fully  stand- 
ing. Lying  down  is  an  everyday  affair  with 
the  cow  or  ox,  but  seemingly  an  unnatural 
attitude  and  one  lacking  in  grace  on  the  part 
of  the  horse. 

By  the   way.   how   does  a   cat  or  dog   rise 
from  the  lying-down  posture? 


It  can  be  understood  to  what  a  nicety  the 
mechanism  of  a  gasolene  engine  is  adjusted 
when  it  is  stated  that  to  make  one  thousand 
revolutions  a  minute  means  that  in  a  four- 
cycle engine  there  are  five  hundred  sprays  of 
gasolene  forced  into  the  cylinder,  five  hun- 
dred times  the  electric  battery  makes  a  spark 
and  five  hundred  times  the  escape  valve  is 
opened  to  let   the  gas  out. 


Through  the  centre  of  Alaska  flows  the 
Yukon  River,  the  largest  in  North  America, 
larger  and  longer  than  the  Mississippi.  On 
this  great  river  one  may  ride  for  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  with  as  much  comfort  as 
upon  the  Hudson. 


All  sorts  of  things  are  going  to  be  done 
at  St.  Louis  and,  all  sorts  of  crazy  schemes 
are  being  devised  to  get  there.  The  craziest 
of  all  projects  is  that  of  a  La  Crosse  man 
who  by  occupation  is  a  diver.  He  announces 
that  he  will  walk  from  La  Crosse  to  the 
St.  Louis  exposition  on  the  bed  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  a  distance  of  572  miles.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  launch  upon  which 
there  will  be  air  pumps  and  apparatus.  He 
will  come  to  the  surface  only  to  eat  and 
sleep  and  expects  to  accomplish  the  feat  in 
four  months.  He  says  he  will  start  his  odd 
journey  as  soon  as  the  water  is  warm 
enough.     Next! 


A  cow  or  an  ox  rises  in  a  leisurely,  digni- 


"How  are  your  poor  feet?"  was  a  saying 
which  became  very  popular  in  1862  during 
the  great  London  exposition  of  that  year. 
That  was  one  of  the  earliest  world's  fairs 
and  people  had  not  become  reconciled  to 
killing  themselves  in  order  to  see  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  sights  in  the  least 
possible  time.  But  the  London  exposition 
was  a  country  fair  beside  the  St.  Louis  ex- 
position with  its  how  many?  miles  of 
sights  and  diversions.  "How  are  your  poor 
feet?"  should  become  the  slang  of  the  year 
at   St.   Louis. 
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ANSWERS. 


Q — Why  do  the  people  of  Scotland  object 
to  calling  the  King  of  England,  Edward  VII.? 
A — Because  he  is  King  of  Scotland  as  well 
as  of  England  and  Scotland  has  not  had 
six  Edwards  before  this  one.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  title  fitted  to  England  alone.  At 
the  time  of  the  King's  accession  a  number 
of  Scotsmen  protested  against  the  assump- 
tion of  his  Majesty  of  the  VII.,  after  his 
name,  he  being,  as  they  say,  merely  the  first 
Edward  of  Scotland.  The  protest  was  first 
made  by  the  Scottish  Patriotic  Association, 
but  since  then  thousands  of  Scotch  people 
throughout  the  world  have  signed  it.  The 
number  of  signatures  obtained  is  so  great 
that  it  has  taken  five  bulky  volumes  to  con- 
tain them.  The  books  are  now  placed  in  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Glasgow,  and  the  corporation 
has  undertaken  their  custody.  The  protest 
was  first  made  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn 
in  June,  1901,  a  few  months  after  the  King's 
accession. 


Q — Is  glass  a  non-conductor  when  it  is 
wet?  If  so  why  use  glass  insulators  on  light- 
ning rods  which  are  exposed  to  the  rain? 
A — Glass  is  always  a  non-conductor,  and 
water  a  conductor.  When  glass  is  wet  the 
particles  of  water  on  it  possessing  conductiv- 
ity will  permit  the  passage  of  electricity  over 
the  glass.  Insulators  of  glass  used  on  light- 
ning rods  are  not,  therefore,  perfect  non- 
conductors in  wet  weather. 


Q — Kindly  name  the  two  leading  political 
parties  from  Washington's  time  down  to  the 
present.  A — At  the  time  the  government 
under  the  constitution  was  founded,  there 
developed  two  parties.  One  was  composed 
of  those  who  had  been  heartily  in  favor  of 
a  closer  union,  and  to  giving  the  national 
government  the  powers  it  lacked  uiider  the 
old,  makeshift  articles  of  confederation. 
They  were  called  Federalists.  Those  who  had 
s^  been  opposed  to  this  were  called  anti-Fed- 
eralists. Washington  was  a  Federalist,  of 
course.  The  anti-Federalists  formed  a  party 
called  the  Democratic-Republican,  which  was 
afterward  called  the  Republican  and  later  the 
Democratic  party,  which  is  in  existence 
now.  Jefferson  was  the  first  Democratic- 
Republican  President.  The  Whig  party 
party  came  into  prominence  in  1822  and 
the  old  Federalist  party  died  a  natural  death. 
The  Whigs  strongly  favored  internal  im- 
provements by  the  general  government 
and  an  United  States  bank;  the  Demo- 
crats   opposed    both.     The    growing    slavery 


question  caused  the  death  of  the  Whig 
party  after  the  presidential  contest  of 
1852,  and  in  1854  the  present  Republican 
party  was  organized,  to  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  Since  the  civil  war  set- 
tled the  slavery  question  the  most  im- 
portant issues  dividing  the  two  parties  have 
been    the    tariff    and    the    money    questions. 


Q — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Status  quo  of  a  nation?  What  is  the  Hague 
tribunal?  A— l.  Status  quo  means  "The  con- 
dition in  which  the  thing  or  things  were  at 
first  or  are  now."  2.  The  Hague  tribunal 
is  the  International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
established  at  The  Hague  in  1899.  This  tri- 
bunal is  to  settle  controversies  between  na- 
tions. The  president  of  the  Permanent  AH- 
ministrative  Council  is  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  various  Powers  that  have  signed  the 
peace  agreement. 


Q — What  is  the  story  of  the  nut-brown 
maid?  A — Lord  Thomas  and  the  Fair  An- 
net  or  Elinor,  had  a  lovers'  quarrel,  when 
lord  Thomas  resolved  to  forsake  Annet  for 
a  nut-brown  maid  who  had  houses  and  lands. 
On  the  wedding-day  Annet,  in  bridal  array, 
went  to  the  church,  when  lord  Thomas  re- 
pented of  his  folly,  and  gave  Annet  a  rose. 
Whereupon  the  nut-brown  maid  killed  her 
with  a  "long  bodkin  from  out  her  gay  head- 
gear." Lord  Thomas,  seeing  Annet  fall  dead 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the 
inurderess,  and  then  stabbed  himself.  Over 
the  graves  of  lord  Thomas  and  fair  Annet 
grew  a  "bonny  briar,  and  by  this  ye  may  ken 
right  well  that  they  were  lovers  dear."  In 
some  ballads  the  fair  Annet  is  called  the  fair 
Elinor: 


Q — How  is  one  to  know  when  to  use 
"farther"  and  when  "further"?  A- — There  is 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  governing  the  choice 
between  "farther"  and  "further";  but  it  may 
be  said  in  general  that  "farther"  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred when  the  meaning  is  "more  distant," 
"more  remote  in  time  or  in  space,"  and  that 
"further"  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  mean- 
ing is  "additional."  Thus,  we  say  "I  could 
wish  him  farther,"  "One  further  instance  will 
make  this  clear."  In  a  large  class  of  inter- 
mediate cases  the  choice  between  "farther" 
and  "further"  is  wholly  arbitrary;  but  a  nice 
ear  will  often  find  reason  for  one  rather  than 
for  the   other. 
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Q — Is  it  "cold  slaw,"  or  is  it  "Cole  slaw?" 
I  have  seen  it  both  ways.  A — "Cole  slaw"  is 
our  adaptation  of  the  Dutch  "kool  slaa," 
which  means  "cabbage  salad" — quite  an  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  dish,  you  will  admit. 
The  Dutch  "kool"  is  a  first  cousin  to  our 
English  "cole"  or  "cale"  and  the  Scotch 
"kale";  and  the  family  resemblance  between 
"slaa"  and  "salad"  is  none  the  less  recogniz- 
able for  being  distorted. 


Q — I  am  told  by  one  party  that  in  the 
triple  hitch  of  horses,  the  three  horses  can 
pull  more  than  four  can  because  they  are 
nearer  the  load.  Another  party  says  that  a 
horse  can  pull  best  when  hitched  far  away- — 
say  100  feet,  and  he  instances  a  tow  line 
which  is  always  a  long  one.  Which  is  cor- 
rect? A — The  advantage  in  a  long  line  is 
to  the  load,  not  to  the  pulling  force.  In  a 
rope  loo  or  200  feet  long  there  is  some 
stretch  or  give,  so  that  the  pull  is  not  so 
abrupt.  Tug-boats  always  use  a  long  tow- 
line  on  this  account.  The  triple  hitch  has 
proved  itself  of  value,  since  the  horses  can 
do  better  work  than  can  four  hitched  in  spans' 
There  is  a  story  told  that  one  man  bet  an- 
other that  he  could  not  move  an  ordinary 
brick  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cord  two  or  three 
miles  long.  A  straight  and  level  road  was 
selected  for  the  trial.  The  brick  was  not 
moved,  and  the  man  lose  his  bet.  It  was 
stated  by  some  one  present  that  the  brick, 
although  weighing  only  seven  pounds,  would 
from  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  repre- 
sent a  dead  weight  of  nearly  a  ton,  since  the 
weight  of  the  rope  and  its  friction  on  the 
ground  were  factors. 


Q— Is  it  "Welsh  Rarebit"  or  "Welsh  Rab- 
bit?" A — The  very  popular  dish  referred  to 
is  in  no  way  like  the  rare-bit  which  the 
Welshman  has  for  centuries  concocted. 
"Welsh  rabbit"  is  the  proper  term.  As  for  its 
origin.  Prof.  E.  B.  Tylor  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity says  that  it  "is  a  genuine  slang  term,  be- 
longing to  a  large  group  which  describe  in 
the  same  humorous  way  the  special  dish  or 
product  or  peculiarity  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict" (Macmillan's  Magazine,  April,  1874). 
Among  the  examples  which  Professor  Tylor 
gives  of  such  jocular  terms  are  "Irish  apri- 
cots" for  potatoes.  "Gravesend  sweetmeats" 
for  shrimps,  "Jerusalem  pony"  for  donkey. 
More  familiar  to  New  Englanders  is  "Cape 
Cod  turkey"  for  salt  cod  fish. 


a  former  issue,  but  I  failed  to  note  the  speed 
of  the  iceboat.     A — We  know  of  no  record 
for  a  mile.     Best  records  in  competition;  20 
miles,  46  min.  19  sec.  for  12  miles,  36  min. , 
59  sec. 


Q — How  high  is  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  above  sea  level?  A — The  Missis- 
sippi is  2,616  miles  long  and  Lake  Itasca,  its 
source  is  1,575  feet  above  sea  level.  The  av- 
erage fall  would  therefore  be  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  foot  per  mile. 


Q — What  were  the  so-called  "Rebecca 
riots?"  A — The  Rebecca  riots  were  out- 
breaks against  the  toll  charges  on  the  road 
in  Wales,  occurring  early  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  They  took  their  name  from 
a  verse  in  Genesis,  where  it  was  said  to  Re- 
becca, "Let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of 
those  which  hate  them."  The  gate,  of  course, 
meaning  the  tollgate,  and  mobs  of  men 
dressed  as  women  gathered  at  night  and 
destroyed  the  bars  and  tore  up  the  roads. 
Th:;re  was  some  blood  shed  before  the  rioters 
were  quiet.  An  inquiry  showed  that  there 
was  reason  in  the  complaints;  the  large  toll 
pressed  heavily  on  the  poor  in  the  country 
districts,  and  measures  were  taken  by  which 
the  wrongs  were  redressed. 


Q — How  much  work  did  the  French  do  on 
the  Panama  canal?  and  will  it  be  continued 
from  where  they  left  it?  A — It  is  estimated 
that  the  French  company  did  two-fifths  of 
the  necessary  work,  and  it  will  be  continued 
on  the  same  plan  and  from  the  same  point. 


Q — Why  was  President  Harrison  called 
"Old  Tippecanoe?"  or,  assuming  that  it  was 
after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  why  was  that 
name  given  to  the  battle?  A — General  Har- 
rison was  called  Old  Tippecanoe  because  he 
won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Indians  un- 
der Tecumseh's  brother,  the  Prophet,  at  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7,  181 1.  Harri- 
son's orders  were  to  establish  a  military 
post  near  the  Prophet's  town  of  Tippecanoe, 
on  Tippecanoe  river.  He  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  when  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  town,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
routed  the  Indians  by  a  cavalry  charge  at 
daylight.  The  battle  was  called  Tippecanoe 
because  it  was  fought  near  the  Indian  town 
of  Tippecanoe  and  near  the  river  Tippecanoe. 
Tippecanoe  was  near  what  is  now  Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Q— You  gave  ihe  speed  of  many  things  in  Q— T<'11   us   what   you   can   about   the   Car- 
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negie  Institution  at  Washington.  A — The 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  founded 
by  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  incorporated  on 
January  4,  1902,  and  endowed  by  its 
founder  with  $10,000,000.  This  endowment 
and  the  conduct  of  the  institution  are  en- 
trusted  to  a  board  of  twent}'-seven  trustees 
chosen  by  the  founder.  The  office  of  the  in- 
stitution is  in  the  Bond  Building.  Fouteenth 
St.  and  New  York  ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  thus  de- 
clared by  its  founder:  'Tt  is  proposed  to 
found  in  the  city  of  Washington  an  institu- 
tion, which,  with  the  co-operation  of  institu- 
tions now  or  hereafter  established,  there  or 
elsewhere,  shall  in  the  broadest  and  most 
liberal  manner,  encourage  investigation,  re- 
search and  discovery,  show  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
provide  such  buildings,  laboratories,  books 
and  apparatus  as  may  be  needed,  and  afford 
instruction  of  an  advanced  character  to  stu- 
dents   properly    qualified   to   profit   thereby." 


Q — If  George  Washington  was  born  on  the 
nth  of  February,  why  do  we  celebrate  his 
birthday  on  the  22d?  A — He  was  born  on 
February  11,  1732,  according  to  the  old- 
style  or  Julian  calendar.  The  Grego- 
rian or  present  calendar  was  introduced 
in  England  in  1752,  at  which  time  the  equi- 
nox had  retrograded  11  days  since  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  in  A.  D.  325,  when  the  festival 
of  Easter  was  established,  and  the  equinox 
occurred  on  March  21.  Hence  September 
I,  1732,  was  changed  to  September  14,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  commencement  of  the 
legal  year  was  changed  from  March  25  to 
January  i,  so  that  the  year  1751  lost  the 
months  of  January  and  February  and  the 
first  24  days  of  March.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars  is 
now  13  days.  The  first  recorded  celebration 
of  Washington's  Birthday  occurred  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  February  11,  1782.  It  was  cele- 
brated there  and  in  other  places  on  February 
II  each  year  after  that  until  1793,  when  Feb- 
ruary 22  was  adopted,  according  to  the  new 
calendar. 


Q — What  is  the  signification  of  the  name 
"Commoner,"  the  title  of  Mr.  Bryan's  paper? 
A — In  English  history,  from  which  we  get 
the  word  "commoner"  it  originally  meant 
one  of  the  people  at  large,  that  is,  of  the 
middle  classes.  In  this  sense  Shakespeare 
uses  it.  Later,  it  came  to  be  used  as  referr- 
ing to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in   distinction    from   those    of  the   House    of 


Lords.  The  first  William  Pitt,  when  he  at- 
tained his  pre-eminence  in  debate  and  influ- 
ence as  one  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
called  "the  Great  Commoner,"  and  this  title 
was  accorded  to  Gladstone.  Mr.  Bryan  took 
the  name  for  his  paper,  no  doubt,  to  produce 
the  impression  that  it  intended  to  stand  es- 
pecially for  the  rights  of  the  people. 


H.  S.  D.  writes:  "Answers"  pages  10- 
II  Vol.  II,  No.  I.  Why  not  include  in  the 
programme  some  questions  for  your  readers 
to  tax  their  research  ingenuity  on.  You 
have  assumed  that  some  have  questions  to 
which  they  desire  answers,  turn  the  tables, 
by  including  also  the  assumption  that  some 
of  the  readers  would  like  to  seek  serious  an- 
swers to  your  questions.  I  do  not  mean 
trick  questions  nor  conundrums  but  along 
exactly  the  line  you  have  so  well  begun.  I 
give  a  few  sample  questions  which  might 
be  thus  propounded  to  your  readers  in  the 
next  issue. 

1.  What  is  the  first  authentic  event  in  the 
history   of  Alchemy? 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word:  Hocus- 
pocus? 

3.  Why  do  the  Popes  on  election, always 
take  an  assumed  name? 

4.  Why  does  thunder  seem  to  be  a  rolling 
noise?  or  a  clap?  or  etc.? 

5.  Why  can  sounds  be  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly by  night  than  by  day? 

6.  What  great  country  is  known  as  the 
"Land  of  the  Holy  Cross?" 

7.  By  whom  and  when  was  the  ancient 
canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  cut? 

8.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  guinea  coin? 
g.  What   is   the   meaning   of   "The   Ladies 

Elwand?" 

10.  What  celebrated  poet  and  critic  is  said 
to  have  died  from  the  excessive  assiduity 
with  which  he  sought  the  answer  to  this 
question:  "If  a  man  says  he  is  telling  a  lie, 
does  he  speak  truly  or  falsely?" 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  answers 
to  any  one  or  to  all  of  the  above  questions 
and  will  give  due  credit  to  the  one  who 
answers. 


W.  D.  K.  writes:  "Your  scraps  are  very 
entertaining  and  instructive.  I  learned  that 
I  ought  to  say  'stair'  instead  of  'step'  al- 
though I  had  to  consult  the  dictionary  be- 
fore I  was  convinced."  A— The  Century  Dic- 
tionary defines  stair:  "one  of  a  series  of  steps 
to  mount  by,  as  a  flight  of  stairs."  Shakes- 
peare says  in  "Love's  Labor  Lost":  "The 
stairs  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet." 
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Q — Is  a  Cossack  a  Russian?  or  is  he  of  a 
different  race?  A — Racially  the  Cossacks  dif- 
fer somewhat  from  the  Slavs,  but  for  a  hun- 
dred years  they  have  been  identified  with  all 
distinctively  Russian  movements,  and  have 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Russian  history. 
They  inherit  from  their  ancestors  qualities 
that  make  them  the  best  light  cavalry  in  the 
world,  and  they  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war. 


it  out  in  his  sermon  as  a  miraculous  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  good 
cause. 


Q — In  one  of  Mary  Johnston's  novels  the 
hero  risks  his  luck  on  a  throw  of  dice.  He 
throws  "Ambs  Ace,"  What  is  it?  and  why 
so  called?  A — Ambes-ace  is  the  more  com- 
mon form.  It  means  two  aces  which  is  the 
lowest  throw  in  dice.  Bad  luck  follows,  of 
course.  Latin  ambo-asses,  both,  or  two  aces, 
"I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw 
ames-ace  for  my  life." — All's  Well,  etc. 


Q — Have  those  who  were  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  the  right  to  erect  monuments  in 
the  national  cemeteries  on  the  battlefields? 
as  for  instance  at  Gettysburg?  A — Certainly. 
These  battlefields  were  bought  by  the  United 
States  and  converted  into  national  mili- 
tary parks.  The  soldiers  who  then  fought 
were  all  Americans,  whether  from  north  or 
south,  and  the  surviving  Confederate  officers 
who  participated  in  them  were  invited  to  as- 
sist in  marking  positions  and  all  the  states, 
north  or  south,  which  had  soldiers  there, 
were  asked  to  erect  monuments,  which  is 
being  done.  The  commissions  in  control  of 
each  are  made  up  of  ex-Confederate  and  ex- 
Union  officers.  They  are  not  intended 
merely  to  commemorate  the  northern  sol- 
die.-s,  but  the  southern  quite  as  much. 


Q — What  were,  or  what  are,  the  "Bor- 
rowing Days?"  A — The  last  three  days  of 
March  are  so  called  in  Scotland  and  some 
parts  of  England.  The  popular  notion  is, 
that  these  days  are  borrowed  or  taken  from 
April,  and  may  be  expected  to  consist  of 
cold  or  stormy  weather.  Although  this  no- 
tion dates  from  a  period  before  the  change 
of  the  style,  a  few  days  of  broken  and  un- 
pleasant weather  about  the  end  of  March 
still  afford  a  sanction  for  old  notions  con- 
cerning the  borrowing  days.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
The  superstition,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  though 
now  little  else  than  a  jocular  fancy,  was  so 
strong  in  Scotland  that  when  the  Covenant- 
ing army,  under  Montro.se,  marched  into 
Aberdeen  on  the  30th  March  1639,  and  was 
favored  by  good  weather,  a  minister  pointed 


Q— Who  owned  the  Philippine  Islands  be- 
fore Spain?  A— The  Philippines  were  dis- 
covered by  Magellan  in  1521  and  were  taken 
possession  of  in  1565,  by  a  fleet  from  Mexico. 
Ini  1570  a  settlement  was  effected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Manila  river  and  Manila  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
on  the  islands.  They  were  inhabited  by  Ma- 
lays when  discovered.  Magellan  was  a  Por- 
tuguese in  the  service  of  Spain. 


Q — What  is  the  story  of  Casper  Hauser? 
A — All  that  is  known  about  Casper  Hauser 
is  that  on  May  26,  1828,  he  was  found  in  the 
streets  of  Nuremberg  with  a  letter  directed 
to  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  city,  and  dated 
"From  the  Bavarian  border,  place  unknown, 
1828."  The  letter  contained  a  meagre  and 
doubtful  account  of  his  life,  giving  the  date 
of  his  birth  as  April  30,  1812,  but  not  dis- 
closing his  birthplace.  His  helplessness  ex- 
cited sympathy,  the  more  so  as  he  was  a  fine 
looking  youth,  and  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded him  made  him  and  his  history  the 
subject  of  intense  curiosity.  He  himself 
could  tell  little  about  his  past  life,  except  that 
he  had  been  kept  in  a  dark  place  under- 
ground, and  attended  by  a  man  who  did  not 
show  his  face.  Shortly  before  he  was  re- 
leased this  mysterious  attendant  had  taught 
him  to  walk  and  to  write  a  few  words.  He 
was  well  cared  for  at  Nuremberg,  and  his 
education  began  but  attempts  to  assassinate 
him  were  made  in  a  most  mysterious  man- 
ner, and  at  last  he  was  stabbed  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Anspach  and  died  December  17. 
1833.  His  identity  could  not  be  established 
with  certainty.  In  the  opinion  of  some  he 
was  a  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  of  " 
Baden,  while  others  considered  him  an  im- 
postor. 


Q — Why  is  natural  ice  colder  than  arti- 
ficial ice?  A — Because  natural  ice  melts 
faster  than  the  artificial.  The  latter  is  frozen 
harder  and  there  is  not  so  much  snow  ice 
mi.xed  with  it.  In  the  melting  process  we 
get  the  cooling  effects  of  ice  and  the  faster 
it  melts  the  lower  temperature  we  get.  Put 
a  given  quantity  of  each  kind  in  two  re- 
frigerators and  the  one  with  the  natural  ice 
will  register  a  temperature  many  degrees 
lower  than  the  other. 


Q — What     is     the   difference    between    an 
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American  mile  and  the  mile  in  other  coun- 
tries? How  many  feet  in  a  knot  as  the  sail- 
or's call  it?  A — The  English  mile,  used  also 
in  this  country,  measures  1,760  yards,  or  5,- 
280  feet.  But  the  mile  of  foreign  countries 
varies  as  much  as  the  language,  so  that  trav- 
eling a  mile  is  one  thing  in  France,  and 
quite  another  thing,  either  shorter  or  longer, 
in  other  countries.  The  French  system  of 
the  "kilometer,"  or  1,000  meters,  is  also  used 
in  Belgium  and  Holland.  To  cyclers  and 
others  traveling  in  those  countries  the  kilo- 
meter— equal  to  1.094  yards — is  used  as  a 
mile  measure.  The  Spanish  mile  is  1,522 
yards,  and  the  Russian  only  1,167  yards.  But 
the  Chinese  have  the  easiest  time  of  all  in 
making  a  mile  record,  their  mile  being  only 
609  yards.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  mile 
is  11,690  yards,  and  in  Germany  it  equals 
three  English  miles.  Other  differences  are: 
Italian,  2,025  yard's;  Portuguese,  2,250;  Aus- 
tria, 8,297,  and  Denmark  8,238.  2.  A  knot  is 
a  nautical  mile.  To  ascertain  the  length  of 
a  knot  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  di- 
vided into  360  degrees,  each  degree  contain- 
ing 60  knots;  consequently  the  circumference 
of  thel  earth  (viz.,  131,385,456  feet)  divided 
by  360  by  60  gives  the  length  as  6082.66  feet, 
which  is  generally  the  standard. 


parts  of  Spain.  The  invasion  of  the  Chris- 
tians became  more  and  more  persistent,  end- 
ing in  the  final  capture  of  Granada  by  Ferd- 
inand in  1492. 


Q — Give  some  information  about  the 
Moors  of  Spain?  A — The  name  was  given 
to  the  Mohammedan  race  which  invaded  the 
southern  part  of  Spain  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighth  century,  A.  D.  All  the  leaders 
of  this  famous  invasion  were  Arabs,  but  as 
their  forces  were  largely  recruited  from  the 
African  population  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
old  "Mauri  of  Mauritania,"  the  whole  of  the 
invaders  were  called  by  the  popular  name  of 
Moors.  In  711  A.  D.  Musa,  the  Arab  Vice- 
roy of  Western  Africa,  sent  his  freedman, 
Tarik,  to  survey  the  southern  portion  of 
Spain,  and  in  less  than  one  year  the  whole  of 
Andalusia,  then  the  richest  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, had  submitted  to  his  arms,  while  he  had 
himself  left  behind  him  for  all  time  a  sure 
record  of  his  prowess,  the  ancient  Calpe, 
which  he  had  captured,  being  named  from 
him  Gebel-al-Tarik  i(the  Hill  of  Tarik),  now 
shortened  into  Gibraltar.  In  the  following 
year  Musa  himself  came  over,  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  his  lieutenant,  and  in  the  next  45 
years  all  Spain,  except  the  Asturias.  sub- 
mitted to  the  rule  of  successive  warriors 
with  the  title  of  Emirs,  the  deputies  of  the 
Viceroys  of  Africa.  The  Moors  formed  dy- 
nasties, which  maintained  for  more  than 
seven   centuries    a    sway   over   the    whole   or 


"  OLE  EZ.  PERKINS." 


Ez.  Perkins  was  the  greatest  cuss 

Fer  tellin'  lies  'at  ever  wuz. 

There  wan't  a  thing  beneath  the  sun 

That  Ez.  would  say  he  hadn't  done, 

And  done  a  durn  sight  better  than 

Just  'ary  other  livin'  man. 

An'  if  a  feller  'd  go  ter  tell 

A  yarn,  't  would  start  up  Ez.  an' — well! 

That  other  feller'd  simply  quit 

When  Ezry  got  agoin'  it. 

So  when  he  struck  the  town  one  day 
A  staggerin'  in  the  queerest  way. 
An'  sez.  "Well,  boys,  I  guess  I'm  done; 
A  rattler's  bit  me," — everyone 
Just  grinned  and  winked  the  other  eye 
An'  sez,   "Here  comes  another  lie." 
But  Ez.  just  fooled  us,  for  at  that 
He  reeled  and  tumbled  over  flat. 
An'  then  Doc.  Simmons  cum  an'  sez, 
"Boys,  here's  the  last  of  pore  ole  Ez." 

We  all  felt  bad,  I  tell  you  now, 
An'  some  one  sez,  "Well,  I'll  allow 
It  was  a  rattler,  coz  I  see 
One  ten  foot  long — "    Well,  huUy  gee! 
No  wonder  that  he  looked  surprised, — 
Ole  Ez.  was  openin'  up  his  eyes. 
An'  in  a  voice  we  just  could  hear, 
Sez  he,  "This  one  was  forty,  clear," 
An'  then  a  smile  passed  o'er  his  lips, 
An'  calmly  he  passed  in  his  chips. 

'Twas  quite  a  spell  'fore  we'd  agree 

What  Ez.'s  epitaph  should  be. 

We  wanted  somethin'  plain  and  neat 

That  told  his  virtues  all  complete. 

An'  that,  you  see,  just  made  it  bad: 

We  couldn't  think  er  none  he  had. 

But  finally  we  put  "A  mere 

Plain  speaker  of  the  truth,  lies  here." 

And,  when  we  got  it  done,  we  sez, 

'There!    That's  a  lie  'ud  tickle  Ez." 

— Joe  Lincoln. 


A  writer  who  spent  much  of  his  early 
life  in  Turkey  observed  that  Turkish  books 
and  booksellers  were  among  the  curious  feat- 
ures of  the  country.  "The  Turkish  booksel- 
ler," he  said,  "has  a  soul  above  trade.  He 
rarely  or  never  attempts  to  push  his  wares, 
and  treasures  some  of  his  more  valuable 
books  so  greatly  that  he  can  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  sell  them,' although  they  form  part 
of  his  stock  in  trade.  Many  of  the  books 
displayed  by  the  bookseller  are  in  manu- 
script, which  the  old-fashioned  Turks  esteem 
more  highly  than  print."  The  Koran  he  may 
not  sell.  He  gives  it  away  in  return  for  a 
present  of  its  value  in  money. 
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OKKICIAL     DEPARTIVIEISIT. 


The  objects  of  this  association  are  (a),  to  promote 
and  encourage  bicycle  riding  for  business,  pleasure 
and  health;  (b),  to  protect  and  defend  the  rig-hts  of 
wheelmen,  who  are  members  of  this  association;  (c), 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  touring  at  home  and 
abroad;  (d),  to  procure  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  better  laws  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  bicycle  paths ;  to  promote 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  its  members  by  frequent 
Meets  and  reunions. 


OPFICBRS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 
President,      Geo.      L.      Cooke,      15     Westminster 

Providence,    R.    I. 
First  vice-president,    "Walter 

St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Second    vice-presidenti     Geo. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Secretary- treasurer,     Abbot     Bassett, 

Ave.,    Boston.    Mass. 
Foreign   consul,    Joseph   Pennell,    14   Buckingham    St., 

Strand,    W.    C,    London,    England. 


St.. 

M.     Meserole,     44     Court 
M..     Schell,     Box     1145, 
221     Columbus 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Rights  and  Privileges— William  M.  P.  Bowen,  chair- 
man, Banigan  Building,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Charles 
P.   Cossum,    Poughkeepsie,   N.  T. 

Highway  Improvement— Hibberd  B.  Worrell,  chairman, 
555  West  Sixteenth'  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Robert 
A.  Kendall,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Horatio  S.  Earle, 
Etetrodt,  Mich.;  Arthur  P.  Benson,  Dedham, 
M,ass. ;  Harry  C.  G.  BUard,  Cincinnati,   O. 

Local  Organization— Clarence  W.  Small,  chairman,  74 
Winslow  St.,  Portland,  Me.;  Robert  T.  Kingsbury, 
Keene,  N.  H. ;  James  M,.  Pickens,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Touring— Abbot  Bassett,  chairman,  221  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. ;  George  M.  Schell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;   Nelson   H.    Gibbs,   Providence,   R.   I. 

Committee  on  Legislation— W.  M.  Thomas,  chairman, 
Atty.  General's  office,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  George  A. 
Perkins,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William  A.  Howell,  Rock- 
ville,    Conn. 


No  officer  of  the  League  (except  the  Secretary  - 
Treasurer),  nor  any  member  of  a  committee  is  re- 
quired to  answer  any  communication,  unless  return 
postage  accompanies  it. 


DUES:— Applicants  pay  75  cents  a  year.  Member- 
ships may  be  renewed  for  75  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
bers may  subscribe  for  the  official  organ  at  the  club 
rate  of  25  cents.  This  Is  optional  and  the  sum  must 
be  paid  in  addition  to  the  dues.  Life  membership, 
$10.  Life  members  must  pay  additional  for  official 
organ  if  they  desire  it.  All  dues  payable  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston  funds.  Money  orders 
preferred.  Personal  checks  outside  the  foregoing  cities 
are  subject  to  a  collection  fee  of  10  cents,  which 
must  be  added  to  amount   in  all  cases. 


APPLICATION  BLANK:— Ii:  applicant  is  unpro- 
vided with  regular  blank  from  headquarters,  he  may 
write  his  name,  address  and  occupation  on  a  slip  of 
paper  6  by  3  Inches.  Add  the  names  of  two  refer- 
encea  and  send  same  with  one  dollar  to  Abbot  Bas- 
sett, Secretary-Treasurer,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boa- 
ton,   Mass.     Regular  blank  supplied   on  application. 

RENEW  AI>  BLANK  I— To  renew  membership.  In 
t!i86  member  lias  no  renewal  blank,  write  number, 
date  of  expiration,  name  and  full  address,  and  send 
with  enclosure  of  one  dollar  to  Abbot  I'-asaett,  221 
Columbus  Ave.,    BoHton,    Mass. 


LEAGUE  CLUBS:— A  League  Club  becomes  such 
when  its  entire  membership  belongs  to  the  L.  A.  W. 
We  issue  a  ticket  of  membership  to  such  club.  There 
is  no  fee.  A  League  Club,  by  becoming  such,  attests 
its  loyalty  to  the  cause  which  the  L.  A.  W.  stands 
for. 


Members  touring  abroad  are  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  a  ticket  of  membership 
in  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club  of  England.  This 
ticket  will  give  the  holder  all  the  advantages  of 
the  hotel  and  consul  system  which  the  C.  T.  C.  has 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  will 
save  much  trouble  at  the  cus-tom  houses,  where  tne 
ticket  will  be  a  passport  in  lieu  of  a  cash  deposit. 


VETERAN:— A  member  becomes  a  Veteran  when 
he  has  teeen  a  member  ten  consecutive  years.  When 
he  enters  upon  his  tenth  year  his  ticket  will  be 
market  '  'Veteran' '  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  Veteran  Bar.  He  must  hold  a  ticket  bearing 
number  less    than   2210. 


PIONEER:— A  Pioneer  is  one  who  belongs  to  the 
"Pioneers."  To  be  eligible  to  membership  he  must 
have  Joined  the  L.  A.  W.  during  the  decade  of 
1880-89.  He  pays  dues  of  50  cents  each  two  years. 
A   Plonaer   must   bold    a  number  less   than  951. 


SUPPLIES:— Badges:  Solid  gold,  $2;  plated,  $1; 
Enameled  Rim,  75  cents.  Russia  leather  ticket  hold- 
ers, 25  cents.  Veteran  Bar:  Pi'ice,  $2.50.  Screw 
Driver  for  Key  Ring.  10  cents.  Road  Maps,  State 
and  City    Maps,    etc.     Send  for  list. 


SIDE  PATH  TAGS:— The  right  to  ride  on  the 
side  paths  of  New  York  State  is  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tag.  This  will  allow  the  holder  to  ride 
on  any  path  in  the  State.  Tags  may  be  purchased 
of  Secretary-Treasurer  Bassett.  50  cents  for  tag,  i 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  packing  (coin  or  stamps). 
To  League  members  only.  League  members  who  In- 
tend touring  in  New  York  State  should  procure  one  of 
these   tags. 


SECOND  MESSAGE. 


Brethren,  some  of  you.  I  see.  are  at  it. 
"  Probably  a  great  many  of  you  are.  and  your 
good  works  will  shine  later.  Former  mem- 
bers have  considered  wisely  and  well  and  are 
with  us  again.  This  is  really  encouraging. 
Even  more  so  is  the  remarkable  accession  in 
March.  Personally  I  thank  you  who  Jiave 
returned  to  the  fold,  you  who  have  newly 
joined,  you  to  whom  these  things  are  due; 
also  you  who  still  renew  your  membership, 
even  if  you  have  not  as  yet  obtained  the  one 
member  in  addition  to  y(nirself — doubtless 
you   will   presently  succeed. 

And   now  for 

T.EAGUE   DAY. 

The  Executive  Committe  have  appointed 
June  29th  as  the  date.  It  is  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  week:  almost  the  last  day  of 
ihc  nicest  montli  of  the  year:  just  before  the 
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summering  period.  Tlie  roads  are  never  bet- 
ter; wheeling  is  at  its  height.  The  shore 
places  and  out-of-door  resorts  in  general 
have  opened.  Clams,  lobsters  and  other  sea- 
food, chickens,  fresh-water  fish,  and  whatso- 
ever other  delicacies  the  inland  taverners 
and  victuallers  provide,  then  taste  the  best. 
So  we  reasoned,  and  so  we  decided.  We 
have  done  our  part;  you  must  now  do  yours. 
Resolve  yourselves  into  committees  in  the 
different  localities.  Do  not  wait  for  formal 
organization.  Make  the  affair  quite  informal. 
Some  arrangement  in  advance  is  need- 
ed; but  the  main  thing  is  to  get  to- 
gether, have  your  run  or  meet  where 
it  will  draw  the  largest  attendance  in 
that  particular  place,  and  let  every  one  go 
that  possibly  can.  Have  a  good,  but  not 
expensive  "feed,"  and  be  thoroughly  social. 
If  there  are  other  wheelmen  round  about  you, 
not  members  of  the  League,  get  them  to 
join  you  and  the  League  as  well. 

GEO.   L.  COOKE, 

President. 


LEAGUE  DAY. 


Wednesday,  June  29,  is  appointed  League 
Day  for  1904,  bj'  the   Executive   Committee, 
GEO.  L.  COOKE,  President. 


ESSTEE'S  COLUMN. 


"Three  dogs  surround  me  as  I  write; 
At  times  they  snarl,  at  times  they  bite. 
Each  striving  with  a  jealous  care 
To  keep  the  nearest  to  my  chair. 
Ah  me!    I  sigh,  when  shall  I  see 
Three  mortals  quarreling  over  me. 
Like  those  three  dogs  of  different  breed. 
Who  wait  to  follow  where  I  lead? 
And  when  I   quit   my  Brownie  lay. 

And  take  my  wheel  to  have  a  spin, 
Along  the  broad  and  level  way 

The  races  of  our  lives  begin." 

— Palmer  Cox. 


May  renewals  should  be  half  in  when  this 
is  read.  Those  who  renew  early  help  the 
cause. 


The  L.  A.  W.  was  born  May  31,  1880.  We 
celebrate'  its  24th  anniversary  this  year.  Next 
year  the  silver  anniversary  will  be  in  order 
and  then  we  should  have  a  celebration  in- 
deed.    Remember  it. 


"We  sedentary  Americans  must  take  to 
the  road  or  go  to  the  wall.  For  exercise,  in 
prose,  talk  a  walk;  in  poetry,  a  wheel." — 
John  G.  Wooley. 


We  have  made  an  arrangement  with  our 
good  friend.  L  B.  Potter,  to  represent  us  in 
New  York  City  and  receive  dues  from  all 
those  in  Greater  New  York  who  desire  a 
place  to  go  to  and  pay  dues.  Mr.  Potfer  is 
Secretary  of  the  American  Motor  Associa- 
tion and  he  has  the  offices  recently  occupied 
by  the  New  York  Division  at  132  Nassau  St., 
Vanderbilt  Bldg.  Call  in  and  see  the  ex- 
President  and  pay  dues. 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Richards  at  12  Warren 
St.,  New  York  City,  to  receive  and  receipt 
for  dues.  Our  members  in  Greater  New 
York  should  avail  themselves  of  these  oppor- 
tunities to  transact  League  business. 


League  day  is  assigned  for  June  29.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  be  observed  in  every  city 
and  town  in  the  land.  Don't  write  and  ask 
us  what  to  do.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule.  Make  your  own  program.  Celebrate. 
If  you  have  a  new  idea,  push  it.  Novelties 
desired.  A  banquet  in  the  evening  is  pop- 
ular. A  run  before  the  banquet  is  a  good 
thing.  New  let's  see  who  will  give  us  the 
best  and   most  unique  celebration. 


Renewals  of  the  New  York  Club  are  in. 
The  clab  is  number  one  on  the  list  of  League 
clubs  and  the  renewals  are  among  the  first 
to  be  received  each  year.  ' 


The  Massachusetts  Division  held  a  banquet 
at  the  Revere  House,  Boston,  on  the  evening 
of  April  30.  It  was  a  grand  reunion  of  old- 
time  cyclers  and  a  very  jolly  occasion  was 
made  of  it.  Chief  Consul  Geo.  A.  Perkins 
presided.  Speeches  were  made  by  Colonel 
Albert  A.  Pope,  Capt.  A.  D.  Peck,  Abbot 
Bassett,  H.  Winslow  Warren,  ex-Chief  Con- 
sul Mahlon  D.  Currier  and  many  others. 
All  pledged  allegiance  to  the  League  and 
promised  their  best  efforts  to  keep  it  actively 
alive.  Colonel  Pope  suggested  plans  of 
work  which  promise  to  give  us  several  thou- 
sand  members   and  workers. 


It  was  a  universal  request  among  Boston 
wheelmen  that  they  be  called  early  on  May 
Day.  And  they  were  called  early.  It  was 
the  gladdest,  merriest  day  of  all  the  glad  new 
year  and  Lon  Peck  was  King  of  the  May. 
Four  thousand  wheelmen  gathered  at  Chest- 
nut Hill  Reservoir.  They  went  there  on 
velocipedes,  on  ordinaries,  on  Kangaroos,  on 
Stars  and  on  the  modern  Chainless.  Alfred 
D.,  Chandler,  who  first  rode  a  bicycle  in 
America,  was  there  followed  by  live  sons,  all 
on  cycles.  One  old  rider,  82  years  of  age; 
another  man  of  78  rode  over  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  The  Boston  Club,  the  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Rovers,  the  Newton,  the  Wal- 
tham,  the  Shoe  City  Wheelmen  of  Brockton 
and  a  score  of  other  clubs  rode  in  line. 
Riders  were  present  from  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Maine  and  Vermont.  It  was  a  fine  day  and 
a  great  occasion.  Col.  Pope  made  a  telling 
speech  to  the  boys  and  he  was  followed  by 
Lieut.  Gen.  Miles.  A  lunch  was  served  in 
the  carriage  house  of  the  Hinckley  estate.  It 
was  a  scene  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed 
for  many  years.  Every  one  was  enthusiastic 
and  full  of  hearty  greeting.  Esstee  was  on 
hand  and  found  a  very  large  number  who 
were  anxious  to  join  the  League.  A  very 
large  number  of  old-timers  who  had  gone 
out  came  back  into  the  fold.  Many  volun- 
teer workers  came  forward  and  asked  to  be 
appointed  Consuls.  It  was  an  inspiration  to 
every  lover  of  the  wheel.  It  means  much  for 
cycling.     It  has   kindled  the  fires   of  energy 
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and   enthusiasm.      Reservoir    Day   will   be   a 
thing  to  happen  every  year. 


The  Office  of  Public  Road  Inquiries  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  unites  with 
the  National  Good  Roads  Association,  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company, 
the  State  and  County  Officials  of  Missouri, 
and  the  Officials  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  to- 
gether with  many  commercial  bodies  and 
railway  organizations,  is  holding  a  National 
and  International  Good  Roads  Convention 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  week  of  May  i6 
to  21,  1904.  All  good  roads  men  should  at- 
tend. 


'  C.  C.  Murphy  and  C.  M.  Darling,  both  L. 
A.  W.  members,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  started 
on  a  wheel  trip  on  May  2d  during  which 
they  will  visit  at  least  one  city  in  every 
st;ate  of  the  Union  and  their  itinerary  in- 
cludes a  stop  at  2,787  towns.  A  wager  of 
$5,000,  it  is  stated,  has  been  made  that  the 
trip  will  not  be  successful,  and  both  Mr. 
Murphy  and  Mr.  Darling  are  determined  to 
win,  as  they  will  realize  a  percentage  pi  the 
bet.  The  boys  will  visit  the  Exposition  at 
St.  Louis  for  a  short  time.  It  will  take 
eighteen  months  to  make  the  journey,  and 
12,000  miles  will  be  covered.  This  will  ne- 
cessitate twenty-five  miles  of  travel  per  day. 
They  will  take  photographs  along  the  route 
and  these  will  be  used  to  illustrate  a  book 
which  will  be  written  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  trip. 


It  is  many  years  since  Esstee  has  been  able 
to  speak  of  broken  records.  In  the  past  four 
years  every  month  has  given  us  business  less 
in  volume  than  the  complementary  month  of 
the  year  preceding.  This  year  March  and 
April  have  gone  ahead  of  the  March  and 
April  of  1903.  Now  let's  see  if  we  can't  do 
better  in  May  than  we  did  last  year.  If  some 
of  the  laggards  of  April  will  do  their  duty, 
and  if  the  May  fellows  will  come  promptly 
to  time  we  shall  surely  score  a  best  on  record 
for  the  present   month. 


Who  first  beholds  the  light  of  day 
In  spring's  sweet  flowery  month  of  May, 
And  wears  an  emerald  all  her  life, 
Shall  be  a  loved  and  happy  wife. 


I  used  to  know  a  man  who  knew 

.•\notlier  who   knew   me — 
Tlic  man  I  knew  knew  him  who  knew 

'i'he  man    t   knew,  you  see. 
The  man   I  knew  who  knew  the  man 

I  knew  possessed  a  gnu — 
It  was  a  new-imported  gnu — 

I    knew   the   new   gnu,    too. 
The    new     gnu    knew    the    man    wlin    knew 

The  man  I  knew,  you  see — 
We  knew  each  other,  so  tlie  gnu 

Was  no  new  gnu  to  me. 


Toil  on,  whate'er  your  mission  be, 
Nor  quail  at  wliat  the  cynics  say; 
Posterity  oft  marks  "o.  k." 

I'"iir  what  ihc  present  calls  "n.  g." 


It  is  easy  to  sit  in  the  sunshine 
And  talk  to  the  man  in  the  shade, 

It  is  easy  to  float  in  a  well-trimmed  boat 
And  point  out  the  places  to  wade. 

It  is  easy  to  sit  in  your  carriage 

And  counsel  the  men  on  foot; 
But   get   down   and  walk  and  you'll   change 
your  talk 

As  you  feel  the  peg  in  your  foot. 

The  up-curled  mouth  of  pleasure 

Can  preach  of  sorrow's  worth; 
But  give  it  a  slip,  and  a  wryer  lip 

Was  never  made  on  earth. 


The  following  little  table  gives  the  names 
of  the  most  important  mythological  deities. 
Many  of  them  are  constantly  being  referred 
to  in  modern  literature,  but  everybody  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  significance  of  each 
name : 


(xods  and  Goddesses. 
King  ot  Gods 
G-od  of  Water 
God  of  the  Lower  Regions 
Messenger  of  tlie  Gods 
God  of  War 
The  God's Smitli    .... 
God  of  Light 
Goddess  of  Hunting 
Goddess  of  Wisdom 

"Wife  of  Jupiter      

Goddess  of  Tillage 
Goddess  of  the  Heai-th 

Goddess  of  Beauty 

God  of  Wine  

God  of  Love  

God  of  Time 

"Wife  of  Chronos     

Queen  of  Hades       

Goddess  of  the  Rainbows 
Cup-Bearer  to  the  Gods 


G-reet. 

Roman. 

Zeus. 

Jupiter. 

Poseidon. 

Neptune. 

I'luto. 

Pluto. 

Hermes. 

Mercury. 

Ares. 

Mars. 

Hephaestos. 

Vulcan. 

ApoHon. 

Apollo. 

Artemis. 

Diana. 

Athene. 

Minerva. 

Hera. 

Juno. 

Demeter. 

Ceres. 

Hestia. 

Vesta. 

Aplirodite. 

Venus. 

Oiouysos. 

Bacchus. 

Eros. 

Cupid. 

Chronos. 

Saturn. 
Cybele. 
Proserpina, 

Persephone. 

Iris. 

Iris. 

Hebe. 

Hebe. 

Solar  Heat 
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As  I  walked  by  myself.  I  talked  to  myself. 

And  thus  myself  said  unto  me: 
"Look  to  thyself  and  take  care  of  thyself, 

For  nobody  cares  for  thee." 

So  I  turned  to  myself  and  I  answered  myself 

In  the  selfsame  reverie: 
"Look  to  thyself  or  not  to  thyself 

The  selfsame  thing  it  will  be." 
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JUNE. 

June  and  the  skies  brimming  over 

With  seas  of  the  tenderest  blue; 
June  and  the  bloom  of  the  clover. 

Heavy  with  honey  and  dew: 
June  and  the  reeds  and  the  rushes. 

Slender  and  lithesome  and  long; 
June  and  the  larks  and  the  thrushes 

Singing  their  happiest  song. 

June  and  the  rose   in  her  beauty 

Making  an  Eden  again; 
June  and  desire  is  duty 

Crowning  the  wishes  cf  nitn; 
June  in 'her  leaves  and  her  laces 

Gladding  the  earth  with  a  smile; 
June  and  the  gods  and  the  Graces 

Dwelling  with  mortals  awhile. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


SCRAPS  OF  ORANGE  BLOSSOMS. 


This  is  the  month  of  marriages!  The  sta- 
tisticians tell  us  that  there  are  more  mar- 
riages in  June  than  in  any  other  month. 
Some  one  asks  why?  An  old  Roman 
proverb  says  that  June  marriages  are  "good 
for  the  man  and  happy  for  the  maid."  The 
goddess  Juno,  wife  of  Jupiter  and  queen  of 
heaven,  vyas  the  special  guardian  of  the  fe- 
male sex  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Her 
festival  was  held  in  June.  June  was  her 
month.  Then  naturally  brides  would  date 
their  weddings  in  June.     ■ 


June  is  the  month  of  the  sweet  girl  grad- 
uate. What  a  lot  of  loveliness  bunched  in 
one  month. 


You  can't  always  judge  from  appearances. 
The  gaudiest  watch-chain  may  have  nothing 
but  a  door-key  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the 
finest-looking  house  may  have  water  in  the 
cellar. 


If  you  can't  express  yourself  clearly  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  make  a  bluff 
at   it.     The  dog  with  the  stump  tail  does   as 
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much    wagging   as    the    dog    with    the    unab- 
breviated caudal  appendage. 


Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  We  sigh  for 
it.  We  demand  it.  One  of  these  days  we 
shall  read  a  notice  like  this;  The  bride 
looked  very  well  in  a  traveling  dress,  but  all 
eyes  were  centered  on  the  groom.  He  wore 
a  dark  suit  that  fitted  perfectly  his  manly 
form,  a  large  bouquet  decorated  his  coat 
lapel,  and  in  his  daintily  gloved  hands  he 
carried  a  bouquet  of  American  beauties. 
His  hair  was  cut  close,  and  a  delicate  odor 
of  barber's  oil  floated  down  the  aisle  as  he 
passed.  The  young  people  will  miss-  him 
now  that  he  is  married.  He  is  loved  by  all 
for  his  many  accomplishments,  his  tender 
graces,  and  his  winning  ways.  The  bride 
commands  a  good  salary  as  a  bookkeeper, 
and  the 'groom  will  miss  none  of  the  luxuries 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  A  crqwd 
of  pretty  young  men  saw  him  off  at  the 
depot. 


"Old  wood  to  burn!  Old  wine  to  drink! 
Old  friends  to  trust!  Old  authors  to  read!" 
so  Alonso  of  Aragon  was  wont  to  say.  To 
which,  according  to  learned  Selden,  King 
James  was  wont  to  add,  "Old  shoes  to  wear, 
for  they  are  easiest  to  the  feet!"  After  all, 
there  is  a  warm,  cozy  feel  to  expressions 
like  these,  and  it  must  be  a  shallow  and  un- 
responsive heart  that  does  not  enjoy  drawing 
up  his  chair  close  before  them,  as  before  a 
glowing  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  basking  in 
their  genial  rays. 


Another  specimen  of  the  Meanest  Man 
has  been  unearthed.  A  local  paper  relates 
that  he  put  a  porcelain  egg  in  the  nest  of  an 
ambitious  hen,  and  found  that  the  eggs  she 
laid  were  of  increased  size.  Then  he  put  a 
goose  egg  in  the  nest;  the  aforesaid  hen  laid 
an  egg  just  as  large.  He  was  so  pleased 
with  the  scheme  that  he  put  a  whitewashed 
football  in  the  nest. 

When  he  went  the  next  time  to  search  for 
eggs  he  found  one  as  big  as  a  football,  but 
no  hen  in  sight.  Securing  the  egg,  he  saw 
engraved  on  it  these  words:  "I'm  no  ostrich, 
but  I've  done  my  best." 

Later  he  found  the  hen  inside  of  the  egg. 


An  editor  was  conducting  a  none  too  suc- 
cessful paper  out  West.  A  funeral  passed 
the  office  window,  and  the  editor  eyed  it 
gloomily. 

"I  wonder  if  that's  nur  subscribi'r?"  he 
muttered  to  his  assislanl. 


Comparatively  few  land  animals  are  car- 
nivorous, while  nearly  all  fishes  live  on  ani- 
mal prey.  For  the  weakling,  life  in  the  ocean 
must  be  full  of  anxiety,  for  there  is  no  se- 
curity night  or  day.  Fish  like  the  mackerel, 
which  hunts  by  sight,  can  catch  their  food 
only  in  the  daytime.  But  ground  fish  have 
sensitive  touch  organs  and  acute  smell,  and 
they  can  work  day  or  night.  The  sole  feeds 
only  at  night.  In  fact,  it  lies  buried  in  the 
mud  all  day,  and  seldom  makes  its  appear- 
ance until  after  dark.  But  nearly  all  the  ani- 
mals whiph  serve  as  prey  have  some  way  of 
protecting  themselves,  although  it  appears  to 
avail  them  little.  Some  of  them  hide  in  holes 
and  among  the  seaweed;  others  build  tubular 
structures:  others  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground. 


The  origin  of  the  familiar  expression, 
"Not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  him,"  is  thus  ex- 
plained: The  custom  of  holding  the  candle 
for  a  reader  dates  back  to  the  old  times 
when  illuminants  were  scarce  and  inadequate. 
One  can  fancy  that  in  the  lady's  bower  the 
favorite  page,  or  the  privileged  maid  would 
be  the  one  to  stand  near  the  mistress  and 
"hold  the  candle."  The  phrase,  perhaps,  has 
acquired  additional  weight  from  ecclesiastical 
usage;  for  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  two 
servers  held  the  candles;  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  externals  to  the  act  of  pro- 
claiming the  Light  of  the  World  led  to  the 
erecting  of  the  necessary  device  into  a  litur- 
gical symbol  familiar  to  us  today.         , 


The  Athenaeum  is  the  appellation  of  a  so- 
ciety in  a  near-by  village  which  devotes  an 
evening  each  month  to  the  consideration  of 
topics  of  current  interest.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing was  taken  up  the  subject  of  compulsory 
education.  There  was  a  vigorous  exposition 
of  views  pro  and  con,  into  which  not  a  little 
feeling  entered. 

Finally  one  member,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing attentively,  after  considerable  difficulty 
obtained  the  floor  and  remarked  that  the 
field  had  been  gone  over  so  thoroughly  that 
there  remained  little  to  be  said. 

"But,"  he  added,  "I  want  to  say  this: 
Some  people  have  no  children  and  don't  care 
whether  they  go  to  school   or  not." 


.\  Russian  young  girl  named  Nav.ajokszakaz- 

cszojivitch. 
Who  lived  in  Ihp  village  of  Goloskjczspokslji- 
jivitch, 

Got  tired  of  her  name 
And  to  better  the  same 
She  married  a  man  named  Zhskzylchz — and- 
a-whole-lot-morc-of-the-alpliabclovitch. 
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He  was  an  old  farmer,  and  by  hard  work 
and  parsimonious  habits  he  had  got  together 
a  little  fortune.  The  time  had  arrived  for 
him  when  walking  was  no  longer  a  pleasure, 
and  so  he  decided  that  he  was  at  last  justified 
in  ordering  a  family  carriage. 

Off  he  went  one  morning  to  a  carriage- 
builder's,  and  described  in  detail  the  kind  of 
vehicle  he  wished  to  buy. 

"Of  course,  you'll  want  rubber  tires?"  said 
Mr.  Ceesprings,  the  carriage-builder. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  farmer,  in  tones 
of  resentment.  "My  folks  ain't  that  kind. 
When  they're  riding  they  want  to  kn'bw  it." 


Professor  E.  G.  Dexter,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to 
proving  that  football  is  a  harmless  game,  is 
very  popular  among  the  students.  He  was 
entertaining  a  group  of  them  at  his  residence 
one  night,  and  during  a  space  of  silence  he 
took  down  and  brandished  a  magnificent 
sword  that  hung  over  his  fireplace. 

"Never  will  I  forget,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
day  I  drew  this  blade  for  the  first  time." 

"Where  did  you  draw  it,  sir?"  a  Freshman 
asked,  respectfully. 

"At  a  raffle,"   said   Professor  Dexter. 


G.  C.  writes:  "You  have  given  us  several 
instances  of  trivial  causes  which  have,  in  the 
past,  led  to  war.  You  might  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in 
whicli  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
played  so  conspicuous  and  brilliant  a  part, 
was,  it  is  said,  the  outcome  of  a  spilt  glass 
of  water  at  a  Tuileries  ball.  One  of  the 
Court  ladies  had  expressed  a  wish  for  a  glass 
of  water  in  the  hearing  of  the  British  and 
Spanish  Ambassadors,  who  forthwith  has- 
tened to   get  it. 

"On  returning,  each  holding  a  tumbler, 
they  found  that  the  fair  bird  had  flown  and 
was  dancing  with  a  French  statesman;  and 
to  ciown  their  discomfiture  the  English  dip- 
lomat bumped  against  the  Spaniard  and  up- 
set the  water  he  was  carrying — an  accident 
which  led  to  an  apology  and  an  exchange  of 
courtesies.  A  trivial,  ridiculous  incident 
enough,  but  it  served  to  inflame  jealousies 
and  cement  sympathies  and  thus  to  turn  the 
balance  in  the  direction  of  war. 

"More  absurd  still  was  the  cause  which  may 
be  said  to  have  led  to  centuries  of  war  be- 
tween England  and  France.  In  order  to 
please  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Louis  VII. 
of  France  had  consented  to  remove  his  beard, 
in  common  with  his   subjects,  and  present  a 


clean-shaven  face  to  the  world.  It  was  a 
disastrous  shave,  for  it  led  to  so  much  fric- 
tion with  his  wife,  who  resented  her  hus- 
band's changed  appearance,  that  at  last  the 
King  divorced  her,  to  become  a  few  months 
later  the  wife  of  Henry  II.  of  England. 
From  this  marriage  of  Henry  to  the  angry, 
discarded  wife  of  Louis  centuries  of  blood- 
shed may  be  said  to  have  followed. 

"A  war  in  China  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  which  involved  the  loss  of  half  a  mil- 
lion lives,  sprang  directly  from  a  /broken 
teapot.  The  teapot  was  the  treasured  pos- 
session of  a  dignitary  high  in  the  favor  and 
councils  of  the  Emperor,  and  when  he  was 
travelling  through  the  lawless  provinces  in 
the  north-west  of  China  some  of  his  retinue, 
who  had  fallen  behind  the  main  body,  were 
intercepted  by  a  band  of  robbers,  and  among 
the  spoils  the  teapot  was  found  and  con- 
temptuously flung  on  the  ground  and  broken. 
The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Emperor  by 
the  indignant  Mandarin,  a  punitive  force  was 
sent  out,  and  a  long  and  terrible  war 
ensued." 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE   LAXTGH. 


Dey's  a  heap  a  men  dat's  witty  an' 

Kin  tell  a  bully  joke, 
Dat  nebber  disremembers 

Any  funny  word  dat's  spoke; 
But  dey's  none  dat  teches  Eph'm — 

Eph'm  Diggs,  f'm  down  ouah  way- 
Kase  his  laugh  is  so  contiguous — 

Contidgious,   I   sh'd  say. 

What's  funny  about   Eph'm  is 

Dat  when  he  cracks  a  joke 
It  makes  no  difif'nce  ef  it's  weak, 

Dey's  somp'n  'bout  dat  moke. 
So  ef  he  springs  a  no-'count  yarn 

You  haw-haw  anyway — 
Kase  his  laugh  is  so  contiguous — 

Contidgious,   I  sh'd  say. 

It  don't  seem  lak  it  matters 

Dess  what  de  story  be — 
What  tickles  you  is  Eph'm's  laugh 

Hit  rings  so  full  and  free. 
It  ain't  de  story  ketches  you, 

It  may  be  ol'  an'  gray; 
But  his  laugh  is  so  contiguous — 

Contidgious,  I  sh'd  say. 


To  be  honest,  to  be  kind — to  earn  a  little, 
and  to  spend  a  little  less,  to  make  on  the 
whole  a  family  happier  for  his  presence,  to 
renounce  when  that  shall  be  necessary  and 
not  be  embittered,  to  keep  a  few  friends,  but 
these  without  capitulation — above  all  to 
keep  friends  with  himself — here  is  a  task  for 
all  that  man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy. — 
Robert   Louis  Stephenson. 
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A  German  journalist  has  recently  been  de- 
voting himself  to  a  special  form  of  study 
which  one  may  style  "the  psychology  of  ad- 
vertisement." He  finds,  as  the  result  of 
his  labors,  that  an  advertisement  should  ap- 
pear at  least  ten  times  in  about  the  same 
place  in  a  paper.  At  the  first  insertion  the 
reader  doesn't  see  it;  at  the  second  he  sees 
it,  but  does  not  read  it;  at  the  third  he  reads 
it;  at  the  fourth  he  finds  out  the  price  of  the 
article  advertised;  at  the  fifth  he  notes  the 
address;  at  the  sixth  he  speaks  of  it  to  his 
wife;  at  the  seventh  he  determines  to  buy  it; 
at  the  eighth  he  buys  it;  at  the  ninth  he 
speaks  of  it  to  his  friends;  at  the  tenth  his 
friends  tell  their  wives  about  it.  Then  comes 
multiplication,  and  the  result  may  be  left  to 
the  imagination. 


Louis  James  once  wrote  to  Edwin  Booth 
asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  real  or  feigned 
madness  of  Hamlet.  The  great  actor  re- 
sponded: "The  subject  is,  as  you  know,  one 
of  endless  controversy  among  the  learned 
heads.  I  have  been  questioned  so  often 
about  it  that  I  usually  find  it  safest  to  side 
with  both  parties  in  disputes  over  the  mat- 
ter. Yet  I  confess  I  do  not  consider  Hamlet 
mad — except  in  craft.  My  opinion  may  be  of 
little  value,  but  it's  the  result  of  many  weary 
walks  and  talks  with  him  for  hours  together 
in  the  wings." 


A  policeman  told  a  magistrate  that  the 
prisoner  "came  up  to  him  and  asked  him  to 
hold  a  lamp  post  till  he  went  past,  as  it  kept 
moving." 


It  was  the  Emperor  Nicholas  H.  who 
called  together  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  to  form  the  great  Peace  Tribunal  at 
The  Hague.  The  world  had  not  ceased  to 
wonder  why  the  present  war  was  instituted. 
Is  it  the  beginning  of  a  general  disarma- 
ment? was  asked.  The  German  Kaiser  was 
the  only  European  monarch  who  smiled. 
And  the  first  Power  to  fire  a  shot  in  anger 
was  the  Power  whose  ruler  suggested  the 
conference.  But,  it  is  not  Nicholas  who 
precipitated  the  present  conflict,  but  his 
Ministry,  wlm  had  buried  him  in  a  mass  of 
routine  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  time 
nor  inclination  to  learn  the  greater  trend.  A 
nKin  whose  heritage  is  spilled  blood,  physi- 
cally, if  not  mentally,  incapalile,  the  luiffor  of 
his  own  Ministry  ilivisinn,  witliout  a  nude 
heir,  living  under  momentary  dread  of 
assassination,  loving  peace  and  the  r|tnet  of 
his    limiK'.    hi-    lias    bi'cn    ridden    over    rniigh 


shod  by  the  Ministry  until  now  he  presents 
the  spectacle  of  an  Emperor  incapable  of 
employing  the  power  of  his  office,  and  is, 
unquestionably,  the  saddest  picture  of  a 
ruler  in  the  world.  The  word  Czar,  which 
we  often  employ  to  denote  the  Emperor,  has 
had  a  meaning  which  it  can  no  longer  hold. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  young  voters  held 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  the  audience  took 
the  oath  of  the  "freemen  of  Boston"  current 
in  the  17th  century:  "I  do  solemnly  bind  my- 
self that  I  will  give  my  vote  and  suffrage  as 
I  shall  judge  in  mine  own  conscience  may 
best  conduce  to  the  public  weal;  so  help  me 
God."  So  thinks  and  acts  the  mugwump, 
"Not  as  my  party  thinks,  but  as  I  think." 
Government  by  the  people,  not  by  party. 


It  was  the  devil  that  originally  put  it  into 
the  head  of  woman  that  she  had  nothing  co 
wear,  and  she  has  kept  it  there  ever  since  by 
her  own  exertions. 


A  student  long  ago  asked  the  president 
of  Oberlin  College  if  he  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  shorter  course  of  study. 
"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  president,  "but  that 
depends  upon  what  you  want  to  make  of 
yourself.  When  God  wants  to  make  an  oak, 
he  takes  a  hundred  years:  but  wh&n  he  wants 
to  make  a  squash,  he  takes  six  months." 
Now  suppose  the  boy  had  replied:  "The 
squashes  made  in  a  hundred  years  would  do 
more  good  to  mankind  that  would  the  oak?" 


If  there  is  one  aim  more  than  another  that 
the  Scrappist  has  in  view  it  is  the  promotion 
of  cheerfulness.  Be  of  good  cheer  alwa3's. 
Keep  to  the  broad  highways  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness.  Expect  to  succeed.  Think 
success,  and  you  will  succeed.  Keep  out  of 
the  back  alleys  of  gloom  and  pessimism. 
Join  the  procession  of  the  cheerful,  the  will- 
ing, and  tlie  hopeful.  Be  sanguine.  Know 
the  pleasures  of  living.  Enjoy  the  sunshine 
(if  hope.  Keep  away  from  the  scavengers 
and  ragpickers  who  infest  the  back  alleys  of 
life.  Your  pessimist  is  your  scavenger,  your 
ragpicker.  He  may  be  a  necessary  evil,  but 
too  much  of  him  is  fatal.  He  never  gave  the 
world  a  smile.  He  never  contributed  to  the 
good  cheer  of  any  human  being.  He  never 
lifted  the  gloom  from  any  distressed  soul. 
He  is  the  worm  which,  in  the  evolution  of 
life.  is  continn.'dly  dra.gginu  backward 
towards  the  past,  resisting  tlu'  progress  of 
development  which  must  go  dm  with  or  with- 
iiiil    hiin.     TTnvc   a   smili'   with   the   Scrappist. 
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A  collector  of  "old  saws"  was  in  the  habit 
of  jotting  down  any  new  thing  he  heard,  on 
the  back  of  cards,  letters,  etc.,  and  thrusting 
them  into  his  pocket.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  an  altercation  with  a  stranger  at  a 
friend's  house,  which  ended  in  the  collector 
excitedly  handing  the  other  (as  he  thought) 
his  card.  On  the  next  morning  the  gentle- 
man's thoughts  turned  on  the  necessity  of 
vindicating  his  honor,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
to  learn  the  name  of  his  antagonist.  On 
looking  at  the  card  he  found  no  name,  but, 
in  place  of  it,  traced  in  good  legible  char- 
acters, ''Nothing  should  be  done  in  a  hurry 
but  catching  fleas."  The  effect  of  this  was 
irresistible,  and  the  result  an  immediate 
reconciliation. 


If  a  shoe  looks  small,  one  can  put  up  with 
a  little  pinching:  but  when  a  shoe,  as  the 
saying  is,  looks  as  big  as  all  outdoors,  and 
at  the  same  time  pinches  like  a  vise,  there  is 
no  pleasure  even  in  a  tight  shoe. 


The  only  two  animals  whose  brains  are 
heavier  than  that  of  a  man  are  the  whale  and 
the  elephant. 


"He's  a  despicable  hypocrite!" 
"So?" 

"Yes,  sir.    Why,  I  wouldn't  pump  the  same 
air  he  breathes  into  my  bicycle  tires!" 


Can  you  take  twenty  matches  or  tooth- 
picks and  make  an  English  word  of  ten  let- 
ters, each  letter  to  be  perfectly  formed?  Ask 
your  friend  to  do  it.  If  he  fails,  just  show 
him  how  easy  it  is  to  make  the  word  IN- 
ITIATIVE. 


Happy  is  the  man  who  has  a  short '  name. 
How  unhappy  must  have  been  the  daughter 
of  an  English  father  who  tried  to  do  some- 
thing o'ut  of  the  common  course  by  using  the 
whole  alphabet.  He  named  his  daughter: 
Anna  Bertha  Cecilia  Diana  Emily  Fanny 
Gertrude  Hypathia  Inez  Jane  Kate  Louise 
Maud  Nora  Ophelia  Pearl  Quince  Rebecca 
Sarah  Topsy  Unice  Venus  Winifred  Xcno- 
phon  Yolande  Zeus  Hepper. 


This  is  said  to  be  true,  but,  mean  as  we 
are.  we  doubt  it:  Two  women  came  home 
from  church  together  last  Sunday  morning, 
and  stopped  on  a  corner  to  talk.  In  what 
seemed  to  be  but  a  few  moments  to  them, 
the  church  bells  began  to  ring  again.  "Why, 
that  is  for  evening  service,"  exclaimed  one, 
horrified:  "we  have  been  standing  here  talk- 
ing all  day." 


Here  is  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  prayer  at 
morning.  Is  it  not  worth  memorizing  for 
frequent  use?  "The  day  returns  and  brings 
us  the  petty  sound  of  irritating  concerns  and 
duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help  us  to 
perform  them  with  laughter  and  kind  faces; 
let  cheerfulness  abound  with  industry.  Give 
us  ro  go  blithely  on  our  business  all  this  day, 
bring  us  to  our  resting  beds  weary  and  con- 
tent and  undishonored,  and  gr?nt  us  in  the 
end  the  gift  of  sleep. — Amen." 


Sincere  is  a  word  which  unfolds  a  meaning 
not  conveyed  by  such  words  as  true,  honest, 
etc.  We  are  told  that  in  the  olden  times, 
when  the  pyramids  were  built  and  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Parthenon  were  laid,  it  was  the 
custom  for  poor  mechanics  to  use  wax  to 
cover  up  bad  workmanship — just  as  the  same 
kind  of  workmen  use  putty  now.  There 
were,  however,  workmen  of  such  skill  and 
honesty  that  they  used  no  wax.  Such  work 
and  such  workmen  were  said  to  be  sine 
(without)  cera  (wax).  From  "sine  cera"  we 
get  our  word  sincere. 


An  elderly  woman  who  for  years  has  lived 
in  a  Philadelphia  suburb,  tells  a  characteris- 
tic anecdote  of  the  late  Lucretia  Mott,  who 
was  formerly  a  neighbor,  and  whom  she 
knew  very  well.  "Lucretia  had  a  fine  apple 
orchard,"  she  said.  "Her  apples  were  the 
best  grown  anywhere  around.  The  orchard 
was  separated  from  the  road  by  a  stone  wall 
and  people  in  passing  would  often  climb 
over  the  wall,  and  take  some  of  the  fruit. 
This  was  a  source  of  great  distress  to  Lu- 
cretia, who  was  one  of  the  best  women  that 
ever  lived.  That  she  should  place  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  others  troubled  her  great- 
ly. Finally  she  decided  upon  a  plan  to  ease 
her  conscience.  At  intervals  along  the  top 
of  the  wall  she  had  baskets  placed,  filled 
with  choice  apples.  On  each  basket  was  a 
sign'  which  read:  'Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
Then,  underneath  was  another  sign  reading 
'Help  thyself.'  This  was  characteristic  of 
the  old  abolitionist." 


"Kith  and  kin"  has  become  a  phrase  vague- 
ly applied  to  express  relationship,  but  "kith" 
has  nothing  to  do  with  kinship.  "Kith" 
means  "kent  folk."  It  comes  from  "ken" 
which  is  the  same  as  our  word  "can" — to 
know.  When  one  can  do  a  thing,  one  knows 
how  to  do  it.  Evidently  our  ancestors  believ- 
ed that  knowledge  is  power.  The  old  word 
for  known  was  "kyth,"  as  the  old  word  for 
unknown  was  "unkyth,"  or  "uncouth."  "Un- 
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couth" — strange,  unfamiliar,  unusual,  un- 
known— has  preserved  much  of  its  early- 
meaning  in  Scotland.  Burns  uses  "uncos"  in 
the  sense  of  news.  The  "unco  guid"  are  the 
strangely,  marvellously  good.  "Kith,"  then, 
meant  "kent  folk,"  people  with  whom  one 
was  familiar.  The  "kent  folk"  are  the  folk 
we  love,  and  love  and  familiarity  developed 
out  of  the  word  "kith,"  the  curious  vocable 
"kyththle,"  which  in  course  of  time  under- 
went considerable  phonetic  and  orthographic 
changes,  but  which  is  still  recognizable  in 
the  word  "cuddle."     , 


Zeal  sometimes  outruns  the  limits  of  mor- 
ality when  people  adopt  the  principle  that 
a  good  end  justifies  bad  means.  A  Chicago 
minister  in  order  to  raise  money  for  char- 
ity, has  been  buying  railroad  tickets  at  the 
half-fare  rates  usually  made  to  the  clergy 
and  selling  them  at  an  advance  to  scalpers. 
He  was  arrested  and  let  off  with  light  pen- 
alty. Isn't  it  strange  that  he  thought  he  was 
doing  right?     Fool  or  villain,  which? 


The  late  Congressman  Russell,  of  Con- 
necticut, was  a  lover  of  a  good  story,  and 
about  one  of  the  last  he  told  in  the  smoking 
room  of  the  House  was  about  a  man  who  had 
a  friend  suffering  from  blood  poisoning.  The 
physician  who  was  called  in  found  the  pa- 
tient sleeping,  and  left  a  powder,  with  in- 
structions that  when  the  patient  awoke  so 
much  of  the  powder  as  a  ten-cent  piece  would 
hold  was  to  be  given  the  man,  cautioning 
the  Celt  that  as  it  took  poison  to  counteract 
poison,  the  powder  was  a  powerful  drug, 
and  must  be  administered  absolutely  accord- 
ing to  instructions.  The  physician  returned 
the  following  morning  thinking  that  the  pa- 
tient would  be  all  right,  but  was  horrified  to 
learn  from  the  friend  whom  he  had  left  in 
charge,  and  who  was  to  give  the  powder, 
that  the  patient  was  dead. 

"Did  you  give  the  powder  as  I  directed?" 
asked  the  physician. 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied:  "Well,  'pon  me  honor,  I  didn't  have 
a  ten-cent  piece,  so  I  gave  him  two  nickels 
full." 


It  seems  still  to  be  tlie  fashion  among  very 
immature  people  to  call  those  "traitors" 
whose  conceptions  of  patriotism  happen  not 
to  be  their  own,  and  to  suggest  hanging  as 
proper  treatment  for  them.  A  few  hundred 
years  ago  the  immature  were  always  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  such  threats. 


A  curious  international  work  is  now  begin- 
ning which  is  to  last  twelve  years.  It  is 
the  work  of  watching  the  earthquakes  of  the 
world.  The  object  is  to  learn  something 
about  earthquakes  that  may  lead  to  a  discov- 
ery of  their  causes.  The  hope  is  that  some- 
thing may  develop  which  will  enable  scien- 
tists to  warn  persons  in  threatened  districts 
in  time  so  that  they  may  escape,  just  as  is 
done  now  in  the  case  of  storms.  This  inter- 
national hunt  for  the  earthquake  was  organ- 
ized in  Strasburg,  Germany,  during  the  last 
session  of  the  International  Seismic  Con- 
gress. All  the  nations  that  joined  in  the 
work  then  have  agreed  to  use  all  available 
Government  departments  to  gather  statistics 
about  earthquakes,  and  forward  them  to 
the  central  bureau  in  Strasburg.  Rules  and 
regulations  have  been  laid  down  for  observa- 
tion, and  the  members  know  just  what 
facts  should  be  gathered.  Whatever  money 
can  be  raised  will  be  used  for  the  establish- 
ment of  observatories  and  experiment  sta- 
tions in  lands  that  are  sufferers  from  these 
disturbances.  The  reports  which  are  sent  in 
to  the  central  station  will  be  edited  and  pub 
lished  periodically.  If  you  see  or  hear  of  a 
stray  earthquake  send  word  to  headquarters. 


It  is  good  news  for  believers  in  the  ver- 
nacular to  hear  that  such  cheap  foreign 
words  as  "chauffeur,"  "tonneau,"  "garage" 
and  a  few  more  like  them  will  soon  disappear 
from  the  language.  There  is  no  reason  why 
their  English  equivalents  should  not  be 
found  ere  the  sporting  season  has  its  first 
innings,  and  one  wishes,  too,  that  "automo- 
bile" might  vanish  with  them.  The  English 
language  is  rich  enough  in  words  to  give  us 
all  we  want  in  clothing  our  thoughts  about 
the  puff  carts. 


There  is  great  virtue  in  laziness  if  you  will 
but  look  at  it  in  the  right  way.  All  the 
means  of  locomotion  have  come  to  us  be- 
cause man  is  too  lazy  to  walk.  Man  is  a 
hundred  times  more  lazy  than  woman  and 
that  is  why  he  is  such  a  genius  for  inventing 
things  to  save  work.  Table-knives,  as  most 
[leoplc  know,  are  a  fearful  nuisance  when 
tliey  require  cleaning.  Women  generally 
clean  them,  and  are  so  patient  and  hard- 
working that  they  would  have  liccn  wasting 
time  and  energy  by  cleaning  them  in  the  old 
laborious  fashion  even  yet,  had  not  a  lazy 
man  one  day  been  asked  to  do  the  work  in- 
stead. He  would  not  be  bothered  with  the 
knife-cleaning  on  a  board,  so  lu-  in\Hn1eiI  a 
machine  to  do   the   work,   niul   ,ill   the   world 
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has  benefited  since  from  that  man's  laziness. 
Cases  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied. 
Many  years  ago  women  wrung  the  water 
from  clothes  by  twisting  them  as  tightly  as 
they  were  able.  It  was  another  mere  man  who. 
objecting  to  this  waste  of  energy  when  asked 
to  help  with  the  washing,  invented  the 
wringer;  and  the  woman  of  today  is  dis- 
tinctly grateful.  Women  used  to  beat  np 
eggs  with  a  fork.  A  lazy  man  invented  the 
egg  beater.  Talk  about  women  stepping 
into  the  places  of  men  in  business  life.  Why 
man  is  taking  away  the  work  she  used  to  do 
by  inventing  machines  to  do  it.  The  sewing 
machine  and  the  typewriter  were  given  to 
the  world  by  men  too  lazy  to  do  the  work 
by  hand. 


SHALL  HE ;  WILL  YOU  ? 


Rudyard  Kipling,  it  seems,  is  addicted  to 
wooing  the  muse  while  cycling.  It  was  thus, 
according  to  his  friend.  Dr.  W.  H.  Gower,«. 
that  he  composed  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows." 
The  phrase  had  been  haunting  Kipling  for 
some  time  before  the  thing  happened  that 
furnished  him  with  the  needed  inspiration. 
This  was  the  news  that  Canada  had  been  ex- 
tended a  preferential  tariflf  to  British  imports, 
which  would  strike  the  ordinary  mind  as 
about  the  most  prosaic  piece  of  intelligence 
that  could  be  gleaned  from  a  newspaper.  But 
it  fired  the  imagination  of  the  poet  of  im- 
perialism. He  heard  it  on  a  Saturday.  On 
Sunday  he  mounted  bis  wheel — he  was  then 
staying  at  Torquay — and  when  he  returned 
recited  the  verses  to  Dr.  Cowers.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  publish  them  for  a 
week  or  two,  but  his  friend  urged  that  they 
should  be  printed  at  once,  and  they  were 
dispatched  red  hot  to  the  Times.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  Canada  some  exception 
was  taken  to  the  title,  and  this  Dr.  Cowers 
considers  "an  instance  alike  of  ingratitude 
and   perverted   over-sensitiveness." 


"Oh,  my  friends!"  exclaimed  the  orator, 
"it  makes  me  sad  when  I  think  of  the  days 
that  are  gone,  when  I  look  around  and  miss 
the  old  familiar  faces  I  used  to  shake  hands 
with." 


Tramp  No.  i — Do  you  know,  Mick,  that 
the  old  dufTer  who  has  just  gone  up  the 
street  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that  if 
I  hadn't  spent  my  money  for  beer  I  might 
be  ownin'  a  brick  house?" 

Tramp  No.  2 — ^What  did  you  say? 

Tramp  No.  i — I  reminded  him  with  great 
sarcasticness  that  yer  carn't  drink  brick 
houses." 


"No  business  man  wants  to  marry  a 
school-teacher,"  said  he.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  best  chair  at  the  club,  feet  on  the  table, 
and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  was  the  oracle 
of  the  club,  and  we  knew  something  was  com- 
ing. "That's  a  good  rule  and  it  generally 
works,  but  there  are  exceptions.  Now,  there's 
our  friend  MacBride.  Just  married.  Did 
you  ever  hear  about  his  courtship?  No  I 
Well,  I'll  tell  you."  And  then  he  told  us  the 
story. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
trouble  began.  He  met  her  at  a  church  fair. 
Saw  her  home,  and  then  the  trouble  began.  It 
was  a  Sunday  night.  He  was  calling  on  his 
lady-love  who  was  a  school-marm.  She  had 
just  been  giving  him  advice  about  the  differ- 
ence between  "would"  and  "should."  It  was 
against  Mac's  all  previous  principles  as  a 
hard-headed  business  man  to  admit  the  im- 
portance of  her  suggestions.  Still,  circum- 
stances  altered    cases. 

"Halliday  thinks  that  is  all  nonsense,"  he 
protested  at  last,  rather  weakly.  "He  says 
there's  no  real  reason  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween 'would'  and  'should.'    It's  all  arbitrary." 

"I'm  afraid  your  Mr.  Halliday  must  speak 
very  slovenly  English,"  pronounced  the 
schoolma'am. 

"But,  really,  you  know,  unless  it  does 
change  the  sense  so  much  that  the  person 
you're  talking  to  would  miss  your  meaning, 
there's  not  much  use  bothering,  is  there? 
Halliday  says  it  never  is  worth  while." 

"Ask  Mr.  Halliday  to  apply  his  theory  to 
the  line:  'I  would  not  live  alway,'  "  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

Just  then  Mac  happened  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
the  schoolma'am  and  he  straightway  forgot 
that  she  was  anything  whatever  but  just  a 
sweetheart. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  laughed.  "It'll  floor  him, 
too!" 

"Yes,"  pursued  the  schoolma'am,  "and  then 
tell  him  about  the  young  assistant  editor  in 
one  of  Barrie's  stories  who  was  asked  by  his 
chief  whether  he  understood  the  proper  use 
of  'will'  and  'shall.'  Remember?  He 
answered  despairingly,  'No,  and  I  never  will.' 
And,  after  that,  remind  him  of  the  woman  who 
wrote  to  a  literary  celebrity,  saying,  'I  would 
like  your  autograph,'  and  received  in  reply 
from  the  celebrity  simply  the  question,  'Why 
don't  you?'  " 

"But  I  don't  get  that  last  one  myself,"  con- 
fessed Mac. 

"You  don't?     'I  would'  implies  desire.     He 
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might  as  well  have  said,  'I  wish  to  like.'    It's 
very   simple — " 

And  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  a  grammar 
lesson. 

Mac  was  in  for  it  now. 
Up  to  that  night,  as  you  should  understand, 
elegance  of  'diction  had  seemed  a  useless 
bauble  to  his  money-making  mind.  But  it 
loomed  up  suddenly,  and  grew  larger  week 
by  week.  The  trouble  was,  though,  that  the 
more  "shall"  and  "will"  rules  the  pretty 
schoolma'am  gave  him  the  less  he  knew  about 
them.  The  more  shaky  he  grew  on  the  sub- 
ject the  more  arrogant  she  became  in  her 
corrections  whenever  he  missed  a  word. 

To  all  outward  appearances  the  docile- 
pupil  act  was  not  winning  the  schoolraa'am's 
affections,  and  Mac  greatly  feared  that  he  was 
playing  a  losing  game. 

The  hour  came  at  last,  however,  when  he 
proved  that  he  had  known  what  he  was  doing, 
after  all. 

Here  is  the  way  it  came  about: 
"Halliday  tried  to  get  me  ofif  to  the  theatre 
with  him  tonight,"  he  remarked  one  evening. 
"I  told  him  I  would  be  glad  to  go  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  that  I  had  a  special  call  in  another 
direction." 

"  'Should  be  glad,'  "  corrected  the  school- 
ma'am,  quickly;  but,  to  the  surprise  Mac's 
usual  meekness  was  lacking,  as  he  proved  to 
her  immediately. 

"Very  likely  you're  right,"  he  answered, 
quietly.  "I'd  say  it  to  please  you,  anyway. 
I'll  say  T  will'  instead  of  'I  shall'  in  our  mar- 
riage ceremony,  if  you  ask  me  to." 

It  was  sudden,  but  it  didn't  feaze  the 
schoolma'am. 

"  'I'll  say' — contraction  of  'I  will  say,"  she 
remarked,   calmly.     "Wrong  use  of  'will.'  " 

"Shall,  then,"  agreed  Mac  from  force  of 
habit. 

"Wrong  again.  You  should  have  said 
'would.'     It's  conditional." 

"Will  I  have  to  accept  that  correction, 
Nora?"  pleaded  Mac. 

"  'Shall  I  have,'  "  murmured  a  faint  voice, 
but  the  blue  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  Mac 
felt  with  sudden  elation  that  it  was  the  sweet- 
heart and  not  the  school-ma'am  who  sal  there 
with  pink  cheeks. 

"No,  I  won't  accept  it,  and  Nora,  tell  me  I 
needn't,  and  I  will  be  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
the  happiest — " 

"  'Shall   be,'   you   mean,"   the   schoolma'am 
tried  to  whisper,  but  her  words  were  smoth- 
ered by  something — and  nobody  cared  at  all 
if  they  were; 
"And  now,"  said  the  story-tfllcr,  "1  wimuIct 


whether  we  shall  see  that  she  will  see  that 
he  should  come  to  the  club  once  in  a  while. 
She  could  if  she  would." 


HOME. 


There  is  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  of  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light. 
And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night. 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth. 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth, 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The    wealthiest    isles,    the    most    enchanting 

shores, 
Views  not  a  realm  so  beautiful  and  fair. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air: 
In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Touched    by    remembrance   trembles   to   that 

pole; 
For  in  this  land  of  Heaven  s  peculiar  grace. 
The  heritage  of  nature's  nobiCst  race. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  -^geantry  and  pride. 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The    sire,    the     son    the     husband,     brother, 

friend. 

Here   woman   reigns,   the   mother,    daughter, 

wife. 
Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of 

life; 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 
An  angel  guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet; 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet; 
Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be 

found? 
Art  thou  a  man?  a  patriot?  look  around! 
Oh!   thou   shalt   find,   howe'er  thy   footsteps 

roam, 
That    land    thy    country,    and    tha.t    spot    thy 

home. 
Man.  through  all  ages  of  revolving  lime. 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime. 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  Heaven  over  all  the  world  beside; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest. 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

— James  Montgomery. 


The  Panama  Canal  Commissioners  are 
now  asking  pertinent  questions  concerning 
the  most  important  project  before  the  civ- 
ilized world.  Here  is  a  poser  for  all  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  heard  it  bcfm-c:  "How 
far  east  of  the  city  of  Panama,  on  the  Pacific, 
is  the  city  of  Colon,  on  the  Caribbean?"  The 
usual  answer  is,  "About  40  miles,"  or  the 
length  of  the  canal,  which  is  just  42  miles 
long.  Colon  is  but  two  miles  west  of  Pan- 
ama instead  of  40  east.  Question  No.  2: 
"What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  canal?" 
'The  answer  will  be,  "East  :iii  1  west."  which 
is  wrong,  as  il   is  norlh  and  soiilli. 
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ANSWERS. 


-  Q — What  is  the  significance  of  the  term 
"Sabbatical  Year"  as  used  among  college 
professors?  A — The  term  comes  from  the 
Bible.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  it  was  one 
year  in  seven  when  the  land  was  to  lie  fal- 
low for  twelve  months.  In  many  colleges 
the  professors  are  allowed  one  year  in  seven 
which  they  are  expected  to  use  in  self-im- 
provement. 


Q — What  are  trade  winds  and  why  are  they 
so  called?  A — Trade  winds  are  winds  that 
trade  or  tread  in  one  uniform  track.  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  they  blow  from  the 
northeast,  about  30  degrees  north  of  the 
equator.  In  some  places  they  blow  six 
months  in  one  direction  and  six  in  the  oppo- 
site. It  is  a  mistake  to  derive  the  word  from 
"trade"  (commerce),  under  the  notion  that 
they  are  "good  for  trade."  The  trade  wind 
is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "tredde 
wind,"  a  treading  wind — i.  e.,  wind  of  specific 
"beat"  or  tread;  tredan,  to  tread. 


Q — Is  it  correct  to  use  "or"  after  a  nega- 
tive? Should  it  not  be  "nor,"  as  for  in- 
stance: "Do  not  talk  nor  laugh  during  the 
performance."  A — The  question  whether  to 
use  "nor"  or  "or"  after  a  negative  other  than 
"neither"  is  one  that  has  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  among  grammarians,  and 
usage  in  abundance  can  be  quoted  in  favor  ol 
either  word.  The  present  tendency  among 
the  best  writers  is,  however,  to  use  "or" 
when,  as  in  the  sentence  quoted,  the  con- 
jimction  in  question  connects  words,  and 
also  when  it  connects  phrases;  and  to  use 
"nor"  when  it  connects  clauses,  as  in  "I  do 
not  walk  on  the  track,  nor  do  I  cross  it  in 
front  of  a  moving  engine."  The  reason  for 
this  distinction  is  that  in  such  a  sentence  as 
that  just  given  the  "not"  does  not  aflfect  the 
second  clause,  whereas  in  "Do  not  walk  or 
trespass"  it  does  affect  the  second  verb. 


Q — ^^Vhat  is  the  difference  between  sea 
levels  on  either  side  the  Isthmus  of  Panama? 
A — There  is  a  difference  in  tidal  range  of  19 
feet,  the  mean  tidal  range  at  Panama  on  the 
south  side  of  the  isthmus  being  20  feet,  and 
at  Colon,  on  the  north,  i  foot.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  rg  feet  difference  in  the 
sea  level,  but  in  the  range  between  low  tide 
and  high  tide.  In  other  words,  there  is  little 
difference  between  low  tide  and  high  tide  at 
Colon,  and  a  difference  of  20  feet  at  Panama. 
The  actual  sea  level  is  the  same. 


Q — Please  give  the  origin  of  the  term 
"blue  stocking."  A — The  term  "blue  stock- 
ings" was  quite  a  common  one  in  England 
a  century  ago.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  John  Doran, 
who,  in  his  most  popular  work,  "A  Lady  of 
Last  Century,"  gave  an  account  of  Mrs. 
Montagu  and  the  "blue  stockings"  of  her 
time,  that  in  1757  it  was  quite  the  thing  for 
ladies  to  form  evening  assemblies  when  they 
might  participate  in  talk  with  literary  men. 
One  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of 
the  members  of  one  of  these  societies  was  a 
Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  always  wore  blue 
stockings;  and  when  at  any  time  he  hap- 
pened to  be  absent  from  these  gatherings, 
it  was  the  proper  remark  to  make  that  "we 
can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stockings." 
Then,  as  now,  the  changes  were  rung  in  on 
the  phrase,  until  by  degrees  the  term  was  ap- 
plied to  all  clubs  of  the  kind  described,  and 
afterward  to  the  ladies  who  attended  their 
meetings.  The  expression  is  also  traced 
back  to  Venice.  1400,  and  to  a  society  of 
ladies  all  of  whom  wore  blue  stockings;  but 
we  have  no  right  to  know  about  such  things. 


Q — What  constitutes  a  Daughter  of  the 
Revolution?  A — The  general  society  was  or- 
ganized in  the  city  of  New  York  on  August 
20,  i8gi.  Eligibility  to  membership  is  re- 
stricted to  women  who  are  lineal  descend- 
ants of  an  ancestor  who  was  a  military  or 
naval  or  marine  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine  in  actual  service  under  the  authority 
of  any  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  or  States,  or 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  remained 
always  loyal  to  such  authority,  or  descend- 
ants of  one  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  of  one  who  as  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  or  of  the  Con- 
gress of  any  of  the  colonies  or  States,  or  as 
an  official  appointed  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  such  representative  bodies, 
actually  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
American  independence  by  service  rendered 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  becoming 
thereby  liable  to  conviction  of  treason 
against  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  but 
remaining  always  loyal  to  the  authority  of 
the  colonies  or  States.  State  societies  exist 
in  a  large  number  of  States. 


Q — What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  "tip?" 
A — The  origin  of  the  word  is  explained  in 
this  way:  At  the  door  of  the  old  EngHsh  cof- 
fee house  was  a  box,  made  usually  of  brass, 
with  lock  and  key.  It  had  engraved  upon  it 
the  letters  "T.  I.  P."  ("To  insure  prompt- 
ness").      Customers,     as     they     passed     out. 
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dropped  a  coin  in  for  the  waiters.    Hence  the 
word   "tip." 


Q — How  does  it  happen  that  Pennsylvania 
pushes  up  a  small  portion  of  her  territory  to 
Lake  Erie,  thus  getting  a  lake  front?  A — 
The  original  boundary  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  extended  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  New  Jersey  along  the  centre 
of  the  Delaware  river  to  the  42d  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  thence  west  to  Lake  Erie.  On 
November  8.  1774,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  survey.  The  work  was 
begun  but  never  completed  until  after  the 
Revolution.  In  1781  New  York  ceded  to  the 
general  government  the  lands  to  which  it 
had  claim  lying  west  of  a  meridian  extend- 
ing through  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario.  These  lands  constitute  the  tract 
since  known  as  the  Triangle.  In  1792  the 
United  States  sold  this  to  Pennsylvania, 
which  gave  to  that  state  202,180  acres  of 
land,  30  miles  of  coast,  and  an  excellent 
harbor  at  Erie. 


Q — Is  not  the  belief  in  a  "line"  storm  one 
of  the  traditions  that  have  been  exploded? 
If  true,  what  causes  the  "line"  or  as  we  put 
it,  the  equinoctial  storms?  A — The  so-called 
"equinoctial  storms"  do  not  exist  as  a  sep- 
arate kind  of  storm.  Storms  travel  across 
land  and  sea  around  a  centre  of  low  barom- 
eter, and  are  from  lOO  to  500  miles  in  diam- 
eter. Then  may  a  fierce  storm  area  pass 
from  the  West  Indies,  strike  the  United 
States  about  North  Carolina,  and  then*  travel 
over  the  land  to  New  England,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  then  out  to  sea;  while  for  200  miles  west 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  that  across  the  con- 
tinent, there  may  be  very  fine  weather.  Or  a 
storm  may  cross  the  United  States  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  country  be  without  storms.  The  old 
idea  that  there  is  a  storm  everywhere,  all  over 
the  world,  or  at  least  in  the  tropics  or  the 
temperate  zones,  at  the  time  of  the  equi- 
noxes, is  a  survival  of  the  "dark  ages."  There 
is  stormy  weather  somewhere  on  the  globe 
all  the  time:  there  is  fine  weather  somewhere 
all   the   time. 


Q— A  question  suggested  by  your  figures 
showing  best  time  on  record  in  various  speed 
tests.  What  is  the  speed  of  flying  birds? 
What  is  the  longest  distance  ever  made  by 
a  bird  without  food  or  rest?  A— The  only 
accurate  record  of  flying  birds  is  that  kept  by 
fanciers  of  homing  pigeons.  The  best  gen- 
eral average  speed  for  100,  200,  300,  400  and 


500  miles  is  1,394.63  yards  per  minute,  and 
was  made  by  birds  from  the  loft  of  Harry 
Robertson,  Brooklyn,  in  1900.  The  best 
record  was  made  for  200  miles  in  1894  by  a 
bird  from  the  loft  of  P.  C.  Clark,  Philadel- 
phia, the  average  being  1,875.45  yards  per 
minute  or  about  i  3/50  of  a  mile  every 
minute  or  64  1/5  miles  per  hour.  Efiforts 
have  been  made  with  indifferent  success  to 
estimate  the  flight  of  birds,  and  undoubtedly 
there  are  many  possessing  greater  speed  than 
the  homers.  As  to  the  distance  a  bird  can 
fly  without  food  or  rest,  that  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  although  the  homer 
never  eats  while  on  a  flight  and  rarely  rests. 
The  flight  record  is  8  days,  3  hours  and  5 
minutes. 


Q — Why  did  the  shilling  of  our  "daddies" 
have  one  value  in  Massachusetts  (16  2/3 
cents)  and  another  in  New  York  (12  1/2 
cents)?  A — After  the  revolutionary  war  the 
shilling  in  New  England  currency  was  worth 
16  2/3  cents,  or  six  shillings  to  one  dollar. 
In  New  York  currency  (used  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  and  Michigan)  the  shilling  was 
worth  12  1/2  cents,  or  eight  shillings  to  one 
dollar.  In  Pennsylvania  currency  (in  use  also 
in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland)  the 
shilling  was  worth  13  1/2  cents.  These  dif- 
ferent values  were  based  on  the  different  de- 
grees of  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  in 
the  several  states.  In  New  England  the 
pound  in  paper  money  was  rated  at  $3.33:  in 
New  York  at  $2.50;  in  Pennsylvania  at  $2.70. 
The  English  shilling  is  worth  24  1/3  cents  in 
United   States   money. 


Q — How  many  birthday  anniversaries 
would  Christ  have  had  if  He  were  on  earth 
today?  A — There  has  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  birthday  of  Christ.  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus,  who  invented  the  Christian  era 
some  500  years  after  Chri.st,  chose  March  25 
in  the  year  of  Rome  752  B.  C.  as  the  initial 
point  or  day  on  which  Christ  was  born. 
After  a  time  this  date  was  changed  to  the  fol- 
lowing January  i.  The  25th  of  December 
(Christmas)  has  also  been  taken  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era.  Some  writers 
believe  that  Christ  was  born  Friday,  April  5, 
of  the  year  4  B.  C,  as  at  present  reckoned. 
However,  January  i  of  the  year  1  of  the 
Christian  era  is  now  generally  accepted  as 
the  day  of  Christ's  birlli  in  reckoning  lime, 
and,  taking  that  as  the  basis  of  calculation, 
if  Christ  were  still  on  earth  He  would  have 
celebrated  his  1899th  birthday  anniversary  on 
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January  i,   igoo,  and  on  January  i.  1904,   He 
would  be  1903  years  old. 


Q — When  and  where  did  Buddha  live  and 
die?  In  what  way  did  his  birth  and  life  re- 
semble that  of  Christ?  A — Born  in  India  be- 
tween 562  and  SS2  B.  C. ;  died  there  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  between  482  and  472  B.  C.  (2) 
Many  resemblances  have  been  pointed  out 
between  their  lives,  such  as  Buddha's  mirac- 
ulous birth,  the  star  over  the  house  where  he 
was  born,  the  old  Asita  waiting  for  his  ad- 
vent, and  dying  after  having  prophesied  the 
greatness  of  Buddha  as  the  ruler  of  an 
earthly  or  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  Buddha's 
temptation  by  Mara  (the  devil),  the  number 
of  his  disciples,  his  special  love  for  one  of 
them,  Ananda;  the  many  miracles  ascribed  to 
him,  and  his  outspoken  disapproval  of 
miracle  working,  etc. 


Q — Whence  arose  the  custom  of  wearing 
the  wedding  ring  on  the  third  finger?  A — 
The  custom  of  wearing  the  wedding  ring  on 
the  fourth  (third)  finger  of  the  left  hand  dates 
from  the  days  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  from 
whom  it  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  who 
held  the  fourth  finger  sacred  to  Apollo,  the 
sun  god,  whose  metal  symbol  was  gold.  The 
Romans,  who,  in  their  turn,  borrowed  the 
custom  from  the  Greeks,  believed  that  this 
finger  was  connected  by  a  nerve  directly 
with  the  heart.  Among  the  German  races  the 
ring  was  a  symbol  of  the  rainbow,  connect- 
ing heaven  and  earth,  time  and  eternity,  and 
a  token  of  everlasting  remembrance. 


Q — What  are  the  red  desert  lands  of  Wyo- 
ming? A — In  southwestern  Wyoming  lies 
the  greatest  red  desert  of  all,  and  its  area  is 
counted  to  be  at  least  12,000  square  miles. 
There  are  other  deserts  of  like  nature,  some 
of  them  far  to  the  northwest  and  others  in 
the  Big  Horn  country,  near  the  Montana  line. 
Iron-stained  gypsum  and  salts  give  the  red 
color  to  the  earth,  and  soluble  clays  and 
crumbling  sandstone  ledges  take  on  fantastic 
shapes  in  their  decay. 


Q — Why  does  a  thunder  storm  follow  the 
course  of  a  river?  A — Because  running 
water  is  a  good  conductor  and  also  because 
the  air  just  above  the  river  is  more  fully 
saturated  with  vapor  than  elsewhere  and  this 
makes  a  good  conductor. 


day  of  rest  for  some  sect  or  race.  The 
Christians  worship  Sunday;  the  Greeks  wor- 
shiped Monday:  the  Persians.  Tuesday;  As- 
syrians, Wednesday;  Egj'ptians.  Thursday; 
Turks.   Friday,  and  Jews,   Saturday. 


F.  W.  D.  writes:  "Replying  to  the  queries 
of  H.  S.  D.  let  me  say  that  hocus  pocus  are 
the  words  uttered  by  a  conjurer  when  he 
performs  a  trick,  to  cheat  or  take  surrepti- 
tiously. Tillotson  affirms  it  to  be  a  perver- 
sion of  the  words  Hoc  est  Corpus  said  by 
the  priest  when  he  consecrates  the  elements 
in  the  Eucharist.  The  Welsh  hoced  pwca  (a 
goblin's  trick,  our  hoax)  seems  a  more  prob- 
able etymology  (Danish,  pokker,  a  hobgob- 
lin). Nares  says  it  is  Ochus  Bochus,  an 
Italian  magician  invoked  by  jugglers.  (8) 
The  origin  of  the  Guinea  coin  is  thus  ex- 
plained: Sir  H.  Holmes,  in  1666,  captured  in 
Schelling  Bay  160  Dutch  sail,  containing  bul- 
lion and  gold-dust  from  Cape  Coast  Castle 
in  Guinea.  This  rich  prize  was  coined  into 
gold  pieces,  stamped  with  an  elephant,  and 
called  Guineas  to  memorialize  the  valuable 
capture.  (5)  We  hear  sounds  more  dis- 
tinctly by  night  than  day  because  the  night  is 
more  still  from  the  suspension  of  business 
and  hum  of  men.  The  air  at  night  is  of  more 
uniform  density,  since  the  breezes  created  by 
the  sun's  rays  cease  during  the  night.  (4) 
Thunder  seems  to  be  a  rolling  noise  because 
the  lightning-cloud  is  a  long  way  rff,  and  as 
some  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  have  much 
farther  to  travel  than  others,  they  reach  the 
ear  at  dififerent  times.  Echoes  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  rolling  effect." 


Q — I  have  heard  that  every  day  is  a  Sab- 
bath in  some  part  of  the  world?  Is  this  so? 
A — Each   day  of  the   week  is  or  has  been  a 


H.  S,  D.  Writes:  The  answers  to  my 
queries  of  March  29.  1904,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  places.  Numbers  referring  to 
questions  of  like  number: 

1.  Alchemy:  The  first  authentic  event  in 
the  history  of  is  the  order  of  Dio- 
cletian that  all  books  on  that  subject  in  Alex- 
andria should  be  burned.  Gibbons'  Rome, 
vol.   I,  chapter  XIII. 

2.  Hocus-Pocus:  Green's  Shorter  His- 
tory of  the  English  People  of  Harper  Bros.' 
edition  of  1878.     Page  361. 

3.  Assumed  Names  of  Popes:  First 
done  by  "Sergius,"  whose  more  unseemly 
name  was  "Osporco."  Draper's  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,  vol.   II..   page    144. 

4.  The  Noise  of  Thunder:  See  Mrs. 
Somerville's  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences:  page  132  of  Harper  Bros.'  edition 
of  1846,    (Section   XVI.   in   any  edition). 
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5.  Sounds  More  Distinct  by  Night  Than 
by  Day:     Page  130  of  same  book  as  No.  4. 

6.  "Land  of  the  Holy  Cross" — Brazil. 
Humboldt's  Cosmos,  Vol.  II.,  page  70  of 
Harper  Bros.'   edition. 

7.  Ancient  Canal, — Nile  to  Red  Sea.  D-g 
by  Amrou  in  641  A.  D.  Ockley's  History 
of  the  Saracens:  page  265. 

8.  Origin  of  "Guinea  Coin."  See  the 
magazine  "Every  Saturday,"  vol.  IX.,  page 
299. 

9.  "The  Ladies'  Elwand."  This  is  the 
name  given  in  Scotland  to  the  three  'stars 
elsewhere  known  as  the  "Belt  of  Orion,"  the 
"Ell"  or  the  "Yard"  or  the  "Three  Kings," 
etc.  Allen's  Star  Names  and  Their  Mean- 
ings, New  York,  1899. 

10.  Philetas  is  the  celebrated  poet  and 
critic  who  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  ex- 
cessive assiduity  with  which  he  sought  the 
answer  to  the  question:  If  a  man  says  he  is 
telling  a  lie,  does  he  speak  truly  or  falsely? 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica  XVIII.:  742.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  so  thin  that  he  had 
to  carry  lead  in  his  shoes  to  keep  himself 
from  being  blown  away.  Poets  now-a-days 
wear  long  hair  instead  of  lead  to  effect  the 
same  purpose — it's  cheaper!  This  excludes 
Nixon  Waterman — for  there's  nothing  what- 
ever heavy  about  him  or  his  verse  except 
their   common   sense  ring! 


Q — Who  was  the  first  and  who  was  the 
last  King  of  Jerusalem?  A — Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  the  leader  and  hero  of  the  first 
Crusade,  captured  Jerusalem  and  was  elected 
king  in  1099.  However,  he  refused  the  in- 
signia of  kingship,  saying  he  could  not  wear 
a  crown  of  gold  where  his  Savior  had  worn 
one  of  thorns.  His  tomb  is  near  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  and  is  always  visited 
by  travelers.  From  Godfrey  sprung  a  race 
of  nine  kings,  who  ruled  in  Jerusalem  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  last  one  was  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  who  occupied  the  throne  when 
Jerusalem  was  retaken  by  Saladin,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Saracens,  in    1187. 


Q_What  is  a  "lich  gate?"  A— A  lich  gate 
was  a  shed,  generally  of  oak,  over  the  en- 
trance of  a  churchyard,  beneath  which  the 
bearers  paused  when  bringing  a  body  for  in- 
terment. Here  the  clergyman  met  the  body 
and  read  the  introductory  part  of  the  burial 
service  as  he  preceded  the  funeral  train  into 
the  church.  Examples  of  old  lich  gates  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  many  country  church- 
yards.    In  Wales  they  are  more  modern  and 


are  usually  built  of  stone.  Some  of  the  old 
lich  gates  are  formed  with  one  wide  door 
turning  on  a  central  pivot  and  self  closing 
by  means  of  a  rude  pulley  wheel  in  the  roof 
and  a  stone  weight  inclosed  in  an  iron  frame, 
a  primitive  but  effective  piece  of  machinery. 
In  Herefordshire,  England,  they  are  also 
called  "scallage,"  or  "scallenge  gates." 
"Lich  gate"  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
lich,    a   corpse. 

Q — What  was  the  population  of  the  col- 
onies and  of  the  principal  cities  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution?  A — The  population  of 
the  colonies  in  1770  was  2,312,000;  of  New 
York  City  in  1771,  21,865;  of  Boston  in  1780, 
23,000;  of  Philadelphia  in  1777,  22,000.  These 
are  the  nearest  records  we  can  find. 


Q — What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "left 
hand?"  A— In  Trench's  "Study  of  Words," 
the  follovi'ing  passage  occurs:  "The  left 
hand,  as  distinguished  from  the  right,  is  the 
hand  we  'leave,'  inasmuch  as  for  twenty 
times  we  use  the  right  hand,  we  do  not  once 
employ  it,  and  it  obtains  its  name  from  being 
'left'  unused  so  often."  I  would  ask  whether 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  "left"  should  be  a 
corruption  of  loevus.  We  have  at  all  events 
adopted  dexter,  the  "right"  hand  and  the  rest 
of  its  family. 


YOXTE,  EDITOR'S  OFF-DAY. 


There  are  days  when  every  single  thing  you 
try  to  do  goes  wrong; 
You  cannot  even  tie  your  necktie  right; 
You  cannot  get  your  hair  to  part  exactly  as 
it  should; 
Your  breakfast  will  not  coax  an  appetite. 
Every  finger  that  you  have  seems  to  be  made 
into  a   thumb; 
Your   brain   cannot   be  brought   around  to 
think. 
And  everything  you  try  to  do  goes  just  the 
other  way — 
And  then  you  stick  your  paste-brush  in  the 
ink! 

Now  that's  the  fiercest  climax  to  all  these  un- 
lucky things; 
It  coaxes  all  our  bad  words  to  the  fi'nnl. 
To  jab  the  blue-black  inkwell  with  the  idiotic 
brush. 
It  makes  us  wild  and  lliiiik  hard  thin;4s  and 
grunt. 
And  then  it  is   the  rhymes  will  fail  to  jingle 
as  they  should. 
And  pointless  jokes  are  all    that    one    can 
think. 
Of  all  unlucky  days  on  carlli.    the    worst    of 
all's  the  one 
'I'hat  sees  us  stick  the    paste-brush    in    tlio 
ink! 
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OKKICIAL     DEPARTIVIENX. 


The  objects  of  this  association  are  (a),  to  promote 
and  encouragre  bicycle  ridine"  for  business,  pleasure 
and  health;  (b),  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 
wheelmen,  who  are  members  of  this  association;  (c), 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  touring  at  home  and 
abroad;  (d),  to  procure  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  better  laws  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  bicycle  paths;  to  promote 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  its  members  by  frequent 
meets  and  reunions. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 
President,     Geo.      L..      Cooke,      15     Westminster     St., 

Providence,    R.   I. 
First  vice-president,    Walter   M.     Meserole,     44     Court 

St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Second    vice-president,     Geo.     M.     Schell,     Box     1145, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Secretary -treasurer,      Abbot     Bassett,       221     Columbus 

Ave. ,   Boston,    Mass. 
Foreign   consul,    Joseph    Pennell,    14   Buckingham    St., 

Strand,    W.    C.    London,    England. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Rights  and  Privileges— William  M.  P.  Bowen,  chair- 
man, Banigan  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Charles 
F.   Cossum,   Poughkeepsle,    N.  T. 

Highway  Improvement— Hibberd  B.  Worrell,  chairman, 
555  West  Sixteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Robert 
A.  Kendall,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Horatio  S.  Earle, 
E>etrodt,  Mich.;  Arthur  P.  Benson,  Dedham, 
M^ss. ;   Harry  C.   G.  Ellard,   Cincinnati,    O. 

Local  Organization — Clarence  W.  Small,  chairman,  74 
Winslow  St.,  Portland,  Me.;  Robert  T.  Kingsbury, 
Keene,  N.  H. ;  James  M.  Pickens,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Tourings  Abbot  Bassett,  chairman,  221  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. ;  George  M.  Schell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;   Nelson   H.    Gibbs,   Providence,   R.   I. 

Committee  on  Legislation— W.  M.  Thomas,  chairman, 
Atty.  General's  office,  Albany,  N.  T. ;  George  A. 
Perkins,  Boston,  Mass. ;  "V^'^iUiam  A.  Howell,  Rock- 
ville,   Conn. 


No  officer  of  the  League  (except  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer),  nor  any  member  of  a  committee  is  re- 
quired to  answer  any  communication,  unless  return 
postage  accompanies  it. 


DUES:— Applicants  pay  75  cents  a  year.  Member- 
ships may  be  renewed  for  75  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
bers may  subscribe  for  the  official  organ  at  the  club 
rate  of  25  cents.  This  is  optional  and  the  sum  must 
be  paid  in  addition  to  the  dues.  Life  membership, 
$10.  Life  members  must  pay  additional  for  official 
organ  if  they  desire  it.  All  dues  payable  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston  funds.  Money  orders 
preferred.  Personal  checks  outside  the  foregoing  cities 
are  subject  to  a  collection  fee  of  10  cents,  which 
must  be  added   to  amount   in  all  cases. 


APPLICATION  BliANK:— If  applicant  is  unpro- 
vided with  regular  blank  from  headquarters,  he  may 
write  his  name,  address  and  occupation  on  a  slip  of 
paper  6  by  3  inches.  Add  the  names  of  two  refer- 
ences and  send  same  with  one  dollar  to  Abbot  Bas- 
sett, Secretary-Treasurer,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass.     Regular  blank  supplied  on  application. 


RENEWAL  BLANK:— To  renew  membership.  In 
case  member  has  no  renewal  blank,  write  number, 
date  of  expiration,  name  and  full  address,  and  send 
with  enclosure  of  one  dollar  to  Abbot  Bassett,  221 
Columbus   Ave..    Boston,    Mass. 


LEAGUE  CLUBS:— A  League  Club  becomep  such 
when  its  entire  membership  belongs  to  the  L.  A.  W. 
We  issue  a  ticket  of  membership  to  such  club.  There 
is  no  fee.  A  League  Club,  by  becoming  such,  attests 
its  loyalty  to  tlie  cause  which  the  L.  A.  W.  stands 
for. 


Members  touring  abroad  are  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary- Treasurer  for  a  ticket  of  membership 
in  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club  of  England.  This 
ticket  will  give  the  holder  all  the  advantages  of 
the  hotel  and  consul  system  which  the  C.  T.  C.  has 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  will 
save  much  trouble  at  the  custom  houses,  where  tne 
ticket  will  be  a  passport  in  lieu  of  a  cash  deposit. 


VETERAN:— A  member  becomes  a  Veteran  when 
he  has  been  a  member  ten  consecutive  years.  When 
he  enters  upon  his  tenth  year  his  ticket  will  be 
market  "Veteran"  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  Veteran  Bar.  He  must  hold  a  ticket  bearinff 
number  less   than  2210. 


PIONEER  :~A  Pioneer  is  one  who  belongs  to  the 
"Pioneers."  To  be  eligible  to  membership  he  must 
have  joined  the  L.  A.  W.  during  the  decade  of 
1S80-89.  He  pays  dues  of  50  cents  each  two  years. 
A   Pioneer   must   hold    a  number  less   than   951. 


SUPPLIES  :-Badges:  Solid  gold,  $2;  plated.  Jl; 
Enameled  Rim,  75  cents.  Russia  leather  ticket  hold- 
ers. 25  cents.  Veteran  Bar:  Price,  $2.50.  Screw 
Driver  for  Key  Ring,  10  cents.  Road  Maps,  State 
and   City   Maps,   etc.     Send  for  list. 


SIDE  PATH  TAGS:— The  right  to  ride  on  the 
side  paths  of  New  York  State  is  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tag.  This  will  allow  the  holder  to  ride 
on  any  path  in  the  State.  Tags  may  be  purchased 
of  Secretary-Treasurer  Bassett.  50  cents  for  tag,  5 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  packing  (coin  or  stamps). 
To  League  members  only.  League  m,embers  who  In- 
tend touring  in  New  York  State  should  procure  one  of 
these   tass. 


PASTORAL  AND  ELSE. 


Sunday  and  Decoration  Day  were  the  sec- 
ond of  this  year's  favorite  combination  of 
double  holidays:  but  the  first  for  riding  time. 
Sunday's  weather  here  in  New  England  was 
magnificent:  and  although  the  win^  blew 
fiercely  at  intervals  and  the  sky  threatened 
rain  at  times  on  Monday,  still  the  showers 
held  off  until  dusk  drew  nigh,  and  so  really 
the  day  "made  good." 

On  Sunday  morning.  I  mounted  my  wheel 
and  pedalled  away  over  the  main  roads  to  a 
city  some  thirty  odd  miles  distant  in  eastern 
IVIassachusetts,  with  never  a  dismount  until 
the  end,  "Bulibles"  galore,  "whiffling  and 
burbling,"  choking  the  air  with  dust,  ever 
striving  onwards,  I  met,  and  now  and  then  a 
solitary  wheelman  like  myself;  and  we  of  the 
cycle  slackened  speed,  smiled  and  saluted. 
On  Monday  I  made  a  day  of  it  in  returning, 
seeking   the   back-roads,    the    crossways,    the 
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byways — wherever  side-paths  promised  the 
possibility  of  riding  my  wheel.  I  sauntered; 
loitered:  dismounted  here  and  there.  The 
trees,  apart,  in  orchard,  grove  and  wood,  the 
meadows,  pastures  and  fields,  were  lushly 
green.  And  I  saw  it  all.  The  air  was  reso- 
nant with  the  song  of  birds;  the  rollicking 
bobolink,  the  pert  catbird,  the  sprightly  che- 
wink,  the  tiny  yellow  warbler,  the  gracious 
song-sparrow,  the  rich-voiced  oriole,  and 
that  king  of  songsters,  the  brown  thrasher  of 
the  wayside,  were  the  chief  performers.  And 
I  heard  it  all.  And  whenever  I  rested — yes, 
even  while  awheel — I  thought  and  I  thought; 
and  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my 
thinking: — 

There  never  was  anything  like  unto  the 
bicycle — the  wheel,  as  we  all  called  it.  and  as 
I  yet  call  it.  There  is  nothins  like  unto  the 
wheel  even  now,  whatever  the  future  may 
bring  forth.  Ye  who  have  deserted  it  for 
whatsoever  cause — whether  for  the  fierce 
stimulus  of  the  automobile,  with  its  nerve- 
wracking  propensities  and  insatiate  desires, 
or  for  the  tiresome  tediousness  of  trolley 
trips,  or  for  pure  laziiness'  sake — ye  have 
erred  and  strayed  from  the  way. 

I,  who  for  eighteen  years  have  never  for- 
saken the  wheel,  know  whereof  I  speak.  Try 
it  once  more,  my  good  friend,  man  or 
w"oman,  and  see  for  yourself.  If  you  do  not 
become  its  slave,  as  was  done  in  the  past 
by  so  many — far  too  many:  if  you  use  it 
with  moderation — not  to  roll  up  idle  miles; 
for  pastime,  for  pleasure — and  avoid  the 
high-speed  gear;  in  connection  with  other 
recreations  and  not  as  the  only  thing — in 
short,  make  it  a  pleasant  companion  or  will- 
ing servant  to  your  wishes — you  will  then 
understand  and  appreciate  the  comfort  and 
worth  of  it  and  its  useful  and  proper  place 
in  the  sphere  of  earthly  life. 

I  submit  this  matter  to  my  fellow  members 
for  thoughtful  discussion  on  the  coming 
League   Day. 

GEO.  L.  COOKE, 
President. 

Providence.  R.  I..   May  ,^i.   1904. 


ESSTEE  LOOKING   FOR  THE  BABE 
DAYS  OF  JUNE. 


ON  THE  WHEEL. 


Still  on  with  noiseless  wheels  we  go, 
Till  in  the  west  the  sun  dips  low — 
Till  whip-poor-wills  begin  to  call, 
And  o'er  the  fields  slim  shadows  fall. 
Along  our  way  the  midges  spin; 
Hushed  is  the  day's  melodious  din. 
While  piping  voices,  far  and  near, 
With  sweet  lamenting  vex  the  ear. 
The  forest  aisles  are  still  and  dark. 
Save  where  the  firefly  lights  his  spark; 
.\nd  o'er  the  mari'^ll   bv  ihc  way 
A  mist  is  rising,  ghostly  gray. 
Now  softly  glows  the  evening  star 
Above  us;  we  have  ridden  far, 
And  night  is  come;  a  sound  of  bells, 
Like  sudden  music,  sinks  .-ind  swells 
In  yonder  vale,  and  through  the  night 
A  lamp  shines  like  a  beacon-light. 
Ah,  happy  inn,  ah.  happy  guest! 
How  sweet  is  night!  how  sweet  is  rest! 
— James  B,  Kenyon. 


June  29  is  our  rare  day  this  year.  It  is 
League  Day  and  we  want  it  to  be  a  fair  day 
and  a  rare  occasion. 

Boston  will  recognize  League  Day  by  a 
getting  together  of  cyclists.  Wheelmen 
west  of  Boston  are  requested  to  assemble  at 
Norumbega  Park  where  Capt.  A.  D.  Peck 
and  Colonel  Abbot  Bassett  will  receive 
them  in  the  big  pagoda  overlooking  the 
river.  Wheelmen  north  of  Boston  will  run 
to  Revere  Beach.  Here  Chief  Consul  Per- 
kins and  Capt.  Hebron  A.  Libbey  will  re- 
ceive. These  affairs  are  to  be  strictly  in- 
formal. The  committees  will  be  on  hand 
both  afternoon  and  evening.  Run  out  there 
and  shake  hands  with  the  old-timers.  Plenty 
of  opportunities  to  get  supper  or  a  light 
lunch.  No  special  programme.  Only  get 
together.  Those  who  cannot  go  out  in  the 
afternoon  will  find  the  new  theatre  on  top  in 
the  evening. 


Bridgeport  is  to  celebrate  with  a  picnic 
run.  As  we  go  to  press  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
but  a  meeting  of  some  kind  is  promised  in 
each  place. 


We  have  now  made  arrangements  for  a 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  Robert  D. 
Garden  at  909  Arch  street  will  receive  and 
forward  renewals  and  applications  that  may 
be  left  at  his  place  of  business. 


Cleveland  (Ohiio)  held  a  wheel  revival 
meeting  on  May  22d.  Five  hundred  wheel- 
men, led  by  the  veteran  W.  A.  Skinkle  and 
his  daughter  rode  to  Gordon  Park  and  en- 
joyed a  lunch.  Those  old-timers,  George 
Collister  and  W.  F.  Sayle.  planned  and  car- 
ried out  the  run.  Many  ordinary  bicycles 
were  in  line  and  about  twenty-five  ladies  were 
of  the  party.  There  was  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  the  old  enthusiasts  and  considerable  rep- 
resentation from  most  of  the  old  clubs  whose 
names  were  so  familiar  ten  and  fifteen  years 
ago.  All  who  had  badges  or  mementos  of 
those  days,  when  it  was  good  form  for  even 
grandpa  and  grandma  to  ride  a  wheel,  wore 
them.  The  century  riders  of  the  old  days 
collected  together  to  recall  their  achieve- 
ments awheel. 


/  During  the  past  ten  years  Thomas  W.  Da- 
vis, of  Peoria,  Hi.,  has  ridden  too.ooo  miles 
on  a  bicycle.  He  is  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  and  started  his  bicycle  riding  when  he 
was  sixty-five.  He  rounded  up  hi?  even 
100.000  miles  with  a  century  run.  Although 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  this  remarkable  cy- 
clist has  been  a  resident  of  Illinois  for  fifty 
years.  Three  years  ago  he  covered  3,000 
miles  through   his  native  country. 

Mr.  Davis  has  a  bound  volume  in  which  he 
keeps  his  mileage  certificates,  and  also 
proudly  exhibits  a  long  string  of  century 
bars.  He  has  used  the  ^anie  s;iddle  for  76.- 
000  miles. 

So  infatuated  is  the  old  man  with  his  wheel 
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that  the  granite  monument  which  now  marks 
the  resting  place  of  his  wife,  and  which  will 
also  mark  the  grave  of  Mr.  Davis,  has 
carved  upon  it  the  outline  of  a  bicycle.  He 
has  left  mstructions  in  his  will  that  in-  addi- 
tion to  the  date  of' his  death,  his  mileage  rec- 
ord be  also  shown.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  L.  A.  W. 


With  the  view  of  providing  something  new 
in  racing,  and  so  enlisting  the  flagging  in- 
terest of  the  public,  the  Irish  Cyclists'  Asso- 
ciation has  arranged  to  hold  a  surprise 
scratch-  race  at  its  annual  tournament  in 
June.  The  idea  is  to  have  it  an  uncertain 
event;  there  is  no  distance  mentioned;  a  pis- 
tol shot  is  to  be  fired  at  a  time  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  starter  when  the  men  are  circling 
the  track.  The  race  then  becomes  a  run  to 
the  finish  tape.  The  pistol  may  be  fired  in 
the  first  lap  or  it  may  be  held  back  until  sev- 
eral miles  have  been  covered.  The  idea  is  a 
good  one,  for  the  event  will  prove  a  novelty, 
as  one  would  imagine  that  the  men  ,would 
always  be  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  jump 
into  top  speed  at  once.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  occupy  a  good  position,  and,  as 
the  person  who  holds  the  pistol  will  probably 
be  blindfolded,  he  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
favor  any  individuals,  nor  to  insure  a  long 
sprint. 


Is  cycling  dead?  Ask  those  who  went  to 
Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir  on  May  i.  They  saw 
one  of  the  largest  congregations  of  wheel- 
men ever  assembled. 


New  York  State  has  set  a  valuable  and 
far-reaching  precedent  by  exempting  motor- 
cycles from  the  laws  applying  to  automobiles. 
The  exemption  is  contained  in  the  Hill- 
Cocks  automobile  act  passed  by  the  last  leg- 
islature and  signed  by  Governor  Odell  on 
the  3d  inst,  and  is  the  result  of  the  eflforts 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Motorcyclists, 
which  successfully  and  logically  maintained 
that  the  motor  cycle  is  not  analogous  to 
the  big,  heavy  four-wheeled  automobiles 
which  stand  alone,  but  is  merely  a  bicycle 
to  which  a  motor  is  affixed.  Motorcyclists 
everywhere  are  hailing  the  law  as  their  "Lib- 
erty Bill,"  and  believe  that  New  York's  rul- 
ing will  be  generally  accepted  throughout  the 
country. 


The  good  roads  movement  has  been  stead- 
ily gaining  in  force  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  it  has  gained  at  a 
greatlv  accelerated  rate.  It  is  now  becoming 
a  sort  of  popular  crusade.  The  aim  of  its 
friends  and  promoters  is  to  make  an  end  of 
the  unscientific,  piecemeal  methods  of  road 
work  now  in  vogue  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  substitute  therefor  scientific 
methods,  intelligent  supervision  and  co-op- 
eration of  nation,  state  and  local  community 
in  a  united  effort  for  the  improvement  of 
the  roads  throughout  the  whole  country. 
This  is  a  high  aim,  and  the  undertaking  is  a 
stupendous  one.  But  who  will  say  that  it 
is  too  great  for  the  American  people  to  ac- 
complish? 


Enforcing  the  law  regarding  the  taxation 
of  bicycles  in  France  has  led  to  a  curious 
state  of  afifairs.  When  an  owner  registers  a 
bicycle  he  is  given  a  plate  proving  that  the 
p  lice  tax  was  paid.  Until  this  plate  is  re- 
turned to  the  tax  collector  he  is  supposed 
to  be  still  the  owner  of  the  wheel.  When 
selling  the  bicycle,  and  leaving  the  plate  af- 
fixed, he  is  liable  to  .so  on  paying  for  the 
machine  that  he  has  not  got  for  the  rest  of 
his  natural  life.  A  recent  case  was  that  of  a 
former  owner  of  two  bicycles  who  had  been 
paying  a  tax  for  the  last  five  years,  and  will 
go  on  paying  it  for  50  years  to  come  as  he 
sold  the  machines  forgetting  to  keen  the 
plates,  and  is  now  unable  to  show  them. 


THE  DUEL. 


The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 

Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat; 

'Twas    half-past    twelve,    and    what    do    you 

think? 
Neither  of  them  had  slept  a  wink! 

And  the  old  Dutch  clock  and  Chinese  plate 

Seemed  to  know  as  sure  as  fate, 
There  was  going  to  be  an  awful  spat. 

(I  wasn't  there — I  simply  state 

What  was  told  to  me  by  the  Chinese  plate.) 

The  gingham  dog  went  "bow-wow-wow!" 
And  the  calico  cat  replied  "ine-ow!" 
And  the  air  was  streaked  for  an  hour  or  so 
With  fragments  of  gingham  and  calico. 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney 
place 

Up  with  its  hands  before  its  face. 
For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row! 

(Now,  mind,  I'm  simply  telling  you 

What  the  old  Dutch  clock  declares  is  true.). 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue 
And  wailed:  "Oh,  dear!  what  shall  we  do?'~ 
But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that 

And  utilized  every  tooth  and  claw  .  "f 

In  the  awfullest  way  you  ever  saw —  "^ 

And.  oh!  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew! 
(Don't  think  that  I  exaggerate — 
I  got  my  news  from  the  Chinese  plate.) 

Next  morning  where  the  two  had  sat 
They  found  no  trace  of  the  dog  or  cat! 
And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away; 

But  the  truth  about  that  cat  and  pup 

Is  that  they  ate  each  other  up — 
Now,  what  do  you  really  think  of  that? 

(The  old  Dutch  clock,  it  told  me  so, 

And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know.) 

— Eugene  Field. 

A  writer  of  much  merit  say  that  with  a 
wife  a  husband's  faults  should  be  sacred.  A 
woman  forgets  what  is  due  to  herself  when 
she  condescends  to  that  refuge  of  weakness, 
a  female  confidant.  A  wife's  bosom  should 
be  the  tomb  of  her  husband's  failings,  and 
his  character  far  more  valuable,  in  her  esti- 
mation, than  his  life.     And  vice  versa. 
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"Is  your  new  nurse  French  or  German?" 
asked  -the  visitor. 

"I  fink  her's  bwoken  English,"  replied 
three-year-old  Margie. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

KEYSTONE    BADGES 

May  be  had  for  40  cents;    Cap  Buttons,  20  cents; 
Lapel  Buttons,  15  cents. 

-    Plilladelpliia,  Pa. 


909  Arcli  Street, 


ROBERT   D.  GARDEN, 

Cycles,  Motor  Cycles  &  Sundries, 

809  ARCH  ST„  PHIUDELPHIi,  PENN. 

L.  A.  W,  Consulate.     I-eague  dues  may  be  paid  here. 

ELLIOTT    MASON, 

OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  CYCLE  DEPOT  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

12     WARREN     STREET. 

L.  A.  W.  Consulaie.    League  dues  may  be  paid  here. 

MANUFACTURER    OK 

FINE     HAND     MADE      FOOTWEAR, 

BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  RUBBERS. 

4  riason  Street,     =      Lynn,  Mass. 

L.  A,  W.  Consulate       League  dues  may  be  paid  here. 


Solar  Heat 

ITS    PRACTICAL    APPLICATIONS 

By  Charles  Henry  Pope,  A.  B.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  formerly  of  Oaklanil,  Cal.  A  history, 
tecliuieal  treatise  and  popular  book,  all  m 
one,  showing  how  available  free  fuel  is  and 
wliat  immense  profit  there  is  in  the  costless 
engine.    Illustrated,  12mo,  pp.  100,  cloth. 

Price,  Postpaid,  $1.00- 

S(mt  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  or  U.  S.  money 
order  to  CHARLES  H.  POPE,  Publisher, 
Pope   Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROAD    MAPS 
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tricts :  some  dlstiiel-s  2t)e.,  some  .We  ;  handsomely 
colored,  roads  and  points  of  interest  sliown;  of 
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we  are  driving  at  without  another 
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man  may  choose  his  part 

50  Cents  a  Year  to  tiie  Reader. 
$  1 .00  an  Incli  to  the  Advertiser. 

Bound  Volumes  of  Vol.  1.  ()U  sale  at  .iSl.OO,  or 
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221  Columbus  Ave  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  you  get  a  sample  copy  and  don't 
know  why,  just  consider  it  an  invitation 
to  subscribe. 
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Golf  has  at  last  struck  Texas,  and  the  "so- 
ciety editresses"  of  the  local  newspapers  are 
having  a  hard  time  of  it  getting  used  to  the 
vernacular.  The  following  from  a  North 
Texas  society  weekly  is  a  sample:  "Mrs. 
Blank  may  be  seen  every  morning  on  the 
way  to  the  links  with  her  caddy  under  her 
arm." 
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JTTLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


Let's  in  July  to  the  country  flee, 

Where   the    sighing   wind    in   the    sweetcorn 

tree 
Mingles  its  music,   drowsy  and  low. 
With  the  song  of  the  milkmaid,  as,   to  and 

fro, 
Through  the  sunny  pastures  she  skips  about, 
INIilking  the  milk  weeds  with  many  a  shout. 

How  sweet  are  the  wee  white  leghorn  lambs. 
That    scamper    about    with     the    halfgrown 

hams, 
Barking  in  glee  at  the  farmer's  lad 
As  he  wades  in  the  brooklet  fishing  for  shad, 
While  out  through  the  barnyard  come  stri- 
dent notes, 
For  the  farmer  is  busy  a-shearing  the  shoats. 

Oh,  a  country  life  is  the  life  for  me. 
Where  the  neighing  calves  go  frisking  free; 
The  swallows  cackle  at  sunset  hour. 
As  they  sip  the  dew  from  the  whole  wheat 

flower, 
And  early  to  roost  the  ravens  go, 
For  at  morn  they  must  flap  their  wings  and 

crow. 


SCRAPS    LEFT  AFTER   THE  FOTJBTH 

OF  JULY  HAS  BURNED  UP  THE 

REST  OF  THINGS. 


July  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  so 
named  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar  by  his  par- 
ticular friend.  Marc  Antony.  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  for  believing  that  it  bore  a 
similar  name  (Jule)  before  Julius  Caesar 
was  born,  and  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  "hiul,"  a  wheel,  the  symbol  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
name  Jule,  being  already  in  use  in  some  parts 
of  the  empire,  induced  the  courtiers  at  Rome 
to  suggest  that  the  name  Julius,  which  so 
closel}'  resembled  it,  should  supersede  the 
old  name,  and  the  Roman  senate  adopted  the 
idea. 


Those  who  pretend  to  read  the  future  tell 
us  that  the  man  born  in  July  will  be  fat,  and 
will   sufifer    death   for   the    woman    he   loves. 
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The  female  will  be  very  handsome,  with  a 
sharp  nose  and  a  fine  bust.  She  will  be  of  a 
rather  sulky  temper.  Likewise  the  man  or 
woman  born  in  July  will  exhibit  a  distaste 
for  superlluous  clothing. 


"My  fellow-citizens,"  says  the  homeliest 
man  in  Congress,  who  is  a  candidate  for  a 
renomination,  "it  has  been  charged  against 
me  that  I  am  double-faced.  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  decide,  if  that  were  so,  whether  or  not  I 
would  appear  before  you  wearing  the  one  I 
have  on." 


Eddecashun  is  a  good  thing,  my  son — a 
very  good  thing — but  don't  get  the  idea  that 
because  you  can  trot  around  the  spellin' 
book  and  gallop  over  the  geography  that  us 
old  ones  don't  know  the  tracks  of  a  musk- 
rat  from  those  of  a  pig.  We  licked  the  Brit- 
ish and  gained  our  independence  when  half 
of  us  couldn't  spell  cat  unless  she  was  a 
black  ■  one,  and  we  carried  things  along  for 
the  next  hundred  years  without  hevin'  any 
particular  grammar  to  swear  by  when  we 
got  up  in  the  mornin'. — Uncle  Eli. 


Hamilton  W.  Mabie  puts  it  rather  neatly 
when  he  says  that  if  our  civilization  had 
done  nothing  but  produce  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  it  would  have 
justified  its  right  to  be,  for  these  men  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  society,  the  one  without 
formal  opportunity,  the  other  commanding 
all  the  resources  of  the  richest  culture  of  his 
time,  are  alike  in  this — that  they  both  pro- 
claimed and  illustrated  the  supreme  dignity 
and  value  of  the  human  spirit,  the  right  of  a 
man  to  be  himself  without  regard  to  the 
conditions  in  which  he  happened  to  be 
placed. 


In  Washington  the  other  day  Bryan  told 
a  story  at  his  own  expense.  Bryan,  it  seems, 
paid  a  barber  a  silver  dollar  for  shaving  him 
in  a  western  town.  A  friend  whom  he  met 
afterward  said  to  him:  "Do  you  know  that 
you  got  that  barber  into  trouble?"  "How  is 
that?"  asked  Bryan.  "Why,"  said  his  friend, 
"he  has  been  up  before  the  union  on  a  serious 
charge."  "Impossible,"  said  Bryan;  "I  paid 
him  all  right."  ""Ves,"  explained  the  other, 
"but  the  charge  for  shaving  a  dead  man  is 
$S,  and  you  gave  the  barber  a  silver  dollar." 
Bryan  thought  it  was  a  funny  story. 


impulsive  in  their  discussions  with  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  that  they  had  been 
guided  more  by  the  light  of  reason  and  less 
by  the  flickering  lamp  of  the  torch-light  pro- 
cession. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  all  right, 
I  think,  to  take  politics  seriously,  but  it 
need  not  be  done  in  the  mad,  pyrotechnic, 
whirlwindish  manner  in  which  so  many  go 
about  it.  It  is  better  to  reason  than  it  is  to 
ride  a  horse;  better  to  meditate  than  to 
march  miles  and  miles;  it  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  logic  rather  than  one  of  legs  and 
lungs.  But  if,  as  some  say,  most  men  must 
have  their  thinking  done  for  them,  maybe  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  bass 
drum  and  a  torchlight  parade  easier  than  in 
any  other  way. 

The  hollow  vessel  is  most  affected  by  noise 
and  the  shriek  of  the  demagogue  is  more 
convincing,  to  many,  than  the  calm  logic  of 
a  hundred  dignified  statesmen.  But  let  us  be 
cheerful.  It  will  be  four  years  before  we 
have  another  election  like  the  present  one. — 
Nixon  Waterman. 


ST.  PETER'S  POLITENESS. 


As  Peter  sat  at  heaven's  gate 

A    maiden   sought   permission. 
And  begged  of  him,  if  not  too  late, 

To  give  her   free   admission. 

"What  claim  hast  thou  to  enter  here?" 

He  cried  v/ith  earnest  mien; 
"Please,  sir,"  said  she,  'twixt  hope  and  fear, 

"I'm  only  just  sixteen." 

"Enough!"  the  hoary  guardian  said. 

And  the  gate  wide  open  threw; 
"That  is  the  age  when  every  maid 

Is  girl  and  angel,  too!" 


A  clergyman  out  in  the  western  country 
preached  a  sermon,  which  one  of  his  audi- 
tors commended.  "Yes,"  said  the  gentleman 
to  whom  it  was  mentioned,  "it  was  a  good 
sermon,  but  he  stole  it."  This  was  repeated 
to  the  preacher.  He  resented  it,  and  called 
on  the  gentleman  to  retract.  "I  am  not,"  re- 
plied the  aggressor,  "very  apt  to  retract  my 
words;  but  in  this  instance  1  will.  I  said 
you  Tiad  stolen  the  sermon.  I  find  I  was 
wrong,  for  on  returning  home  and  re- 
ferring to  the  book  whence  I  thought  it 
was  taken,  I  found  it  there." 


Pretty  soon  the  Presidential  election  will 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Then 
many  persons  will  wi.'^h  they  hadn't   lici'n   so 


Have  you  ever  noticed  what  a  lot  of  dust 
seems  to  get  into  the  track  of  a  sunbeam  shin- 
ing through  the  window  of  a  room?  Some 
people  may  think  that  there  is  as  much  dust 
floating  elsewhere  in  the  air  of  the  room  as 
in   tlio   sunbeam.     This,   however,    is   not   the 
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case.  There  are  actually  far  more  motes  in 
a  sunbeam  than  in  the  darker  air  around  it. 
This  is  because  the  sun's  rays  cause  the  air 
to  contract  and  expand  irregularly,  thus  cre- 
ating currents  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
rouse  up  the  dust,  and  collect  it  all  together. 
These  currents  are  the  cause  of  the  constant 
swirling  and  spinning  about  of  the  dust- 
specks  which  everyone  has  noticed  who  has 
watched  them  in  a  beam  of  light. 


"Yes,"  said  Alexander  J.  Linn,  in  answer 
to  a  New  York  interviewer's  question,  "I 
acknowledge  I  am  the  man  responsible  for 
the  'redheaded  woman  and  white  horse 
craze.'  but  I  supposed  that  the  time  for  run- 
ning me  down  had  gone  by  long  ago.  You 
see  it  was  this  way.  I  was  sitting  with  a 
couple  of  friends  at  a  window  of  the  New 
York  Union  League  Club,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  when  one  of  them  said:  'See  that 
coal  wagon?  By  Jove,  but  there  are  three 
fine  white  horses  hitched  to  it,  in  a  row. 
You  don't  often  see  that.'  'No,'  I  answered. 
'Nor  do  you  often  see  three  handsome  red- 
headed girls  like  those  on  the  sidewalk.' 
Then  as  a  joke  of  the  moment  I  added, 
'But  then  you  never  see  a  redheaded  woman 
without  seeing  a  white  horse  near  her." 
The  statement  was  unchallenged.  We  watched. 
Along  came  an  open  carriage.  One  of  the 
horses  was  white,  and  in  the  carriage  was  a 
woman  with  auburn  tresses.  The  next  white 
horse  was  attached  to  a  Fifth  avenue  stage. 
A  redhaired  girl  was  among  the  passengers. 
One  of  the  editors  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper came  in  just  then,  and  we  told  him  of 
the  joke.  He  wrote  a  funny  article  about  it, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  people  all  over  the  . 
United  States  were  engaged  in  picking  out 
white  horses  and  redheaded  girls.  There 
you  have  the  true  story,  told  by  me  for 
the  first  time."  "Does  it  always  hold  out 
true?"  "My  friend,"  said  Mr.  Linn,  sol- 
emnly, "go  read  the  history  of  America  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years."   • 


It  has  been  decided  in  Philadelphia 
that  a  man  does  not  have  to  tell  his  wife 
how  much  money  he  is  making  or  even  to 
allow  her  to  superintend  the  spending  of  it. 
At  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  peace  in 
the,  family,  most  men  will  continue  to  do  as 
they  always  have  done. 


oblige  me,  guv'nor,  by  telling  me  the  day  o' 
the  week."  "Monday,"  answered  the  sur- 
prised governor.  "Monday!"  exclaimed  the 
prisoner  in  disgusted  tones;  "well,  this  'ere's 
a  fine  way  of  beginning  a  week,  ain't  it?" 
And  he  marched  on  with  dissatisfaction  im- 
printed ofi  every  line  of  his  face. 


ECHOES. 


"Eenie,  meenie,  miney  mo. 
Crack  a  feeney,  finey  fo, 
Omanuga,  popatagua, 
Rick,  stick,  dan  do." 

No  sense  for  savants  wisdom  laden 

Lies  within  that  childish  strain; 
But  there's  bliss  that  comes  from  Aidenn 

Down  life's  golden  shore  again, 
When  the  lay  that  used  to  throt  us 

Comes  from  out  the  long  ago. 
Time,  old  graybeard,  cannot  rob  us    « 
Of  our  "eenie,  meenie  mo." 

"Entry,   raentry,   cutery  corn, 
Apple  seed  and  apple  thorn. 
Wire,  brier,  limber  lock. 
Six  geese  in  a  flock." 

.A.h!  old  graybeard,  you  can  never 
Still  the  song  that  used  to  thrill. 
Hide  away  the  forms  that  ever 
Troop  along  the  meadow  hill. 
Song  of  cheer  and  rnerry  laughter! 

Lad  and  lassie,  they  will  flock 

Through  the  years  of  the  hereafter 

With  the  sunny  "limber  lock." 

"One  zaw,  two  zaw,  zig  zaw  zan. 
Bobtail,  vinegar,  ticklum  tan, 
Marum,  scarum,  visgum  marum, 
Stringlurri,  stranglum,  buck  and  John." 
Ah!  we  recall  each  jo3'ous  fellow. 

And  each  lassie  sweet  and  fair, 
With  the  silver  moon  beams  mellow 

Spreading  halos  o'er  them  there. 
And  again  their  faces  meet  us 

As  no  other  faces  can; 
And  their  voices  come  to  greet  us 
With  our  dear  old  "zig  zaw  zan." 

''Eenie,  meenie,  monie  my, 
Bassoioney,  boney,  stry, 
Hare,  ware,  crown,  nack, 
Alko,  balko,  we  wo  wack." 

No  classic  stanzas  laid  before  us 
E'en  by  master  hand  can  thrall. 
Cannot  thrill  us  and  implore  us 
Like  that  far-ofif  echoing  call. 
There  is  throb  of  joy  and  frolic. 

Sweetness  of  the  days  gone  by. 
Trembling  in  each  ringing  rollic 
Of  our  "eenie.  moinie   my." 

— New  York  Sun. 


In  "The  New  Zealand  Medical  Journal" 
appears  this  story:  On  walking  to  the  scaf- 
fold in  solemn  procession  a  criminal  once 
called  to  the  governor  of  the  prison:   "Just 


"Did    you    see    Mrs.    Jinkles's    new    vase, 
Maud?"  said  Mamie. 
"Yes.     Isn't  it  perfectly  horrid?" 
"I  don't  know  yet.     I  have  not  found  out 
whether  it  is  modern  and  perfectly  horrid,  or 
antique  and  perfectly  lovely."  ' 
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It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  mistake,  an  error, 
cold  and  grim.  I  waited  for  the  railway 
train;  the  Hght  was  low  and  dim.  It  came  at 
last,  and  from  a  car  there  stepped  a  dainty 
dame,  and,  looking-  up  and  down  the  place, 
she  straight  towards  me  came. 

"Oh,  Jack!"  she  cried.  "Oh,"  dear  old 
Jack!"  and  kissed  me  as  she  spake.  Then, 
frightened,  looked  again  and  cried:  "Oh, 
what  a  bad  mistake!" 

Said  I,  "Forgive  me,  maiden  fair,  if  I  am 
not  your  Jack,  but  as  regards  the  kiss  you 
gave,  perhaps  you'll  take  it  back." 

And  since  that  night  I've  often  stood  upon 
the  platform  dim,  but  only  once  in  a  man's 
whole  life  do  such  things  come  to  him. 


the  more  scared  he  is  the  bigger  his  tale  be- 
comes. 


There  is  a  ridiculous  notion  in  the  minds 
of  many  peopl  and  some  newspapers  that 
war  is  a  source  of  prosperity.  This  is  the 
same  kind  of  logic  which  declares  that  a 
spendthrift  is  a  good  thing  for  a  community 
"because  he  puts  money  in  circulation.' 
Waste  is  waste,  and  extravagance  in  one 
spot  means  a  terrible  drain  in  another.  A 
Chinese  proverb  says  that  for  every  man  who 
lives  in  idleness  and  luxury  another  man 
starves  to  death;  and  this  is  a  terse  way  of 
putting  a  great  economic  truth.  War  is 
wasteful  and  cannot  be  a  source  of  pros- 
perity. 


If  you  wish  to  drive  yourself  mad — others 
have  done  it  in  earnest  in  the  same  way, 
and  landed  in  lunatic  asylums — try  to  thnk 
about  time.  You  will  soon  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  isn't  such  a  thing;  but  a  lit- 
tle more  thinking  will  convince  you  that 
there  is.  And  yet  what  is  it?  There  was 
time  before  the  Creation,  and  there  will  be 
time  after  the  end  of  it;  but  when  did  it  be- 
gin, and  if  it  didn't  begin,  what  did  it  do?  A 
man  has  a  beginning  and  ending,  together 
with  everything  he  sees  around  him,  and 
consequently  his  brain  will  not  let  him  un- 
derstand anything  that  has  not  a  beginning 
or  an  ending. 

There  is  one  more  thing — nobody  can  pos- 
sibly understand  what  light  really  is.  Dark- 
ness is  nothing  at  all;  but  light  is  something, 
and  yet  it  is  just  as  much  like  notliing  as 
darkness  is.  To  a  man  it  is  merely  some- 
thing he  cannot  live  without :  but  what  it  is 
for  the  life  of  him  he  doesn't  know,  and  never 
will. 


Strictly  speaking,  "atlas"  is  a  misnomer  for 
a  map-book,  since  it  was  not  the  world  but 
the  heavens  that  the  "Atlas"  of  mythology 
upheld.  Mercator,  the  famous  Dutch  geog- 
rapher, who  made  globes  for  Emperor 
Charles  V.  of  Germany,  was  the  first  to  use' 
the  name  in  this  connection,  choosing  it  as 
a  convenient  and  in  some  way  an  appropriate 
title,  because  Atlas,  the  demigod,  figures 
with  a  world  upon  his  shoulders  as  a  frontis- 
piece of  some  early  wor^s  on  geography. 

Atlas,  it  was  said,  made  war  with  oth-er 
Titans  upon  Zeus,  and,  being  conquered,  was 
condemned  to  bear  heaven  upon  his  head  and 
hands.  Later  tradition  represented  him  as  a 
man  changed  by  means  of  Medusa's  head 
into  a  mountain,  upon  which  rested  heaven 
and  all  its  stars. 

In  any  case.  Atlas  was  always  associated 
with  a  heavy  burden  strongly  borne.  Thus 
Shakespeare  makes  Warwick  say  to  Glou- 
cester: 

"Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how,  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  this  came  to  be  chosen  as 
the  name  for  a  book  of  maps,  which  upholds 
and  exhibits  to  us  the  whole  world. 


The  tale  of  the  traveler  in  savage  countries 
reseml>Ios  the  tail  of  the  cat.  in  the  fact  lliat 


Newton,  ever  a  lazy  chap,  was  lying  asleep 
under  a  tree.  His  mother  sauntered  into  the 
orchard  and  discovered  him  there.  Awaken- 
ing him  forcibly,  she  said:  "Ike,  why  don't 
you  get  a  job  or  discover  gravity  or  some- 
thing like  that?" 

"Mother,"  said  the  soon-to-be  great  man, 
"if  gravity  wants  me,  it  knows  where  I  am." 

Ten  minutes  later  an  apple  struck  him  on 
the  head. 

This  shows  that  all  things  come  to  him 
who  waits. 

The  origin  of  a  "red  letter  day"  has  been 
traced  back  to  the  third  century.  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  zealous  for  the  conver- 
sion of  pagans,  found  them  unwilling  to  give 
up  their  customary  recreations  at  the  festi- 
vals of  their  gods,  so,  taking  a  leaf  out  of 
their  book,  he  instituted  festivals  in  honor  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  This  example  soon  led 
to  the  institution  of  holy  days,  now  cor- 
rupted into  holidays.  In  old  almanacs  all 
such  holy  days  were  set  forth  in  red  ink.  the 
rest  being  in  black;  hence  the  term  "red  let- 
ter day"  for  any  notable  occasion. 
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"Before  we  were  married,"  cogitated  the 
round-shouldered  but  otherwise  upright  man, 
as  he  proceeded  with  his  task  of  washing  the 
dishes  which  his  wife  had  left  in  an  untidy 
state  when  she  departed  for  the  convocation 
of  the  sewing  circle,  "I  concocted — in  my 
mind — quite  a  long  series  of  by-laws  and  reg- 
ulations which  should  govern  and  shape  our 
married  life.  There  were  rules  and  formulas 
calculated,  so  I  believed,  to  fit  almost  any 
emergency  that  might  arise,  and  from  time 
to  time  I  added  codicils  as  they  occurred  to 
me  till,  in  the  end.  it  was  a  veritable  consti- 
tution, duly  authorizing  two  to  live  cheaper 
than  one  and   happier  than  anybody  else. 

"But  shortly  after  the  ceremony  which 
made  us  two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought, 
as  they  say  in  stories,  I  began,  little  at  a 
time,  to  amend  the  document — it  was  a  men- 
tal one,  as  I  said  before — and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  more  amendments  I  added, 
the  shorter  it  became,  till  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  fourteen  years  of  wedded  bliss,  my 
constitution  is  so  reduced  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  only  one  section,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  'Section  i.    What  my  wife  says  is  law!'  " 


In  Wales  there  are  about  508,000  people 
who  cannot  speak  English,  Welsh  being  their 
only  language;  in  Scotland  there  are  43,000 
persons  who  can  speak  nothing  but  Gaelic; 
and  in  Ireland  there  are  32,000  who  can  ex- 
press themselves  only  in  the  Irish  tongue. 


Voltaire  said:  "The  more  married  men  you 
have  the  fewer  crimes  there  will  be.  Mar- 
riage renders  a  man  more  virtuous  and  more 
wise.  An  unmarried  man  is  but  half  of  a 
perfect  being,  and  it  requires  the  other  half 
to  make  things  right;  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  in  this  imperfect  state  he  can 
keep  the  straight  path  of  recitude,  any  more 
than  a  boat  with  one  oar  or  a  bird  with  one 
wing  can  keep  a  straight  course." 


A  man  in  a  country  village  made  applica- 
tion for  insurance  on  a  building  situated  in 
a  village  where  there  was  no  fire  engine.  He 
was  asked:  "What  are  the  facilities  in  your 
village  for  extinguishing  fires?"  "Well,  it 
rains   sometimes,"  he  replied. 


There  are  some  curious  facts  about  our 
calendar.  No  century  can  begin  on  Wed- 
nesday, Friday  or  Sunday.  The  same  calen- 
dars can  be  used  every  20  years.  October 
always  begins  on  the  same  day  of  the  week 
as  January,  April  as  July,  September  as  De- 
cember,    February,     March    and     November 


begin  on  the  sa.Tie  days.  May,  June  and 
August  always  begin  on  different  days  from 
each  other,  and  every  other  month  in  the 
year.  The  first  and  last  'days  of  the  year  are 
always  the  same.  These  rules  do  not  apply 
to  leap  year. 


A  SONG  OF  PRUNES. 


Throughout  the  drift  of  centuries,  since  first 
the  world  was  young. 

The  bards  have  tuned  their  lyres  up  and 
cleared  their  throats  and  sung 

Glad  songs  of  fruits  and  flowers,  of  the  or- 
chard and  the   field. 

And  puffed  up  nearly  everything  the  soil  has 
deigned  to  yield. 

And  so  I  crave  attention  while  your  humble 
servant  tunes 

His  lyre  to  the  topmost  pitch  and  sings  a 
Song  of  Prunes. 

O,  Prunes!    Though  thou  art  fit  to  grace  the 

banquet  of  a  king, 
Yet  dost  thou  to  the  lowly  board  of  humble 

peasants  bring 
Thy  pulpy  fatness  full  of  joy  and  flavors  rich 

and  deep, — 
O,  is  there  aught  on  earth  so  rare  and  yet  so 

good  and — cheap! 
And  could  I  twang  a  thousand  harps  through 

centuries  of  Junes 
My  one  and  all-triumphant  theme  would  be 

a  Song  of  Prunes. 

But    O!    the   hide-bound,    sorry    Prune,    with 

visage  pinched  and   lean. 
We   meet   in   boarding-house   resorts,   is   not 

the  sort  I  mean. 
Give    me,   instead,   the   puffy    Prune,   inflated 

with  its  juice. 
That  makes  strawberries  and  the  like  to  me 

of  little  use. 
For  did  I  own  a  thousand  mouths  and  twice 

as  many  spoons 
I'd  still  employ  them,  every  one,  to  get  my 

fill  of  Prunes. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


Passerby — I  thought  you  were  blind? 

Mendicant — Well,  boss,  times  is  so  hard 
and  competition  is  so  great  that  even  a  blind 
man  has  to  keep  his  eyes  open  nowadays  if 
he  wants  to  do  any  business  at  all. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  water,  which 
nature  gives  to  us  as  free  as  air,  is  the  high- 
est priced  commodity  which  we  buy  for  food 
purposes?  Milk  sells  for  seven  cents  a  quart 
and  we  complain  when  the  winter  price  is 
fixed  at  eight  cents.  Kerosene  oil,  which 
must  be  pumped  out  of  the  earth  and  refined 
is  thought  to  be  expensive  at  four  cents  a 
quart.  Water  is  taken  from  the  earth  with- 
out much  effort  and  put  in  a  bottle  and  we 
are  expected  to  pay  25  cents  a  quart  for  it. 
Think    of    the    extravagance    of    the    spring 
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owners  who  actually  use  the  water  which 
they  sell  for  a  dollar  a  gallon  for  washing 
the  old  bottles  which  come  back  to  be 
filled.  There  are  now  some  450  kinds  of 
water  on  the  market  and  the  more  fanciful 
the  name  given  to  the  spring  the  better  sale 
for  the  water.  We  are  allowed  to  say  these 
things  because  we  do  not  carry  any  water 
advertisements.  The  press  always  speaks 
its  mind  till  the  advertising  end  calls  a  halt. 
Water  has  found  a  level  beyond  the  pocket 
book  of  a  man  who  never  has  rheumatism. 


A  small  miss  who  had  but  recently  mas- 
tered her  Catechism  confessed  her  disap- 
pointment with  it  thus: — 

"Now,  I  obey  the  fifth  commandment  and 
honor  my  papa  and  mamma,  yet  my  days  are 
not  a  bit  longer  in  the  land,  for  I'm  put  to 
bed  every  night  at  seven  o'clock  just  the 
same." 


A  writer  says  that  it  is  strange  the  Eng- 
lish language,  that  provides  a  score  of  words 
for  the  various  vehicles  we  ride,  has  no  word 
that  can  be  confidently  used  to  describe  the 
young  lady  to  whom  we  are  engaged  to  be 
married.  Most  of  the  terms  that  might  be 
suggested  are  the  basest  coin — "best  girl," 
"intended,"  and  so  forth.  We  are  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  fiancee,  another  French  word 
that,  like  "automobile,"  will  eventually  be- 
come Anglicized.  It  is  a  pity,  with  "sweet- 
heart" in  the  good  old  language,  such  must 
be  the  case.  The  present  age,  however,  de- 
spises sentiment;  it  prefers  "best  girl,"  as  the 
"best  girl"  prefers  her  "steady"  to  that  ex- 
planatory phrase,  "my  young  man,"  or,  still 
worse,  "my  gentleman,"  the  most  intolerable 
of  all  designations.  As  far  as  the  vernacular 
is  concerned,  "fiance"  and  "fiancee"  might 
as  well  be  taken  into  the  fold.  They  are 
short  and  decent,  and  belong  in  good  society. 


To  judge  by  the  size  of  the  crowd,  there 
was  something  of  great  import  going  on  in 
the  City  street.  But  on  closer  inspection  it 
appeared  that  the  centre  of  attraction  was  a 
poor  old  worn-out  horse,  who  had  suddenly 
decided  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  pas- 
sive resistance,  and  had  lain  him  down  a'nd 
died.  The  one  and  only  policeman  on  the 
scene  did  his  best  to  move  on  the  crowd,  but 
unsuccessfully.  When,  however,  a  brother 
liobby  appeared  on  the  scene,  policeman  No. 
I  hailed  him: 

"Got  such  a  thing  as  a  pairiof  scissors  on 
you.  Jack?"  he  cried.  "They" — indicating 
the  crowd — "all  want  a  lock  of  his  li.iir!" 


A  literary  journal  has  decided  that  a 
woman  is  counted  old  only  when  "she  can- 
not hopefully  welcome  the  new  year  and 
regretfully  bid  farewell  to  the  one  one.  It  is 
in  her  heart  that  a  woman  is  young  or  old, 
and  if  her  heart  is  youthful  a  new  year  al- 
ways opens  full  of  the  brightest  possibilities, 
and  an  old  one  never  closes  without  leaving 
behind  it  sincere  regrets  for  happy  days  and 
happy  events  ever  to  be  associated  with  it." 


The  late  Dean  Everett  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  missed  a  train  at  a  country 
station  and  had  to  spend  a  long,  dreary  day 
in  the  town  "hotel."  Finally,  in  desperation, 
he  asked  the  proprietor  to  bring  him  a 
checkerboard.  To  the  aged  dean's  conster- 
nation the  man  returiied  with  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  and  two  glasses.  "Why,  what's 
this?  I  asked  for  a  checkerboard,"  said  the 
dean.  "Oh,  I  knew  what  you  wanted  all 
right,"  was  reply.  "We  call  it  by  lots  of 
different  names  down  here." 


A  London  tradesman  advertises  thus: 
"Elopement  by  motor  is  now  fashionable. 
Loving  couples  who  would  dodge  stern 
parents  by  running  away  to  be  married  can 
be  supplied  here  at  any  hour  of  any  day  with 
smart  motor  and  reliable  driver,  on  the 
weekly  payment  system." 


Two  candidates  for  office  in  Missouri  were 
stumping  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
in  one  town  their  appearance  was  almost 
simultaneous.  The  candidate  last  arriving 
happened  to  stop  at  a  house  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  drink  of  water.  To  the  little 
girl  who  answered  his  knock  at  the  door  he 
said,  when  she  had  given  him  the  desired 
draught  and  he  had  offered  her  in  recom- 
pense some  candy:  "Did  the  man  ahead  of 
me  give  you  anything?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  bright  girl,  "he 
gave  me  candy." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  candidate,  "here's 
five  cents  for  you.  I  don't  suppose  that  he 
gave  you  any  money?" 

The  youngster  laughed  merrily.  "Yes,  he 
did,  too!     He  gave  me  ten  cents!" 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  candidate  gave  the 
little  one  another  nickel,  and,  picking  her  up 
in  his  arms,  kissed  her. 

"Did  he  kiss  you,  too?"  he  asked,  genially. 

"Indeed,  he  did,  sir!"  responded  the  little 
girl,  "and  he  kissed  ma,  too!" 


A  distinct  click  is  heard  every  time  the  car 
wheel  passes  over  a  rail  joint.     With  watch 
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in  hand,  count  the  number  of  clicks  in  twenty 
secoads,  and  that  will  be  the  number  of  miles 
the  train  is  going  in  an  hour. 


let    their    right   hand   know    what    their    left 
hand  does!" 


There  is  a  deal  of  sound  sense  in  the  prov- 
erbs of  a  nation.  Earl  Russell  defined  a 
proverb  as  being  the  wit  of  one  man  and  the 
wisdom  of  many,  and  the  aptness  of  this  is 
well  shown  in  the  following  from  the  Span- 
ish, ''Since  we  cannot  get  what  we  like,  let 
us  like  what  we  get."  The  thought  is  as  old 
as  the  race  of  mankind,  but  ages  passed  be- 
fore one  man  hit  upon  the  happy  expression 
of  it.  This  saying  from  the  Chinese  is  a 
whole  homily  on  pride  in  one  sentence, 
"When  a  tree  is  blown  down,  it  shows  that 
the  branches  are  longer  than  the  roots." 

For  a  concise  expression  of  the  lofty  aspi- 
rations of  youth  and  the  sober  achievements 
of  riper  years  take  this  sentence  from  Henry 
D.  Thoreau:  "The  youth  gets  together  his 
materials  to  build  a  bridge  to  the  moon,  or 
perchance  a  palace  or  temple  on  the  earth, 
and  at  length  the  middle-aged  man  con- 
cludes to  build  a  woodshed  with  them." 


UT  MA,  SHE  KNOWS. 


In  a  recently  published  book  on  the 
■"Kaffirs  of  South  Africa,"  the  author  tells  of 
the  practice  of  the  native  chiefs  of  keeping 
a  Court  praiser — which  might  be  translated 
poet  laureate — whose  business  is  to  go  be- 
fore the  chief  and  sing  his  praises. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  this  functionary 
is  apt  to  be  embarrassed  for  lack  of  matter, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Swazi  King  Bunu.  One 
•day  he  went  out  hunting  with  a  hundred  war- 
riors, and  after  a  whole  day's  effort  he  man- 
aged to  kill  only  one  miserable  little  hare. 
Yet  the  Court  praiser  ran  in  front  of  the 
king,  calling  out: 

"Bunu,  the  King  of  the  Swazies,  the  chief 
of  chiefsi,  has  killed  a  hare.  Let  all  the  peo- 
ple listen.  It  was  as  big  as  an  ox,  as  fierce 
as  a  lion,  and  as  swift  as  a  buck!  The  brave 
King  Bunu  killed  the  hare  all  alone!  He 
killed  it  with  his  assegai.  Listen,  ye  people! 
Bunu  has  killed  a  hare!  Without  any  help 
the  king  has  killed  the  hare!  It  was  as  ter- 
rible as  a  tiger,  as  large  as  an  elephant;  its 
eyes  were  flames  of  fire;  and  yet  Bunu,  the 
great  king,  has  killed  the  hare!" 

This  long  rigmarole  was  repeated  over  and 
over,  while  the  king  followed  behind  with 
great  gravity. 


"Your  husband  seems  to  have  an  exalted 
opinion  of  you."  remarked  the  bride's  aunt. 
"He  says  you  are  his  right  hand." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  the  young  wife,  with  a 
sigh  "but  he's  one  of  those  men   who  never 


My  pa,  he  scolds  me,  jes  becuz 

He  says  I'm  gettin'  "tough"; 
He  says  my  face  is  never  clean. 

My  hands  are  always  rough; 
I'm  not  behavin'  like  I  should, 

An'  goin'   wrong,    I  s'pose, 
But  ma,  she  takes  an'  pats  my  hand 

An'   smiles,  becuz  she  knows. 

My  pa  hain't  got  no  use  for  boys. 

He  wants  'em  always  men; 
I  wonder  if  he's  clean  forgot 

The  boy  he  must  a'  been; 
Fer  ma,  she  says  they're  all  alike, 

'Bout  face,  an'  hands  an'  clothes. 
An'  says  I'll  learn  to  be  a  man; 

An'  ma,  I  guess  she  knows! 

My  pa,  he  says  I  ain't  no  good 

At  doin'  anything; 
I'd  rather  fool  away  the  time 

An'  whistle,  play,  an'  sine 
But  ma,  she  smiles  an'  says  I'm  young 

An'  then  she  up  an'  goes 
An'  kisses  me  an'  shows  me  how! 

For  ma,  you  bet,  she  knows! 

My  pa,  he  says  I'll  never  be 

A  business  man  like  him, 
Becuz  I  hain't  got  any  "drive," 

An'  "get-up,"  "pluck"  an'  "vim"; 
But  ma,  she  says,  so  solemn  like, 

A  man's  a  boy  that  grows, 
An'  boys  must  have  their  play  in'  spell; 

And  ma's  a  trump,  and  knows! 

My  pa,  he  shakes  his  head  an'  sighs 

An'  says  he  doesn't  see 
Where  I  got  all  my  careless  ways. 

That  seem  jes'  born  in  me; 
An'  ma,  she  laughs,  an'  laughs,  an'  laughs. 

Till  pa's  face  crimson  grows, 
An'  then  she  says,  "  'Tis  very  queer," 

But  somehow,  ma,  she  knows! 

My  ma,  she  knows  'most  everything 

'Bout  boys,  and  what  they  like. 
She's  never  scoldin'  'bout  the  muss 

I  make  with  kites  and  bike; 
She  says  she  wants  me  to  be  good 

An'  conquer  all  my  foes. 
An'  you  jes  bet  I'm  goin'  to  be, 

'Cuz  my  sweet  ma,  she  knows! 

— Detroit  Journal. 


Here  are  the  eight  longest  words  in  the 
English  language  at  the  present  writing. 
Can  you  pronounce  them? 

Incomprehensibility. 

Subconstitutionalist. 

Philoprogenitiveness. 

Disproportionableness. 

Velocipedestrianistical. 

Anthropophagmian. 

Transubstantiationalist. 

Antdtransubstantiationalist. 
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Budd  Doble,  the  veteran  reinsman,  used  to 
attend  frequently  a  queer  little  church  on 
the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia.  His  friends 
would  hear  from  him  a  great  many  facts 
about  this  church,  its  people  and  its  parson. 
Almost  every  Sunday  he  had  some  interest- 
ing news  to  tell.     One  Monday  he  said: 

"At  last  the  meaning  of  eternity  has  been 
made  clear  to  me.  The  parson  at  the  little 
church  explained  eternity  yesterday  in  such 
a  way  that  everybody  could  understand. 

"  'Eternity,'  said  the  parson,  'is  forever  and 
forever,  and  five  or  six  everlastings  on  top  of 
that.  Why,  brothers  and  sisters,  after  mil- 
lions and  billions  of  centuries  had  rolled 
away  in  eternity  it  would  still  be  a  hundred 
thousand  years  to  breakfast  time.'  " 


"It's  funny,  but  a  dry  book  is  the  one  we 
have  to  wade  through." 


Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  is  the  only  golf- 
player  who  regularly  uses  girl  caddies.  He 
is  subjected  to  much  annoyance  by  the  cha- 
grined youths,  who  view  the  departure  with 
alarm.  "Petticoats,  petticoats!  Cheap  la- 
bor!" they  yell  whenever  they  get  near  his 
links.  Mr.  Rockefeller  employs  girl  caddies 
because  he  finds  them  more  willing  in  going 
over  the   course. 


In  a  speech  at  the  Greenroom  Club,  Wil- 
ton Lackaye  once  said:  "No,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  contention  of  the  realistic  school 
that  ■  a  man  must  experience  a  condition  in 
order  to  be  able  to  describe  it.  If  a  man 
goes  too  much  into  the  slums,  he  becomes 
base;  if  he  goes  too  much  into  society,  he 
becomes  soprano." 


There  is  much  interest  among  all  advo- 
cates of  international  peace  in  Europe  in 
the  congress  to  be  held  in  Boston  next  Oc- 
tober. As  an  instance  of  the  feeling  of  indi- 
viduals. Miss  Caroline  Bjorklund  of  Osmo 
has  given  to  the  Swedish  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration Association  about  $750  as  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  cost  of  representation  of 
the  society  at  the  Boston  congress.  The 
editor  of  the  London  Concord,  in  noticing 
this  gift,  calls  for  a  contribution  of  an  equal 
amount  to  send  three  representatives  of  labor 
ti)  the  Boston  congress.  In  England  the  labor 
unionists  are  showing  strong  interest  in  the 
peace  cause.  The  eastern  war,  instead  of 
arousing  the  war  fever  in  England,  is  re- 
garded as  a  calamity,  and  in  a  way  it  is 
strengthening  the  sentiment  against  all  war. 
The  British  people  arc  now  experiencing  the 


after  pangs  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
are  realizing  what  war  means  even  more 
keenly  than  they  did  while  the  conflict  was 
actually  raging,  and  jingoism  passed  for  an 
expression  of  patriotisrn.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  latest  war  is 
synchronous  with  a  sudden  eagerness  for  the 
negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties.  Holland 
has  recently  opened  negotiations  for  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  ten  diflferent  states. 


THE  HINDXJ  SCEPTIC. 


I  think  till  I  weary  with  thinking, 

Said  the  sad-eyed  Hindu  king. 
And  I  see  but  shadows  around  me — 

Illusion   in  everything. 

How  knowest  thou  aught  of  God, 

Of  his   favor  or  his  wrath? 
Can  the  little  fish  tell  what  the  lion  thinks. 

Or  map  out  the  eagle's  path? 

Can  the  finite  the  infinite  search. 
Did  the  blind  discover  the  stars? 

Is  the  thought  that  I  think  a  thought, 
Or  a  throb  of  the  brain  in  its  bars? 

For  aught  that  my  eye  can  discern. 
Your  God  is  what  you  think  good, 

Yourself  flashed  back  from  the  glass. 
When  the  light  pours  on  it  in  flood. 

You  preach  to  me  to  be  just. 
And  this  is  his  realm,  you  say; 

And  the  good  are  dying  of  hunger, 
And  the  bad  gorge  every  day. 

You  say  that  he  loveth  mercy^ 
And  the  famine  is  not  yet  gone; 

That  he  hateth  the  shcdder  of  blood, 
And  he  slayeth  us  everyone. 

You  say  that  my  soul  shall  live, 

That  the  spirit  can  never  die — 
If  he  was  content  when  I  was  not, 

Why  not  when  I  have  passed  by? 

You  say  I  must  have  a  meaning, 

So  niust  dung,  and  its  meaning  is  flowers; 
What  if  our  souls  are  but  nurture 

For  lives  that  are  greater  tlian  ours? 

When  the  fish  swims  out  of  the  water. 
When  the  bird  soars  out  of  the  blue, 

Man's  thought  may  transcend   man's   knowl- 
edge, 
And  your  God  be  no  reflex  of  you. 


"Why  don't  you  limit  yourself?"  said  a 
pliysician  lo  an  intemperate  person,  ".set 
down  a  stake  that  you  will  go  so  far  and  no 
farther." 

"So  I  do,"  said  the  toper,  "but  1  set  it  so 
far  oflf  that  I  always  get  drunk  before  I  get 
to   it." 
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ANSWERS. 


Q— What  was  the  "prayer  of  Ajax,"  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  Longfellow's  poems: 
"The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light"?  A — 
The  allusion  is  to  the  fight  by  Ajax  Telamon 
in  defense  of  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  one 
of  the  Grecian  chieftains,  during  the  Trojan 
war,  as  told  in  the  seventeenth  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad.  Jupiter  covered  Mount  Ida 
and  the  Trojans  with  darkness  so  as  to  make 
them  invisible  to  Ajax  and  the  Greeks.  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  the  one  prayer  of  Ajax  to 
the  gods  was  for  light  that  he  might  see  his 
foes. 


Q — Is  it  not  true  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land never  reissues  its  bank  notes?  A — It  is 
said  that  the  average  life  of  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note  is  three  months.  These  notes  are 
dated  and  numbered,  and  entered  in  a  book 
by  numbers  and  dates.  As  each  note  is  re- 
turned to  the  bank  it  is  destroyed,  and  its 
number  canceled.  No  such  practice  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  banks  in  this  country,  the  notes 
being  paid  out  by  the  banks  until  worn  out 
by  usage.  Microbes  are  not  encouraged  in 
the  financial  circles  of  England  as  they  are 
in  America. 


Q — What  was  the  land  of  Scabellum,  and 
what  its  history?  A- — A  very  fruitful  land, 
but  the  inhabitants  "exceeded  the  cannibals 
for  cruelty,  the  Persians  for  pride,  the  Egyp- 
tians for  luxury,  the  Cretans  for  lying,  the 
Germans  for  drunkenness,  and  all  nations  to- 
gether for  a  generality  of  vices."  In  ven- 
geance the  gods  changed  all  the  people  into 
beasts;  drunkards  into  swine,  the  lecherous 
into  goats,  the  proud  into  peacocks,  scolds 
into  magpies,  gamblers  into  asses,  musicians 
into  song-birds,  the  envious  into  dogs,  idle 
women  into  milch-cows,  jesters  into  monk- 
eys, dancers  into  squirrels,  and  misels  into 
moles.  Four  of  the  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom restored  them  to  their  normal  forms  by 
quenching  the  fire  of  the  Golden  Cave. — 
"The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom," 
iii.   10. 


Q — How  came  it  about  that  a  pocket  flask 
is  called  a  pocket  pistol?  A- — A  pocket  pis- 
tol is  for  self-defence.  We  take  the  flask  in 
self-defence  because  we  cannot  get  a  dram 
on  the  road.  The  saying  is  relegated  to  the 
past  with  the  increase  of  modern  "con- 
veniences." 


Q — What  is  a  cow's  cud?  How  can  a  cud 
be  lost?  and  if  lost  will  the  cow  die?  A — 
There  is  a  large  group  of  animals  which  are 
grouped  scientifically  as  the  ruminantia,  a 
Latin  word  meaning  cud-chewing.  This 
group  includes  domestic  cattle,  the  sheep, 
goat,  all  species  of  deer,  the  camel,  antelope, 
girafife  and  gnu.  All  have  a  fourfold  stom- 
ach; the  rumen  or  paunch,  the  reticulum  or 
"honeycomb  bag,"  the  psalterium  or  many- 
plies,  and  the  abomasum,  which  is  the  true 
stomach.  All  these  animals  chew  the  cud, 
like  the  cow.  The  animal,  in  grazing,  crops 
the  grass  with  the  lower  front  teeth,  which 
strike  upon  a  cushion  above,  there  being  no 
upper  front  teeth;  as  it  is  cropped  it  is 
worked  by  the  tongue  back  into  the  mouth, 
until  a  ball  is  formed,  which  is  swallowed 
when  it  becomes  of  the  proper  size.  This 
goes  into  the  rumen,  or  paunch.  The  animal 
grazes  until  the  rumen  is  full  of  these  balls  of 
grass  and  leaves.  Then  it  either  lies  down  or 
stands  in  the  shade  to  ruminate.  By  an 
action  of  the  rumen  analogous  to  vomiting 
in  man,  one  ball  comes  up  into  the  mouth. 
This  is  the  "cud."  It  is  ground  by  the  back 
teeth,  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  again  swal- 
lowed. This  time  it  goes  into  the  second 
stomach.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  that  a  sec- 
ond ball,  or  cud,  is  sent  up  into  the  mouth, 
and  this  process  goes  on  until  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  rumen  have  been  chewed,  when 
the  animal  is  ready  to  go  to  grazing  again. 
The  idea  that  a  cow  "loses  her  cud"  is  incor- 
rect. Therefore  there  is  no  need  of  "replac- 
ing" it,  and  the  idea  that  a  cow  will  die  if  it 
be  not  "replaced"  is  simply  absurd.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  sheep  losing  its  cud?  A  cow 
becomes  ill,  and  the  foolish  theory  is  ad- 
vanced that  she  has  "lost  her  cud."  There 
may  be  one  of  several  different  things  the 
matter  with  her,  but  she  has  not  "lost  her 
cud." 


Q — What  does  the  Easter  egg  symbolize? 
A — Easter  eggs  are  symbolical  of  creation, 
or  the  re-creation  of  spring.  The  practice  of 
presenting  eggs  to  our  friends  at  Easter  is 
Magian  or  Persian,  and  bears  allusion  to  the 
mundane  egg,  for  which  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man  were  to  contend  till  the  consummation 
of  all  things.  It  prevailed  not  only  with  the 
Persians,  but  also  among  the  Jews,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Hindus.  Christians  adopted  the 
custom  to  symbolize  the  resurrection,  and 
they  color  the  eggs  red  in  allusion  to  the 
blood  of  their  redemption.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion, also,  that  the  world  was  "hatched"  or 
created  at  Easter-tide. 
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Q — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"pay  through  the  nose,"  meaning  by  experi- 
ence? A — Grimm  says  that  Odin  had  a  poll- 
tax  which  was  called  in  Sweden  a  nose  tax; 
it  was  a  penny  per  nose  or  poll.  They 
counted  noses,  as  the  saying  goes.  Brewer 
says:  "In  the  ninth  century  the  Danes  im- 
posed on  Irish  houses  a  poll  tax,  historically 
called  'The  Nose  Tax,'  because  those  who 
neglected  to  pay  the  ounce  of  gold  were 
punished  by  having  the  nose  slit.  We  get 
nothing  to  give  the  meaning  of  teaching  by 
experience  to  the  expression  though  the  au- 
thorities give  one  or  both  of  these  as  the 
origin  of  'paying  through  the  nos-e.'  " 


Q — What  was  the  method  of  instruction 
introduced  by  Pestalozzi?  Is  he  not  father 
of  the  Kindergarten,  rather  than  Froebel? 
A — Briefly  stated,  the  foundation  idea  of  the 
method  of  teaching  introduced  by  Pestalozzi 
was,  that  all  instruction  should  begin  with 
concrete  objects,  and  proceed  thence  to  ab- 
stract ideas.  Objects  themselves  became,  in 
his  hands,  the  subject  of  lessons  designed  to 
develop  the  observing  and  reasoning  powers 
— not  simply  lessons  about  objects.  In  arith- 
metic he  began  with  the  illustration  of  the 
fundamental  principles  by  the  means  of 
objects,  and  taught  children  to  count,  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  with  balls, 
sticks,  and  the  like  before  he  had  them  per- 
form their  operations  with  abstract  numbers 
only.  In  the  teaching  of  writing,  too,  he  first 
introduced  the  plan  of  dividing  letters  into 
their  elements  and  proceeding  from  the 
simpler  to  the  more  difficult.  But,  perhaps, 
no  part  of  the  Pestalozzian  plan  was  more 
important  than  his  cherished  idea  that  edu- 
cation should  not  consist  in  mere  instruction, 
but  also  in  the  discipline  of  mind  and  char- 
acter needed  to  develop  the  child  nature  into 
a  happy  arid  useful  maturity.  Froebel  was  a 
pupil  of  Pestalozzi  and  carried  the  idea  of 
object  teaching  much  further  than  did  the 
master. 


Q — What  is  the  Iron  Crown?  What  is  its 
history,  and  who  founded  the  order  by  that 
name?  A — -During  the  middle  ages  the  Iron 
Crown  was  the  subject  of  much  interest  and 
superstition.  It  was  a  crown  of  gold,  having 
inside  of  it  a  ring  of  iron,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  forged  from  the  nails  of  Christ's 
cross,  and  it  was  made  by  order  of  Princess 
Theudelinde  for  her  husband,  Agilulf,  Kingi 
of  the  Lombards,  in  the  year  591.  The  crown 
was  afterward  given  by  the  Queen  to  the 
church   at    Monza.     Charlemagne   used   this 


iron  crown  at  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion, and  after  him  all  the  emperors  who 
were  also  kings  of  Lombardy  made  similar 
use  of  it.  Napoleon  I,  it  is  said,  when  at 
Milan  in  1805,  put  this  crown  on  his  head, 
saying:  "God  has  given  it  to  me;  woe  to 
him  who  shall  touch  it."  The  "great  wood- 
man of  Europe,"  as  Victor  Hugo  called  Na- 
poleon, founded  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  which  still  exists  in  Austria.  It  fell 
into  disuse  after  Napoleon's  fall,  but  was 
revived  by  Francis  I  in  1816,  and  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  high  honor  in  Austria.  The  Iron 
Crown  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  to  Vienna 
in  1859,  but  was  presented  to  the  King  of 
Italy  in  1866,  and  is  now  among  the  royal 
treasures  in  Naples. 


Q — Whence  is  the  word  "Panic"  derived? 
A — On  one  occasion  Bacchus,  in  his  Indian 
expeditions,  was  encompassed  by  an  army 
far  superior  to  his  own;  one  of  his  chief  cap- 
tains, named  Pan,  advised  him  to  command 
all  his  men  at  the  dead  of  night  to  raise  a 
simultaneous  shout.  The  shout  was  rolled 
from  mountain  to  mountain  by  innumerable 
echoes,  and  the  Indians,  thinking  they  were 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  took  to  sudden 
flight.  From  this  incident  all  sudden  fits  of 
great  terror  have  been  termed  panics.  (See 
Judges,  vii,  18-21.)  Theon  gives  another 
derivation,  and  says  that  the  god  Pan  struck ' 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  giants,  when 
they  warred  against  heaven,  by  blowing  into 
a  seashell.  The  term  occurs  iti  many  Greek 
and  Latin  writings,  poets  as  well  as  his- 
torians. 


Q — Is  the  Desert  of  Sahara  lower  than  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and,  if  so,  how  much 
lower?  A — The  Sahara  is  a  very  large  coun- 
try, some  parts  of  which  are  much  depressed, 
while  other  parts  are  very  high.  In  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  parts  are  mountains  and 
table-lands  ranging  from  500  to  7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  country  is  in  its  northern  part,  and 
there  there  is  a  large  tract,  filled  with  salt 
lagunes,  which  is  from  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  below  sea  level.  This  tract  was 
no  doubt  in  remote  times  a  part  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  to  which  it  was  joined  by 
the  Gulf  of  Gabes.  The  deposits  on  the 
coast  in  the  lapse  of  time  made  the  arm  of 
the  sea  an  inland  lake,  which,  being  fed  by  no 
inlets,  in  tlic  natural  course  of  things  was 
dried  up  by  evaporation.  Another  tract,  also 
below  sea-level,  is  in  the  eastern  halt  of  the 
Sahara,    south    of    the    table-land    of    Barca. 
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This  last  low  country  was  also  probably 
once  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  joining  it 
west  of  the  modern  delta  of  the  Nile,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Syrtis  Major. 


Q — What  and  where  is  the  "Domine  Quo 
Vadis?"  A — It  is  a  church  upon  the  Via 
Appia,  Rome,  so  named  from  the  tradition 
that  at  the  time  of  the  first  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  after  the  burning  of  Rome, 
St.  Peter,  fleeing  from  the  city,  was  there 
met  by  a  vision  of  Jesus  on  his  way  to 
Rome.  St.  Peter  in  astonishment  cried 
out,  "Lord,  whither  goest  thou?"  (Dom- 
ine, quo  vadis?),  to  which  Christ  re- 
plied: "I  go  to  Rome  to  be  cruci- 
fied a  second  time"  (Venio  Roman  iterum 
crucifigo).  Peter  immediately  arrested  his 
flight,  and  turned  back  to  the  city.  The 
church  contains  a  marble  slab  upon  which  is 
a  copy  of  the  supposed  footprint  of  Jesus  as 
left  upon  the  pavement  where  He  stood,  the 
original  stone  being  preserved  in  the  Basilica 
S.  Sebastian. 


Q — Why  are  Italians  called  "Dagoes?" 
and  what  is  the  origin  of  the  name?  A — The 
word  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  by  American 
and  English  sailors  of  the  Spanish  name 
Diego.  Originally  the  word  was  applied  to 
one  born  of  Spanish  parents,  especially  in 
Louisiana,  and  used  as  a  proper  name,  but 
later,  it  was  extended  to  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese and  Italians  in  general.  We  call  an 
Irishman  "Pat"  and  a  Chinaman  "John"  for 
nearly  the  same  reason. 


Q — Has  it  ever  been  found  out  why  the 
Dead  Sea  is  salt?  A — What  makes  the  Dead 
Sea  salt  is  a  question  that  has  been  discussed 
for  centuries,  and  the  most  recent  explana- 
tion is  that  advanced  by  William  Ackroyd, 
who  assigns  as  the  most  important  cause  the 
atmospheric  transportation  of  salt  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Previously  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  saltness  of  this  historic 
body  of  water  was  due  to  the  Soil  and  rocks, 
which,  it  is  now  thought,  would  not  be  able 
to  furnish  the  amount  required,  and  that  the 
Dead  Sea  was  once  a  part  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  had  been  cut  off  by  the  rising  of  Pal- 
estine and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  a 
hypothesis  which  is  not  supported  by  facts. 
According  to  Ackroyd's  theory  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  Mediterranean  would 
bring  rain  charged  with  salt.  In  proof  of 
this  it  is  stated  that  the  proportion  of  chlorin 
to  bromin  is  the  same  in  the  Dead  Sea  that 
it  is  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Q — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
"Lamourette's  Kiss?"  A — On  July  7th,  1792, 
the  Abbe  Lamourette  induced  the  different 
factions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
France  to  lay  aside  their  differences;,  so  the 
deputies  of  the  Royalists,  Constitutionalists, 
Girondists,  Jacobins,  and  Orleanists  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  the  king  was  sent 
for  to  see  "how  these  Christians  loved  one 
another;"  but  the  reconciliation  was  hollow 
and  unsound.  The  term  is  now  used  for  a 
reconciliation  of  policy  without  abatement  of 
rancor. 


Q — What  is  an  icon?  I  notice  that  icons 
are  given  to  the  Russian  soldiers  upon  de- 
parture for  the  front.  A — Members  of  the 
Greek  Church  of  Russia,  where  images  are 
forbidden,  have  resorted  to  what  an  un- 
friendly critic  has  described  as  an  ingenious 
evasion  of  an  ecclesiastical  prohibition. 
They  do  not  carve  a  figure  out  of  marble  or 
shape  it  in  bronze,  but  they  paint  the  face, 
hands  and  perhaps  the  feet  of  a  saint  on 
wood  and  form  the  robes  by  means  of  metal 
work  in  relief.  The  nimbus  of  the  saint  is 
not  infrequently  enameled  and  in  some  cases 
the  drapery  is  studded  with  precious  stones, 
but  bejeweled  icons  are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
found  in  churches,  though  sometimes  images 
are  covered  with  glass  to  protect  them  from 
the  kisses  of  those  who  come  to  pray  before 
them.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
a  great  demand  in  Russia  for  portable  icons, 
especially  from  members  of  a  sect  known  as 
the  old  believers,  who,  as  they  were  under 
the  ban  of  a  persecuting  Government,  wished 
for  icons  that  they  could  carry  about  and 
conceal  with  ease.  Only  Russian  patience, 
perhaps,  could  have  proved  equal  to  the  task 
of  producing  the  delicately  worked  and  al- 
most microscopic  objects  that  speedily  be- 
came popular — a  last  judgment,  for  instance, 
represented  on  a  background  of  a  few  square 
inches — but  according  to  some  critics  it  is  in 
these  things  that  Russian  art  is  seen  at  its 
best.  Small  icons  are  sometimes  found  on 
soldiers  killed  in  war.  Icons  may  represent 
anything  from  the  figure  of  a  saint  to  a  his- 
torical scene,  such  as  a  martyrdom.  Often 
they  take  the  form  of  a  diptych,  or  a  triptych, 
or  a  polyptych  crowded  with  angular  or  di- 
minutive figures  of  saints  or  miniature  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  or  some  other 
Biblical  personage.  From  the  number  of 
scenes  contained  in  these  objects  the  peas- 
ants came  to  call  them  "churches,"  for  there 
were  not  more  pictorial  representations 
within  the  church  itself;   such  icons  may  be 
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of  brass  or  of  carved  boxwood,  being  some- 
times ornamented  with  enamels. 


The  present   names   of  these   mountains  are 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  and  Jebel  Zatout. 


Q_What  was  the  Toledo  war?  A— It  was 
a  controversy  in  183S  between  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  Michigan  Territory  as  to  a  tract 
of  land  which  included  the  city  of  Toledo. 
This  tract  was  claimed  by  both  the  state  and 
territory,  and  the  militia  were  called  out  on 
both  sides,  but  a  serious  conflict  was  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  of  the  National 
Government.  President  Jackson  removed 
Governor  Mason,  of  Michigan  Territory,  for 
his  ofificiousness,  and  Congress  in  1836  set- 
tled the  dispute  by  admitting  Michigan  as  a 
state  in  the  following  January  on  condition 
of  her  yielding  the  tract  in  controversy,  and 
the  Upper  Peninsula  was  given  her  in  com- 
pensation. 


Q_Who  was  author  of  the  song  Dixie? 
When  was  it  first  published,  and  when  sung? 
A— "Dixie"  is  a  simple  refrain  that  origin- 
ated among  negro  immigrants  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  A  man  named  Dixie  was 
one  of  the  largest  slaveholders  in  New  York, 
until  the  rapid  growth  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement  compelled  him  to  sell  his  slaves 
South,  where  they  were  forced  to  work 
harder  and  fare  worse,  so  that  they  were 
always  sighing  for  their  old  home,  to  which 
they  referred  as  "Dixie  Land."  The  exiles 
sang  a  simple  refrain  about  the  joys  at 
Dixie's.  Additions  to  it  elevated  it  into  the 
dignity  of  a  song,  until  it  was  chanted  all 
over  the  South.  The  song  as  we  have  it  now 
was  composed  to  the  original  air  for  Bryant's 
negro  minstrel  show  in  1859.  Daniel  G.  Em- 
mett,  its  author,  was  a  famous  minstrel  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Bryant's  Theatre  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  resorts  in  New  York 
City.  The  song  made  a  hit  at  once.  Then 
the  South  took  it  up  and  claimed  it  for  its 
own.  The  original  manuscript  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Editor  of  "The  Confeder- 
ate Veteran,"  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  first 
copies  of  "I  Wish  I  Were  in  Dixie's  Land" 
were  published  by  Firth,  Pond  &  Co.,  New 
York,  in  1859.  Mr.  Emmett  was  born  in  1815 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Q — Where  were  the  pillars  of  Hercules? 
A — The  Pillars  of  Hercules  was  the  name 
given  in  ancient  times  to  the  mountains  of 
Calpe  and  Abyla,  standing  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  one  on  the  European,  the  other  on 
the  African  shore  of  the  straits  which  con- 
nect   the    MediterjaneaCi    with    the    Atlantic. 


Q — What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "whig," 
as  applied  to  an  old-time  political  party? 
A — The  origin  of  the  word  Whig  is  not 
clearly  determined,  but  it  seems  to  have 
come  from  "whigamore,"  which  is  used  in 
some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  and  was 
a  term  of  contempt,  used  by  their  opponents, 
for  the  fanatical  covenanters  in  Scotland. 
About  1679  it  came  into  use  in  England  as  a 
political  designation.  There  was  a  plot  con- 
trived in  that  year  by  one  Dangerfield 
against  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
n.  A  number  of  incriminating  papers  were 
found,  after  Dangerfield's  arrest,  concealed 
in  a  tub  of  meal  (flour),  and  hence  it  was 
called  the  "meal-tub  plot."  When  the  matter 
came  up  in  parliament,  those  who  believed 
in  the  plot  were  called  Whigs  by  their  op- 
ponents; those  who  did  not  believe  in  it  were 
called  Tories  by  the  Whigs.  The  two  names 
thus  became  identified  with  the  two  great 
political  parties  in  England.  The  Whig 
party  in  England  defended  the  revolution  in 
1688,  favored  parliamentary  control,  and  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  and  was  in  control 
of  the  government  for  many  years  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  L  The 
name  Whig  was  given,  in  the  years  before 
and  in  the  American  Revolution,  to  those 
who  favored  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  mother  country.  It  was  a  term  of 
opprobrium  directed  by  royalists  against  the 
patriots.  As  a  term  in  American  politics, 
Whig  was  the  name  of  a  political  party 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Clay, 
about  1834.  It  favored  a  protective  tariff; 
internal  improvements;  the  Clay  compromise 
of  1850;  opposed  the  Mexican  war.  state 
rights,  and  the  Democratic  slavery  policy. 
It  elected  two  presidents:  Harrison,  in  1840, 
and  Taylor  in  1848.  It  divided  on  the  slavery 
question,  lost  the  election  of  1852,  and  disap- 
peared with  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1854. 


C.  S.  D.  writes: — "Our  maid  of  all  work  is 
descended  from  Irish  Kings.  In  going  up  to 
her   room   she    carries    a    candle.      Spots   on 

stairs.     Mrs.  called   attention    to   them, 

and  later  found  that  several  large,  very  clean 
spots  had  appeared  in  place  of  the  grease. 

"  'Maggie,  Imw  did  you  clean  up  those 
grease  spots?' 

"  'Sure,  I  took  a  knife  and  scropc  'cm,' 

"My  nephew  had  several  little  lads  playing 
with  him  and  llu'  mother  noticed  one  lad  with 
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an  axe.  'Walter,  how  came  that  axe  here?' 
'I  brang  it.'  In  the  hands  of  certain  persons 
the  language  is  capable  of  great  distention." 


the  ancient  Greek  plays,  reads  or  recites  the 
tale  which  the  actors  depict. 


C.  B.  Writes: — "At  the  foot  of  page  57 
'Scrap-Book'  I  notice  you  say  that  the  two 
oceans  are  level  at  the  Isthmus.  Let  me 
quote  from  Government  report  'Problem  of 
Interoceanic  Communication  by  Way  of  the 
American  Isthmus'  by  Lieut.  John  T.  Sulli- 
van, U.  S.  N.,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy 
Department,  page  72,  'In  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive levels  of  the  two  oceans  Lloyd  reported: 

"  'I.  The  mean  height  of  the  Pacific  at 
Panama,  3.52  feet  above  that  of  the  Atlantic 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres. 

"  'II.  At  high  water  the  Pacific  is  raised 
above  its  mean  level  10.61  feet,  and  the  At- 
lantic above  its  mean  level  .58  feet. 

"  'III.  At  low  water  both  seas  are  the 
same  quantities  below  their  respective  mean 
levels.'  " 


Q — What  were  the  "Miracle  Plays?"  Can 
they  be  performed  at  this  day?  A — The  Mys- 
teries or  Miracle  Plays  were  dramas  founded 
•on  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  the  lives  of  the  saints.  They 
were  performed,  in  the  middle  ages,  first  in 
the  churches  and  afterwards  in  the  streets  on 
movable  stages.  Mysteries  were  taken  from 
biblical  and  miracle  plays  from  legendary 
subjects.  The  original  performers  were  the 
<:lergy  and  choristers,  but  in  time  the  enter- 
tainments degenerated  to  buffoonery  and  any 
layman  who  chose  might  participate.  Out  of 
the  mysteries  and  miracle  plays  came  a  third- 
class  of  religious  plays  called  moralities,  in 
which  allegorical  personifications  of  the  Vir- 
tues and  Vices  were  introduced  as  dramatis 
personae.  The  best  known  example  of  the 
mystery  at  present  extant  is  the  Passion  Play 
of  the  Oberammergau  peasantry,  but  there 
are  many  others  still  existing.  In  England  a 
relic  of  the  miracle  play  still  exists  in  some 
of  the  remote  districts,  where  the  story  of 
St.  George  and  the  dragon  and  Beelezebub  is 
rudely  represented  by  the  country  folk.  In 
France  the  mystery  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins  is  still  enacted  among  the  Basques, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  first  sketch  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  was  a  sacred  drama. 
To  perform  a  mystery  or  miracle  play  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  choose  some  well- 
known  story  from  the  Bible  or  some  familiar 
legend.  Reproduce  all  the  characters  as 
closely  as  possible  and  produce  a  number  of 
tableaux  illustrating  the  story,  while  one 
performer,   acting  the  part  of  the  chorus   in 


Q — Is  it  true  that  when  a  man  falls  from  a 
great  height  he  will  be  dead  before  he  reaches 
the  ground.  A — We  doubt  if  this  is  correct. 
Not  many  men  who  fall  from  a  great  height 
live  to  tell  the  tale.  Probabilities  are  against 
it,  however.  The  speed  gained  in  a  fall  of 
170  feet  is  not  equal  to  the  pace  at  which  a 
fast  express  travels  through  the  air,  and  yet 
one  never  hears  of  an  engineer  or  fireman 
being  suffocated.  If  another  proof  is  wanted, 
look  at  the  heights  from  wnich  bridge  jump- 
ers have  dived,  such  as  the  Brooklyn  bridge, 
or  at  the  two  children  thrown  from  the  Clif- 
ton suspension  bridge  in  England,  who  both 
survived  the  fall  of  250  feet.  In  the  Island  of 
Oaha  a  native  is  certified  by  the  missionaries 
to  have  fallen  from  a  verified  height  of  900 
feet.  His  fall  was  broken  by  palms,  ferns  and 
other  tropical  vegetation,  and  he  escaped 
with  only  a  few  wounds.  When  asked  what 
his  sensations  were  he  said  he  only  felt  dazed. 


Q — To  settle  a  dispute  will  you  tell  us 
what  a  "laborer"  is?  A — The  strict  and 
original  meaning  of  the  word  "laborer"  is 
"one  who  works,"  no  matter  how  or  at  what. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  applied 
specifically  to  one  engaged  in  physical  work, 
and  gradually  it  became  still  further  nar- 
rowed down  to  one  performing  work  which 
requires  but  little  skill  or  training,  if  any  at 
all;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  itself  to 
justify  those  distinctions  or  limitations.  The 
brain  worker  is  as  much  a  "laborer"  as  the 
man  who  handles  a  pickax  or  a  shovel. 


NOVEL  EXPERIENCES. 


Just  once,  in  far-off  Labrador,  the  sun  gave 

warming  rays, 
And  this  excited  Eskimo  exclaimed  in  great 

amaze: 
"Though   all    my    life    I've   known   the   cold, 

and  ice,  and  freezing  storm, 
I  never  knew  the  sun  could  shine  enough  to 

make  one  warm!" 

Another  day,  on  desert  sands,  the  rain  came 

pouring   down, 
And    this    affrighted    African    cried,    with    a 

fearful  frown: 
"Though  all  my  life  I've  known  the  heat  and 

burning  sun,  but  yet 
I  never  knew  the  rain  could  fall  enough  to 

make  one  wet!" 

— Carolyn  Wells. 


When  a  young  man  asks  a  girl  to  share  his 
lot,  she  ought  to  ask  him  whether  he  has 
plenty  of  money  to  build  a  house  on  it. 
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OKKICIA.L     DEPARTIVIENT. 


The  objects  of  this  association  are  (a),  to  promote 
and  encourage  bicycle  riding  for  business,  pleasure 
and  health;  tb),  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 
wheelmen,  who  are  members  of  this  association;  (c), 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  touring  at  home  and 
abroad;  (d),  to  procure  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  better  laws  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  bicycle  paths;  to  promote 
a  fraternal  tpirit  among  its  members  by  frequent 
meets  and  reunions. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE   LEAGUE. 
President.      Geo.      L.      Cooke,      15     Westminster     St., 

Providence,    R.    I. 
First   vice-president,    Walter   M.     Meserole,     44     Court 

St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Second    vice-president,     Geo.     M.      Schell,     Box     1145, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Secretary-treasurer,      Abbot     Eassett,       221     Columbu? 

Ave.,   Boston,    Mass. 
Foreign    consul,    Joseph    Pennell,    14   Buckingham    St., 

Stran(3,    W.    C,    London,    England. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Rights  and  Privileges— William  M.  P.  Bowen,  chair- 
man, Banigan  Building,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Charles 
F.   Cossum,    Poughkeepsie.   N.  T. 

Highway  Improvement— Hibberd  B.  Worrell,  chairman, 
555  West  Sixteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Robert 
A.  Kendall,  Pawtucket.  R.  I.;  Horatio  S.  Earle, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Arthur  P.  Benson,  Dedham, 
Mass.;  Harry  C.  G.  Ellard,  Cincinnati,   O. 

Local  Organization— Clarence  W.  Small,  chairman,  74 
Winslow  St.,  Portland,  Me.;  Robert  T.  Kingsbury, 
Keene,  N.  H. ;  James  M.  Pickens,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Touring— Abbot  Bassett,  chairman,  221  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.;  George  M.  Schell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;   Nelson   H.    Gibbs,   Providence,   R.   I. 

Committee  on  Legislation— W.  M.  Thomas,  chairman, 
Atty.  General's  office,  Albany,  N.  T.;  Georce  A. 
Perkins,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William  A.  Howell,  Rock- 
ville.   Conn. 


No  officer  of  the  League  (except  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer),  nor  any  member  of  a  committee  is  re- 
quired to  answer  any  communication,  unless  return 
postage  accompanies  it. 


DUES:— Applicants  pay  75  cents  a  year.  Member- 
ships may  be  renewed  for  75  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
bers may  subscribe  for  the  official  organ  at  the  club 
rate  of  25  cents.  This  Is  optional  and  the  sum  must 
be  paid  In  addition  to  the  dues.  Life  membership, 
$10.  Life  members  must  pay  additional  for  official 
organ  If  they  desire  It.  All  dues  payable  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston  funds.  Money  orders 
I)refeirf-fl.  Personal  checks  outside  the  foregoing  cities 
are  subject  to  a  collection  fee  of  10  cents,  which 
muBt   be  added    to  amount    in  all  cases. 


APPLICATION  BLANK  :-If  applicant  Is  unpro- 
vided with  regular  blank  from  headquarters,  he  may 
write  his  name,  address  and  occupation  on  a  slip  of 
paper  6  by  3  Inches.  Add  the  names  of  two  refer- 
ences and  Bend  same  with  one  dollnr  to  Abbot  Bae- 
eett,  Secretary-Treasurer,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton,  MaBB.     Regular  blank  BUppll^d  on  application. 


RENEWAL  BLANK:— To  renew  mombershlp,  In 
ca«€  member  has  no  renewal  blank,  write  number, 
date  of  expiration,  name  and  full  addrefls,  and  Bend 
with  enclosure  of  one  dollar  to  Abbot  Bassett,  221 
Columbua  Ave.,   BoBton,    MasB. 


LEAGUE  CLUBS:— A  League  Club  becomes  such 
when  its  entire  membership  belongs  to  the  L.  A.  W. 
We  issue  a  ticket  of  membership  to  such  club.  There 
is  no  fee.  A  League  Club,  by  becoming  such,  attests 
its  loyalty  to  the  cause  which  the  L,  A.  W.  stands 
for. 


Members  touring  abroad  are  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  a  ticket  of  membership 
in  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club  of  England.  This 
ticket  will  give  the  holder  all  the  advantages  of 
the  hotel  and  consul  system  which  the  C.  T.  C.  has 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  will 
save  much  trouble  at  the  custom  houses,  where  tne 
ticket  will  be  a  passport  in  lieu  of  a  cash   deposit. 


VETERAN  :~A  member  becomes  a  Veteran  when 
he  has  been  a  member  ten  consecutive  years.  When 
he  enters  upon  his  tenth  year  his  ticket  will  be 
market  ""S^'eteran"  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  Veteran  Bar.  He  must  bold  a  ticket  bearing 
number  less   than  2210. 


PIO\EER:— A  Pioneer  is  one  who  belongs  to  the 
"Pioneers."  To  be  eligible  to  membership  he  must 
have  joined  the  L.  A.  W.  during  the  decade  of 
1S80-89.  He  pays  dues  of  50  cents  each  two  years. 
A   Pioneer   must   hold    a  number  less   than   951. 


SUPPLIES:— Badges:  Solid  gold,  $2;  plated,  $1; 
Enameled  Rim,  75  cents.  Russia  leather  ticket  hold- 
ers. 25  cents.  Veteran  Bar:  Price,  '  ?2.50.  Screw 
Driver  for  Key  Ring.  10  cents.  Road  Maps,  State 
and   City   Maps,   etc.     Send  for  list. 


SIDE  PATH  TAGS:— The  right  to  ride  on  the 
side  paths  of  New  York  State  is  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tag.  This  will  allow  the  holder  to  ride 
on  any  path  fn  the  State.  Tags  may  be  purchased 
of  Secretary-Treasurer  Bassett.  50  cents  for  tag,  5 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  packing  (coin  or  stamps). 
To  League  members  only.  League  members  who  In- 
tend touring  in  New  York  State  should  procure  one  of 
these   taus. 


LEAGUE  DAY. 


League  Day  in  the  good  year  1904  has  ar- 
rived and  gone.  What  were  its  occasions 
and  functions?  and  what  the  manner  of  it, 
here  and  there?  Of  that  we  shall  surely 
learn,  and  soon.  But  the  fruits  thereof  and 
the  full  results, — these  be  matters  that  the 
months  to  follow  must  reveal  in  their  own 
completed  time. 

Here,  in  the  birth  state  of  the  I. ensue,  we 
celebrated  in  our  accustomed  way.  We  had 
the  usual  shore  dinner  at  the  usual  place 
where  such  a  dinner  is  served;  and  in  the 
latest  part  of  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  du- 
ties of  the  day  might  not  interfere  witli  the 
attendance.  Of  course  it  was  rainy.  No 
Rhode  Island  wheelmen's  outing  is  complete 
without  some  distillation  of  heavenly  vapors. 
And  by  the  same  token,  I  conceive  that  there 
was  rain  elsewhere  as  well.  Yet,  considering 
this    and    a    few   other    interfering   matters — 
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there  will  ever  be  interfering  matters,  no 
matter  what  day  be  selected — the  day  was 
quite  a  success.  Almost  twice  as  many  came 
as  on  last  year's  League  Day,  and  a 
fourth  of  the  number  were  ladies.  There  was 
sociability,  there  was  geniality,  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  enthusiasm;  but  over  and 
above  all  else  was  manifest  that  sentiment  of 
affectiop  for  the  L.  A.  W.,  which  means  so 
much  to  it.  Always — no  matter  what  may 
happen  or  what  the  future  of  wheeling  may 
be — until  the  scythe  of  the  silent  reaper  shall 
have  mown  the  last  of  us  down,  there  shall 
be  members  of  the  grand  old  organization! 

However,  the  returns  are  not  yet  in.  We 
will  wait  for  them  with  hope;  yes,  with  faith. 
The  needful  impetus  may  have  been  given. 
Bassett,  the  reliable  one,  will  learn  in  due 
course.  Personally,  I  am  noticing  some 
gain  in  the  wheeling  contingent.  Has  the 
tide  then  really  turned? 

GEO.  L.  COOKE, 
President. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  June  30,  1904. 


ESSTEE  PERSPIRES  IN"  JULY. 


It  is  never  too  warm  to  cycle.     We  make 
our  own  breeze. 


Jupiter  Pluvius  is  so  fond  of  us  that  he 
comes  to  us  every  League  Day.  It  rained 
in  1903,  and  it  rained  in  1904.  Elaborate 
preparations  had  been  made  at  Revere  Beach 
and  at  Norumbega  Park  by  the  Boston  com- 
mittee, but  it  was  not  to  be.  It  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  committee  to  have  our  celebra- 
tion in  connection  with  the  old-timers'  meet- 
ing at  Atlantic  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July 
23d.  The  gathering  will  be  on  the  shores  of 
Quincy  Bay,  six  miles  from  Boston.  There 
will  be  athletic  events  of  many  kinds,  base- 
ball, potato  race,  swimming  match,  tub  races, 
etc.  Prizes  will  be  given.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  sailing  excursions  on  the 
bay  in  gasoline  launches  and  sailboats.  Elec- 
tric cars  to  one-half  mile  of  the  grounds. 
Capt.  A.  D.  Peck  will  have  charge  of  the 
athletic  events  and  wil.l  receive  entries. 
Chief  Consul  Perkins  and  Secretary  Bassett 
will  be  on  the  committee  to  receive  wheel- 
men. Now  come  forward  and  have  a  good 
time. 


RHODE  ISLAND  DIVISION. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Divi- 
sion on  League  Day,  June  29,  after  calling 
on  several  of  the  officials  for  addresses. 
Chairman  Sanborn  requested  Mr.  James 
Ward  of  Pascoag,  who  still  rides  a  "bike"  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  who  had  made 
a  special  effort  to  attend  this  meeting  of  his 
"brother  wheelmen,"  to  speak.  He  asserted 
that  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  has 
always  been  active  in  the  agitation  of  "good 
roads,"  that  being  the  one  plank  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  organization,  and  declared  that 
no  thought  was  given  to  the  building  of  State 
boulevards  until  the  matter  was  proposed 
and  strenuously  pushed  before  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  various 
States  by  the  L.  A.  W.,  the  result  being  that 


numerous  State  roads  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing constructed  by  nearly  all  the  States  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Ward  urged  all  present  to  renew  their 
membership  in  the  L.  A.  W.,  or  else  to  join 
the  Order,  that  more  work  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  good  roads  during  the 
ensuing  year.  The  assemblage  loudly  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Ward  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
pleasing  address.  Handsome  souvenir  but- 
tons were  presented  to  the  gentlemen,  while 
hatpins  adorned  with  an  emblem  of  a  similar 
design  were  given  to  the  large  delegation  of 
wives  and  lady  friends  of  the  members  in  at- 
tendance. 

Following  the  speechmaking,  the  members 
convened  in  executive  session  and  elected 
the  following  corps  of  officers  for  Rhode  Is- 
land Division,  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
year:  James  G.  Peck  of  East  Providence, 
chief  consul;  Alonzo  H.  Sanborn  of  Paw- 
tucket,  vice-consul;  N.  H.  Gibbs  of  Provi- 
dence, secretary-treasurer,  and  E.  C.  Park- 
hurst  of  Providence,  F.  C.  Healy  of  Provi- 
dence, J.  J.  Butler  of  Providence,  R.  A.  Ken- 
dall of  Pawtucket,  C.  B.  Fisher  of  Provi- 
dence, James  Ward  of  Pascoag  and  F.  T. 
Sibley  of   Pawtucket,   as   representatives. 


THE  PLAIDIE. 


Upon  ane  stormy  Sunday, 

Coming  adoon  the  lane, 
Were  a  score  of  bonny  lassies — 

And  the  sweetest,  I  maintain. 
Was   Caddie, 
That  I  took  unneath  my  plaidie. 

To  shield  her  from  the  rain. 

She  said  the  daisies  blushed 
For  the  kiss  that  I  had  ta'en; 

I  wadna  hae  thought  the  lassie 
Wad  sae  of  a  kiss  complain; 
"Now,  laddie! 

I  winna  stay  under  your  pladie. 
If  I  gang  hame  in  the  rain!" 

But,  on  ane  after  Sunday, 

When   cloud  there  wasn't  ane. 
This  self-same  winsome  lassie 

(We  chanced  to  meet  in  the  lane) 
Said,  "Laddie, 
Why  dinna  ye  wear  your  pladdie? 
Wha  kens  but  it  may  rain?" 

— Charles  Sibley. 


The  rules  and  regulations  for  solving  the 
servant  problem  which  a  wfoman's  club  of 
the  Western  metropolis  has  promulgated 
may  from  their  general  impracticability  be 
set  down  as  "just  Chicago."  No.  7  in  the 
code  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample:  "Omit 
the  talk  about  social  superiority,  and  recog- 
nize them  as  human  beings  belonging  to  the 
same  sisterhood."  Now  that's  an  utter  im- 
possibility for  either  party  to  the  contract. 
To  the  end  of  time  each  class — the  mistresses 
on  the  one  side  and  the  maids  on  the  other 
—will  regard  itself  superior  to  the  other, 
and  will  manifest  that  sense  of  superiority. 
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"I  am  only  a  fool,"  said  Sancho,  "because  I 
cannot  be  two  fools;  but  if  I  could  be  as 
many  times  a  fool  as  II  have  committed  fol- 
lies, I  should  be  innumerable  fools  rolled 
into  one." 

PENNSYLVANIA 
KEYSTONE    BADGES 

May  be  had  for  40  cents ;    Cap  Buttons,  20  cents ; 
Lapel  Buttons,  15  cents. 


909  Arcli  Street, 


-    fhUadelpbla,  Fa. 


ROBERT   D.  GARDEN, 

Cycles,  Motor  Cycles  &  Sundries, 

90S  ARCH  ST„  PHILlDELPHIt,  PENN. 

L.  A.  W.  Consulate.    League  dues  may  be  paid  here. 

ELLIOTT    MASON, 

OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  CYCLE  DEPOT  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

12    WARREN    STREET. 

L.  A.  W.  Consulate.    League  dues  may  be  paid  here. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE     HAND     MADE     FOOTWEAR, 

BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  RUBBERS. 

4  flason  Street,     -      Lynn,  Mass. 

L.  A.  W.  Consulate,      League  dues  may  be  paid  here. 


Solar  Heat 

ITS    PRACTICAL    APPLICATIONS 

By  Charles  Henry  Pope,  A.  B.,  of  Cambrlilge, 
Mass.,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Cal.  A  Mstory, 
technical  treatise  and  popular  book,  all  m 
one,  showing  how  available  free  fuel  is  and 
what  immense  profit  there  is  in  the  costless 
engine.    Illustrated,  12mo,  pp.  160,  cloth. 

Price,  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Sent  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  or  U.  S.  money 
order  to  CHARLES  H.  POPE,  Publisher, 
Pope  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROAD    MAPS 

Of  New  England,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  by  dis- 
tricts :  some  districts  26o.,  some  50c  ;  handsomely 
colored,  roads  and  points  of  interest  shown;  of 
dealer  or  bv  mail  ;  send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 
GEO.  H.  WALKER  ,&  CO.,  Lithographe. s,  Harcourt 
Street,  Boston. 

LAW  OFFICES, 


IS   COURT  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone,  %117-2,  Main.  Notary  Fabllo. 


Trll^GSMGE«ERALiyii>IO\W 

•Hisfertcal-litefdiV-BioSfaphiQil-fluinoi'ous- 

How  in  Its  Second  Uolume. 


Oar. aim  to  make  it  Readable. 


Goes  to  a  Select  Audience  of  Intelligent 
and  Wide-Awake  Readers. 


For  Reading-  Purposes  it  is  all  there- 


For   Advertising:    Purposes   it    will    be 
found  gfilt-edged. 


We  want  g-ood  clean  advertising. 


We  can  live  without  the  unclean  or  we 
can  put  up  the  shutters. 


Readers  and  Advertisers  will  know  what 
we  are  driving  at  without  another 
word. 


We  want  Readers  and  Advertisers  and  every 
man  may  choose  his  part. 

50  Cents  a  Year  to  tlie  Reader. 
$  1 .00  an  Incli  to  the  Advertiser. 

Bound  A'dUunes  of  Vol.  I.  on  sale  at  SI. 00,  or 
will  be  mailed  at  same  price. 

221  Columbus  Ave  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  you  get  a  sample  copy  and  don't 
know  why,  just  consider  it  an  invitation 
to  subscribe. 


Ba$$ett'$  Scrap  Book 

SCRAPS     OF    HISTORY,     FACT     AND    HUMOR 
OFFICIAL  ORGAN  LEAGUE  OF    AMERICAN    WHEELMEN 


Vol.  2.     No.  6. 


AUGUST,  1904. 


5  Cents. 


Published  Monthly. 

A  collector  ana  purveyor  of  odd  bits  of  iaformatlon  In  the 
domain  of  History,  Literature,  Biography,  etc. 

**  In  winter  you  may  read  them  by  thefireside^ 
and  in  summer  under  some  shady  tree;  and 
therewith  pass  away  the  tedious  hours.^* 


IN  AUGUST. 


Abbot  Bassett,  Editor. 

Room  22,  221  Columbus  Ave., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


50  Cents  Fer  Tear ;  60  Cents  In  Boston 

Postal  District  (for  extra  postage.) 

6  Cents  Sing^Ie  Copy. 

Advertisements  One  Dollar  an  Incb  Each  Issue. 


Cash  received  iu  any  form  except  country  checks  and 
large  postage  stamps.  They  charge  us  ten  cents  to  collect 
the  checks  and  we  have  no  use  for  large  stamps. 
Drafts  on  Boston,  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  P.  O.  or 
Express  Money  Orders  and  dollar  bills  not  refused. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  March  10,  1904,  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  uuder  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  3, 1879. 


Charles  M.  Schwab  is  still  telling  his 
friends  his  amusing  experiences  while  abroad. 
One  of  these  relates  to  an  inscription  he  saw 
on  the  placard  fastened  to  the  breast  of  a 
beggar  in  Paris.  'Here  is  the  literal  transla- 
tion: 

"Gentlemen  and  Ladies:  Kindly  assist  a 
poor  man  who  has  lost  both  his  arms,  and  is 
compelled  to  hold  out  his  hands  for  alms." 


AMERICAN  MOTOR  ASSOCIATION, 

National  Headquarters,  132  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  44  States;  in  over  600  cities  and  towns. 
The  oldest  and  largist  organization  of  automobilists  in 
the  world. 

ISAAC    B.    POTTER,    Secretary. 

Consulate  of  the  L.  A.  W.  Leag-ue  dues  may  be  paid 
here. 


Lubricates  ^  ^ 
Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  ^ 
Polishes  ^  ^  ^ 


In  August  days  I  rarely  roam 

By  inland  lake  or  ocean  bay. 
A  not  unwilling  stay-at-home. 

You'll  find  me  at  my  desk  each  day; 
And  though  I  seek  no  sylvan  glade, 

A  sweeter  boon  is  mine  than  all — 
For.  ah !  I  find  a  welcome  shade 

'Neath  Dolly's  silken  parasol. 

When  Dolly  deigns  to  take  a  walk 

I'm  near  to  join  her;  so  you  see 
We  oft  enjoy  a  pleasant  talk 

Beneath  the  lace-fringed  canopy. 
And  though  the  sun,  with  torrid  spite. 

Beams  down  on  this  terrestrial  ball 
We're    screened   against  his   vengeance   quite 

'Neath   Dolly's  silken  parasol. 

The   out-of-towners   and  their  ilk 

We  envy  not.     'Tis  pleasant  here, 
When  just  a  circling  span  of  silk 

Doth  bring  two  heads  so  very  near; 
And  when  love's  vows  we  whisper  low 

We're  interrupted  not  at  all — 
A  fact  we  found  out  long  ago 

'Neath  Dolly's  silken  parasol. 


SCRAPS    THROWN    AT    THE    DOG 
DAYS. 


To  live  content  with  small  means;  to  seek 
elegance  rather  than  luxury,  and  refinement 
rather  than  fashion;  to  be  worthy,  not  re- 
spectable, and  wealthy,  not  rich;  to  listen  to 
stars  and  birds,  babes  and  sages  with  open 
heart;  to  study  hard;  to  think  quietly,  act 
frankly,  talk  gently,  await  occasions,  hurry 
never;  in  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  un- 
bidden and  unconscious,  grow  up  through 
the  common— this  is  my  symphony.— Wil- 
liam Henry  Channing. 


A  physician  says  he  thinks  bigotry  in 
religion  is  a  feeble  affair  compared  to  the 
bigotry  which  exists  in  tastes  and  foods.  He 
has  no  patience  with  the  "miserable,  narrow, 
finicky  habits  and  feelings  which,  if  people 
realized  it.  hint  at  degeneration."  Again,  he 
says,  "In  a  large  number  of  American  fam- 
ilies   it    is   positively   painful   to    witness    the 
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expressions  of  extreme  fondness  or  extreme 
dislike  for  this  or  that  article  of  food.  Ri- 
diculous as  it  may  seem,  men  and  women  go 
through  life  totally  unable  to  enjoy  and  de- 
rive benefit  from  a  variety  of  wholesome 
foods.  The  dislike  has  been  formed  in  youth 
and  they  have  never  taken  pains  to  enlarge 
their  sense-generosity  and  learned  to  eat  the 
given  article. 

"For  instance,  it  is  very  common  to  see 
persons  carefully  trim  off  the  fat  from  meat. 
They  say  when  questioned,  they  dislike  it  and 
never  could  eat  it.  The  chances  are,  espe- 
cially if  neurotic,  as  they  are  apt  to  be,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  elements  of  food  which  they 
most  need." 


"You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear."  Neither  can  you  build  a  meet- 
ing-house out  of  huckleberries  or  buy  a 
brownstone  front  with  a  nickel.  [You  will 
notice  how  easy  it  is  to  write  adages;  the 
only  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  world  to 
adopt  them.] 


There  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be 
nothing  romantic  about  a  burial,  and  yet  his- 
tory records  three  instances  where  there  is 
a  touch  of  romance  in  the  interment  of 
famous  persons.  One  of  the  most  romantic 
burials  in  history  was  that  of  Alaric,  the  king 
of  the  West  Goths,  who  invaded  Italy,  cap- 
tured and  sacked  Rome,  August  24,  410. 
After  this  success  he  was  preparing  to  carry 
his  arms  into  Sicily,  when  he  died  suddenly 
at  Cosentia,  Italy.  His  soldiers  buried  him  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Busento,  after  turning 
the  water  into  another  channel.  With  him 
was  interred  great  treasure;  and  the  digging 
was  done  by  prisoners,  who  were  afterward 
put  to  death,  that  the  exact  spot  might  re- 
main unknown.  Another  Roman  conqueror, 
Attila  the  Hun.  was  buried  in  453  A.  D.,  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain.  His  body  was  inclosed 
in  three  colfin.s — the  first  of  gold,  the  second 
of  silver,  the  third  and  outer  of  iron.  He  liko 
Alaric  was  surrounded  by  great  treasure  and 
buried  by  prisoners  who  were  afterwards 
killed.  A  third  secret  and  romantic  burini 
was  that  of  the  Spanish  explorer  Fernando 
de  Soto,  the  discoverer  of  tlic  Mississippi 
River.  Shortly  after  finding  tlie  river  he 
died  of  malarial  fever,  and  to  keep  his  body 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  savages 
it  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  which  at  midnight 
was  taken  to  the  middle  of  the  great  stream 
and  sunk. 


"There  are  few  persons,"  says  a  soldier 
who,  long  since  returned  to  civic  ranks, 
"who  know  how  the  name  of  buck-board 
came  to  be  applied  to  a  vehicle.  It  was  way 
back  in  the  '20s,  when  the  transportation  of 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  was  princi- 
pally all  by  wagons.  Dr.  Buck,  who  for 
long  years  after  was  military  storekeeper, 
was  then  in  charge  of  stores  en  route  to 
army  posts  in  the  Southwest.  In  east  Ten- 
nessee difficulty  was  experienced  by  reason 
of  the  rough  roads,  and  there  were  frequent 
mishaps,  mostly  from  the  wagons  overturn- 
ing. Dr.  Buck  overhauled  the  outfit,  and  aban- 
doning the  wagon  bodies,  long  boards  were 
set  directly  on  the  axles  or  hung  below,  and 
the  stores  were  reloaded  in  such  a  manner ' 
that  there  were  no  further  delays  from 
breakdowns,  and  the  stores  safely  beached 
their  destination.  The  idea  doubtless  was  not 
new,  but  Dr.  Buck's  example  was  followed, 
especially  when  roads  were  rough,  and  soon 
much  hauling  was  done  by  the  use  of  the 
wheel,  axle  and  boards  only.  Nojv  the  fash- 
ionable buck-board  recalls  the  old  gentle- 
man to  some  of  us." 


"There  are  two  verbs  that  are  always  con- 
fusing," said  the  man  who  minds  his  p's  and 
q's.  "They  are  rent  and  marry.  T  want  to 
rent  a  house,'  says  your  friend,  the  broker, 
and  no  one  can  tell  whether  he  desires  to  be 
a  landlord  or  a  tenant.  The  verb  applies  to 
either  the  act  of  letting  some  one  have  prop- 
erty for  hire  or  the  act  of  paying  some  one 
hire  for  property.  Marry  is  no  better.  'I 
just  married  a  charming  woman,'  says  your 
friend,  the  preacher,  and  if  he  has  been  a 
bachelor  you  do  not  know  whether  to  con- 
gratulate him  or  inquire  the  amount  of  his 
fee." 


The  chairman's  toast  to  the  Queen  at  a 
Scottish  agricultural  dinner  some  years  ago 
has  been  recalled;  "Noo,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "will  ye  a  fill  your  glasses,  for  I  am 
about  to  bring  forrit  'The  Queen.'  Our 
Queen,  gentlemen,  is  really  a  wonderfu' 
woman,  if  I  may  say  it;  she's  ane  o'  the  guid 
auld  sort.  Nae  whigmaleeries  or  falderals 
about  her,  but  a  douce  decent  lady.  She's 
respectable  beyond  a  doot.  She  has  brocht 
up  a  grand  family  o'  well  laured  lads  and 
lasses,  her  ouldest  son  being  a  credit  to  ony 
mither,  and  they're  a'  weel  married.  Ane 
daughter  is  nae  less  than  married  to  the  Duke 
o'  Argyll's  son  and  heir.  Gentlemen,  ye'll 
maybe  no'  believe  it,  but  I  ance  saw  the 
Queen.     I  did.     It  was  when  I  took  my  auld 
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brooii  coo  to  Perth  show.  I  remember  her 
weel — such  color,  such  hair!"  (Interruption 
and  cries  of  "Is  it  the  coo  or  the  Queen  ye're 
proposing?")  "The  Queen,  gentlemen.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  was  talkin'  about  the 
coo.  However,  as  to  the  Queen.  Somebody 
pointed  her  oot  to  me  at  the  Perth  station, 
and  there  she  was,  smart  and  tidylike,  and 
says  I  to  myself,  'Gin  my  auld  woman  at 
hame  slips  awa'  ye  needna  remain  a  widow 
another  hour  langer.'  Noo,  gentlemen,  the 
whusky's  good,  the  night  is  lang,  the  weather 
is  wet,  and  the  roads  are  saft  and  will  harm 
naebody  that  comes  to  grief.  So  aff  wi'  yer 
drink  to  the  bottom!     'The  Queen!'" 


I  wonder  why  I  toil  away? 

My  heart  replies:  "For  someone!" 
Why  may  I  never  rest  a  day? 

Because — because  of  "someone." 
I  hear  the  tramp  of  many  feet. 

The  din  of  business  in  the  street: 
But  over  all  I  hear  the  sweet — 

Sweet  little  laugh  of  "someone." 
His  work  is  never  hard  to  do 

Who  thinks  all  day  of  "someone;" 
He  labors  well  whose  heart  is  true — 

And  fondly  true — to  "someone!" 
Men  strive  for  wealth;  men  bravely  go 

Where  danger  is  for  fame;  but  oh! 
The  sweetest  joy  a  man  may  know 

Is  just  to  toil  for  "someone!" 


Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  the  noted 
economist,  was  talking  about  tricksters. 

"They  who  descend  to  trickery,"  he  said, 
"have  small  minds  always.  That  is  why  they 
don't  succeed.  They  dupe  others  now  and 
then,  but  they  dupe  themselves  just  as  often. 

"That  man  was,  perhaps,  a  typical  trickster 
who  once  bought,  here  in  Brookline,  twenty- 
seven  loads  of  flour  from  the  railroad.  He 
had  a  heavy  plank  on  his  wagon,  and  he 
kept  the  plank  there  during  the  weighing  of 
each  load.  Then,  when  the  flour  was  all 
weighed  and  he  was  setting  off  for  home,  he 
said  in  great  excitement  to  the  friend  who 
was  with  him: 

"  'Say  nothin'.  Bill;  I  shaved  that  feller.  I 
never  deducted  the  plank  but  once.  Keep 
steady.     Say  nothin'.' 

"And  Bill  indeed  had  a  hard  time  to  con- 
vince the  foolish  old  fellow  that  he  had 
bought  from  the  railroad  thirty  pounds  of 
plank  twenty-six  times." 


Two  children,  at  the  convent,  one  Protest- 
ant, the  other  Catholic,  were  talking  about 
Nero,  whom  they  had  studied  about  that  day. 

They  were  trying  to  decide  whether  he 
was  a  good  or  a  bad  man.    The  little  Protest- 


ant girl  said  he  was  good,  while  the  Catholic 
child  said  he  was  bad. 

Finally  they  decided  to  ask  the  Sister  to 
settle  the  matter. 

Of  course,  the  Sister  told  them  he  was  a 
bad,  cruel  man. 

And  then  she  asked  the  little  Protestant 
why  she  thought  Nero  was  a  good  man. 

The  little  girl  replied:  "Because  in  the 
church  at  home  we  sang  (Nero)  'Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee,'  and  we  wouldn't  sing  that  if 
he  wasn't  a  good  man,  would  we?" 


Colonel  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  told  the  Presi- 
dent this   story: 

"A  new  railroad  was  built  through  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  a  young  cow-puncher 
saw  a  train  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
When  the  locomotive  whistle  was  blown  the 
cow-puncher  was  evidently  distressed,  but  he 
did  not  want  to  show  the  white  feather.  He 
rose  in  his  stirrups  almost  scared  to  death 
when  the  train  went  by,  covering  him  with 
dust.  The  engineer  leaned  far  out  of  his  cab 
and  shouted  at  the  cowboy: 

"  'Git  out  of  the  way,  you  blankety-blank, 
low-browed,  long-haired  ornery  cow-puncher. 
I'm  going  to  turn  round.' 

"The  cow-puncher  struck  spurs  to  his  pony 
and  in  an  instant  disappeared  over  a  hill." 


A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  "Sir," 
wrote  an  angry  subscriber  to  a  journal,  "I 
don't  want  your  paper  any  longer."  To 
which  the  editor  replied:  "I  wouldn't  make 
it  any  longer  if  you  did." 


"Tell  me  the  colors  of  the  uniforms  of-  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  soldiers  and  I  will  tell 
you  which  will  win  in  battle,"  said  one  of 
our  American  fatalists.  "The  most  fatal 
color  is  red,  and  the  least  fatal  is  Austrian 
gray.  Experiments  have  proved  that  colors 
are  fatal  in  this  order:  Red,  12;  green,  7; 
brown,  6,  and  gray  or  blue,  5." 

The  principal  protective  colorings  which 
nature  has  given  to  wild  animals  are  tan, 
gray  and  brown,  except  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, where  the  polar  bear  and  the  snowy 
owl  are  white,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ptarmi- 
gan, ermine,  fox,  hare,  etc.  Naturally 
enough,  most  of  these  turn  russet  in  sum- 
mer. Animals  like  the  skunk  have  warning 
colors.  But  why  should  a  rattlesnake  have 
a  protective  coloration?  I  have  seen  it  so 
much  like  the  moss-spotted  rocks  in  which 
it  lies'  as  to  be  almost  undiscoverable.  Per- 
haps a  sufficient  warning  is  its  rattle,  for  we 
are  told  that  it  never  strikes  until  that  danger 
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signal  has  been  sounded.  The  armies  of  the 
world  are  wearing  khaki  in  the  field,  the 
color  of  which  is  only  half  as  fatal  as  red. 


"May  I  ask,"  inquired  the  Melancholy 
Stranger,  "what  is  your  pursuit  in  life?" 

"It  depends,"  replied  Subbubs,  "upon 
whether  I'm  going  or  coming.  It's  the  7.08 
train  in  the  morning,  and  the  6.12  at  night." 


"Have  I  had  a  classical  education?"  asked 
Premier  Balfour  at  a  university  dinner  in 
Edinburgh  the  other  night.  "I  did  spend  all 
the  years  between,  let  us  say,  eight  and 
eighteen  in  being  taught  classics.  .  .  .  But  in 
those  ten  years  I  never  learned  the  classics." 
In  that  respect  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  lonely 
among  university  graduates.  After  the 
speech  the  university  men  drank  Mr.  Bal- 
four's health  "with  great  enthusiasm." 


Not  content  with  reproducing  cartoons  and 
illustrations  of  the  war  in  her  magazines  and 
newspapers,  Japan  has  commenced  to  weave 
them  into  bath-towelsi  They  are  using 
throughout  the  Empire  towels  portraying 
various  phases  of  the  war,  some  bearing  the 
flags  they  love,  the  stirring  songs  which  ap- 
peal to  hearts  the  world  over;  some  carica- 
turing the  Russian  leaders,  or  placing  anew 
before  the  exultant  eyes  of  the  people  some 
Russian   disaster. 

One  shows  the  Russian  leaders  at  a  theatre 
while  the  first  naval  engagement  is  going  on 
outside,  a  second  represents  Russian  war- 
ships sinking,  a  third  hardly  complimentary 
likenesses  of  the  Czar's  leaders,  and  so  on. 
There  is  an  enormous  demand  for  these  tow- 
els, which,  of  course,  can  be  washed  and 
used  over  and  over  again  until  worn  out. 


He  was  showing  to  his  friend  all  the  latest 
improvements  which  his  new  house  con- 
tained. "I  have  merely  to  touch  a  button." 
said  he.  "and  I  light  the  entire  house.  I  put 
my  clothes  at  night  upon  a  chair,  touch  a 
button  and  they  go  to  another  room  where 
they  get  well  aired.  I  touch  a  button  and  a 
bath  tub  comes  into  the  room  well-filled  with 
liot  water  for  my  bath.  Just  see  it  come  in." 
He  touched  a  button  as  he  spoke  and  the 
tub  came  into  the  room.  Unfortunately  his 
wife  was  in  the  tub  taking  a  bath  and  there 
were  scenes  and  explanations  which  we  dare 
not  describe. 


of  more  polished  manners  than  pagans.  The 
inquiry  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  "Uncle 
Ish"  in  the  novel  entitled  "The  Voice  of  the 
People,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Vir- 
ginia— who,  in  describing  the  incidents  of  the 
great  conflict,  says:  "Tom  'low  hit  wuz  a 
civil  war,  en  dat's  what  it  'wuz.  When  de 
Yankees  came  a-ridin'  up,  en  a-runnin'  in 
dere  bosses  befo'  de  front  po'ch,  en'  Mis' 
Chris  come  out  a-smilin'  en'  a-axin'  howdy, 
en  den  dey  stan'  dar  a-bowin'  en  a-scrapin', 
hit  wuz  as  civil  as  ef  dey'd  come  a-co'tin'." 


Nursing  by  clockwork  would  be  a  discov- 
ery appropriate  to  Switzerland.  A  Swiss  me- 
chanic claims  to  have  invented  something  of 
the  kind.  He  describes  it  as  an  automatic 
baby  nurse.  The  apparatus  is  attached  to 
a  cradle.  If  the  baby  cries  air  waves  cause 
specially  arranged  'wires  to  operate  a  phon- 
ograph, which  sings  a  lullaby,  while  simul- 
taneously clockwork  is  released  and  rocks 
the  cradle.  When  the  crying  ceases  the 
wires  cease  to  vibrate,  and  the  cradle  stops 
rocking. 


"He  says  his  wife  is  largely  responsible  for 
his  business  success." 

"Well,  she  has  certainly  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  earn  more  money." 


Instead  of  complaining  because  you  cannot 
get  away  for  the  summer,  arrange  to  shorten 
your  hours  of  work  as  much  as  possible. 
Nothing  will  rest  you  more  than  to  loaf 
around  home  with  very  little  on. 


The  word  "civil"  in  the  sense  of  "courte- 
ous," was  no  dr)ubt  derived  from  the  idea 
that  the  inhabitants  of  an  organized  state  are 


Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet,  has  a  collection 
of  original  documents  that  shed  light  on 
many  odd  phases  of  early  Western  life. 

Among  these  documents  is  a  letter  that  a 
Nejv  England  youth  wrote  in  i860  from  Ore- 
gon to  his  father.  The  letter  treats  at  great 
length  of  the  scarcity  of  women  in  the  West, 
and  of  the  general  desire  to  marry  that  pre- 
\ailed  among  the  Westerners  of  that  day. 
It   has  for  post-script: 

"Say,  pap,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  get 
the  girls  some  new  teeth  and  send  them  out 
here." 

Il  is  said  th;it  in  Iceland  there  are  no 
prisons,  and  the  inhabitants  are  so  honest  in 
their  habits  that  such  material  defenses  to 
property  as  locks,  bolts  and  bars  are  not  re- 
quired. History  for  the  last  thousand  years 
records  no  more  than  two  thefts.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  story  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  have 
we   all   of  it?     Is  there  anything  in   Iceland 
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worth  taking?    And  if  there  is  wouldn't  it  be 
frozen  before  the  thief  could  get  it  home? 


PUZZLES  AND  PARADOXES. 


All  the  world  lov€s  a  puzzle.  The  fastid- 
iousness of  mere  book-learning,  or  the  over- 
weening importance  of  politicians  and  men  of 
business,  may  be  employed  to  cast  contempt, 
or  even  odium,  on  the  labor  which  is  spent 
in  the  solution  of  puzzles  which  produce  no 
useful  knowledge  when  disclosed.  That 
which  agreeably  amuses  both  young  and  old 
should,  if  not  entitled  to  regard,  be  at  least 
exempt  from  censure.  Nor  have  the  greatest 
wits  of  this  and  other  countries  disdained  to 
show  their  skill  in  these  trifles.  Homer,  it  is 
said,  died  of  chagrin  at  not  being  able  to  ex- 
pound a  riddle  propounded  by  a  simple 
fisherman, — "Leaving  what's  taken,  what  we 
took  not  we  bring."  Who  knows  the  answer? 
We  do.  Aristotle  was  amazingly  perplexed, 
and  Philetas,  the  celebrated  grammarian  and 
poet  of  Cos,  puzzled  himself  to  death  in 
fruitless  endeavors  to  solve  the  sophism 
called  by  the  ancients  The  Liar: — "If  you  say 
of  yourself,  T  lie,'  and  in  so  saying  tell  the 
truth,  you  lie.  If  you  say,  T  lie,'  and  in  so 
saying  tell  a  lie,  you  tell  the  truth." 


Mrs.  Barbauld  says,  "Finding-  out  riddles 
is  the  same  kind  of  exercise  for  the  mind  as 
running,  leaping,  and  wrestling  are  for  the 
body.  They  are  of  no  use  in  themselves ;  they 
are  not  work,  but  play;  but  they  prepare  the 
body,  and  make  it  alert  and  active  for  any- 
thing it  may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  So 
does  the  finding  out  good  riddles  give  quick- 
ness of  thought,  and  facility  for  turning 
about  a  problem  every  way,  and  viewing  it  in 
every  possible  light." 


Who  has  not  at  some  period  of.  his  exist- 
ence beeh  asked  the  following  question:  "If 
a  goose  weighs  lo  pounds  and  half  its  own 
weight,  what  is  the  weight  of  the  goose?" 
And  who  has  not  been  tempted  to  reply  on 
the  instant  15  pounds?  The  correct  answer 
being,  of  course,  20  pounds.  Indeed,  it  is  as- 
tonishing what  a  very  simple  query  will 
sometimes  catch  a  wise  man  napping.  Even 
the  following-  have  been  known  to  succeed: 

"How  many  days  would  it  take  to  cut  up 
a  piece  of  cloth  50  yards  long,  one  yard  be- 
ing cut  oflf  every  day?" 

Or  again: 

"A  snail  climbing  up  a  post  20  feet  high  as- 
cends five  feet  everj'  day  and  slips  down  four 
feet  every  night.  How  long  will  the  snail 
take  to  reach  the  top  of  the  post?" 


Or  again: 

"A  wise  man  having  a  window  one  j'ard 
high  and  one  yard  wide,  and  requiring  more 
light,  enlarged  his  window  to  twice  its  former 
size,  yet  the  window  was  still  only  one  yard 
high  and  one  yard  wide.  How  was  this 
done?" 

This  is  a  catch  question  in  geometry,  as 
the  preceding  were  catch  questions  in  arith- 
metic— the  window  being  diamond-shaped  at 
first  and  afterward  made  square.  As  to  the 
two  former,  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
seriously  to  point  out  that  the  answer  to  the 
first  is  not  50  days  but  49;  and  to  the  second 
not  20  days  but  i6^since  the  snail  gains  one 
foot  each  day  for  15  days,  climbs  on  the  six- 
teenth day  to  the  top  of  the  pole  and  there 
remains. 


Here  is  an  arithmetic  catch  which  has  kept 
people    guessing. 

I  I  1 

3  3  3 

5  5  5 

y  7  1 

9  9  9 

Now  take  any  six  of  the  above  figures,  add 
them  together  and  make  21.  Send  us  the  an- 
swer if  you  can  get  it.     No  prizes. 


Here  is  an  arithmetical  puzzle  that  we 
heard  in  our  school  days: 

Ask  somebody  to  give  you  any  number  in 
three  figures  between  100  and  999.  Write 
down  the  number  he  gives  you,  and  say, 
carelessly,  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting down  the  answer  to  a  sum  before  put- 
ting down  the  figures.  Suppose  the  number 
given  you  to  be  246:  you  find  the  answer  to 
the  sum  by  subtracting  2  from  246,  leaving  it 
244,  and  setting  down  the  2  on  the  left-hand 
side,  making  it  2,244. 

Then  ask  for  another  number  of  three  fig- 
ures, as  before,  and  set  it  down  under  the 
first.  Say  that  number  is  345.  Now  write 
under  it,  yourself,  654,  because  that  pumber, 
added  to  the  345,  will  make  999.  Then  ask 
for  a  third  number,  and  say  he  gives  you  732. 
Write  down,  yourself,  267  under  it,  because 
that  number,  added  to  the  other,  will  make 
999.  Your  paper  will  then  show  the  figures 
thus: 

246 

345 

6S4 

732 

267 

2,244 
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Now  remember  that  you  always  obtain  the 
answer  to  the  sum  by  subtracting  2  from  the 
first  number  that  is  given  to  you,  and  setting 
down  the  2  on  the  left  of  that  first  number. 
Make  each)  figure  that  you  write  down  make 
9  when  added  to  the  one  above  it.  The 
scheme  will  work  just  as  well  with  numbers 
of  five  figures. 


If  you  can  guess  this  English  one  you  can 
do  more  than  any  one  has  yet  done  and  the 
charade  is  classic: 

I   sit   stern   as   a  rock   when   I'm   raising   the 

wind, 
But  the  storm   once  abated,   I'm   gentle  and 

kind. 
I  have  Kings  at  my  feet,  who  await  but  my 

nod 
To  kneel  down  in  the  dust  on  the  ground  I 

have  trod. 
Though  seen  by  the  world,  I  am  known  but 

to  few; 
The    Gentile  deserts   me,   I   am   pork  to   the 

Jew. 
I   have   never   passed   but   one    night   in   the 

dark. 
And  that  was  like  Noah,  alone  in  the  ark. 
My  weight  is  three  pounds,  my  length  is  one 

mile. 
And  when  you   have  guessed   me,  you'll  say 

with  a  smile 
That  my  first  and  my  last  are  the  best  of  this 

isle. 


A  train  starts  daily  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  and  one  daily  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  the  journey  lasting  seven 
days.  How  many  trains  will  a  traveler  meet 
in  journeying  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York?  It  appears  obvious  at  the  first  glance 
that  the  traveler  must  meet  seven  trains,  and 
this  is  the  answer  which  will  be  given  by  nine 
people  out  of  ten  to  whom  the  question  is 
new.  The  important  fact  is  overlooked  that 
every  day  during  the  journey  a  fresh  train  is 
starting  from  the  other  end,  while  there  are 
seven  on  the  way  to  begin  with.  The  traveler 
will,  therefore,  meet  not  seven  trains,  but 
fourteen. 


Two  children  were  discussing  their  pocket 
money.  "If  you  were  to  give  me  a  cent," 
said  Johnny,  "I  should  have  just  twice  as 
much  as  you."  "That  would  not  Ije  a  fair 
division,"  said  Tommy;  "you  had  better  give 
me  a  cent  and  tlien  wc  should  liave  just 
alike."  The  answer  is  so  api)arent  that  wc 
will   not  print  it. 


a  normal  school  young  woman  recently 
brought  home  to  puzzle  her  father: 

It  is  not  and  I  said  but  or. 

Looks  a  little  confused,  doesn't  it? 

Simple   though. 

A  few  quotation  marks  and  two  commas 
will  fix  it  all  right.    For  instance: 

"It  is  not  'and,'  "  I  said,  "but  'or.'  " 

Here  is  a  still  simpler  catch  that  may 
bother  you  some : 

"All  o." 

Not  much  in  it,  perhaps,  but  enough  to 
make  it  troublesome. 

Too  hard? 

And  yet  it's  "Nothing  after  all." 


The  following  is  "The  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
Riddle":  i,  I  have  a  trunk;  2,  it  has  two  lids; 
3,  and  two  caps;  4,  two  musical  instruments; 
5,  two  established  measures;  6,  a  great  num- 
ber of  articles  we  can't  do  without;  7,  I  al- 
ways have  about  me  two  good  fish;  8,  a  great 
number  of  small  shell-fish;  9,  two  lofty  trees; 
10,  some  fine  flowers;  11,  two  playful  domes- 
tic animals;  12,  a  great  number  of  small  wild 
animals;  13.  a  fine  stag;  14,  a  number  of  whips 
without  handles;  15,  some  weapons  of  war- 
fare; 16,  a  number  of  weathercocks;  17,  an 
entrance  to  a  hotel;  18,  at  a  political  meeting 
on  the  verge  of  a  decision;  19,  two  students; 
20,  a  number  of  Spanish  grandees;  21,  a  big 
wooden  box;  22,  two  fine  buildings;  23,  a 
product  of  camphor  tree;  24,  a  piece  of  En- 
glish money;  25,  an  article  used  by  artists;  26, 
boat  used  in  racing;  27,  used  in  crossing  a 
river;  28,  a  pair  of  blades  without  handles;  29, 
twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet  furnished  with 
bows;  30.  instruments  used  in  church  music. 

Answer:  i,  My  body;  2,  eyelids;  3,  knee 
caps;  4,  drums;  5,  feet;  6,  nails;  7,  soles;  8, 
muscles;  9,  palms;  10,  two  lips;  11,  calves;  12, 
hairs;  13,  heart;  14.  lashes;  15,  arms;  16. 
veins;  17.'  instep;  18,  eyes  and  nose;  19, 
pupils;  20.  tendons;  21,  chest;  22,  temples; 
23,  gums;  24,  crown;  25,  palate;  26,  skull;  27. 
bridge  (of  nose);  28,  shoulders;  29.  elbows; 
30,  organs. 


How  would  you  write  in  figures  twelve 
thf)usand  twelve  hundred  and  twelve?  Not  so 
easy  at  first. 


Find  a  number  which  is  just  so  much  short 
of  50  as  its  c|uadruple  is  above  50. 

Here  is  a  little  exercise  in  |iunctuatioti  that 


That  reminds  us  that  there  are  sdiue  sen- 
tences tlial  VdU  can  speak  yet  caiindl  wrile. 
Here  is  one  of  tlieni:  "'l"wo  men  wciU  to  the 
bridge."  Now  sit  dnwii  and  write  corrn-lly  a 
sentence  wliicli  we  give  incorrectly  because 
wo  can't  do  otherwise.  Referring  to  the  .sen- 
tence  given    say:    "There   are    two    'twos'    in 
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that  sentence."     Find  a  word  to  express  what 
you  want  to  say  in  using  the  second  "two." 


Take  fourteen  matches  and  make  a  word  of 
eight  letters  without  bending  or  breaking  a 
match.  The  word  means  "made  from  lye" 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  word  containing 
eight  letters  of  which  three  can  be  made  per- 
fectly with  a  single  straight  stroke  and  four 
with  two  straight  strokes.  Look  it  up  in  the 
dictionary  and,  if  you  can  do  no  better,  get 
track  of  it  by  going  to  your  Latin  to  see 
what  "lye"  comes  from. 


"A  train  standing  on  an  incline  is  just  kept 
stationary  by  an  engine  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  draw  it  up  the  incline.  A 
second  engine  ol  the  same  power  as  the  first 
is  then  brought  up  to  assist  by  pushing  the 
train  from  behind,  and  the  two  engines  to- 
gether take  the  train  up  the  incline.  Sup- 
pose the  carriages  to  be  linked  together  by 
loose  chains,  so  that  when  the  engine  in 
front  is  acting  the  chains  are  stretched  and 
the  buffers  between  the  carriages  are  sep- 
arated— then  when  the  train  is  moving  under 
the  action  of  the  two  engines  the  buffers 
must  be  either  together  or  apart.  Which  are 
they?  If  they  are  apart  the  engine  behind 
the  train  is  evidently  doing  no  work.  If  they 
are  together  then  the  engine  in  front  is  doing 
none.  But  neither  engine  alone  can  move 
the  train.     Why  then  does  the  train  move?" 


Here  are  two  riddles  the  answer  to  which 
is  the  same.  Can  you  give  the  answer  with- 
out looking  below. 

Adam,  God  made  out  of  dust. 
But  thought  it  best  to  make  me  first, 
So  I  was  made  before  the  man 
To  answer  God's  most  holy  plan. 

My  body  God  did  make  complete. 
But  without  arms  or  legs  or  feet. 
My  ways  and  acts  he  did  control. 
But  to  my  body  gave  no  soul. 

A  living  being  I  became,' 
And  Adam  gave  to  me  my  name; 
I  from  his  presence  then  withdrew. 
And  more  of  Adam  never  knew. 

For  purpose  wise,  which  God  did  see. 
He  put  a  living  soul  in  me: 
A  soul  from  me  my  God  did  claim. 
And  took  from  me  that  soul  again. 

For  when  from  me  the  soul  had  fled, 
I  was  the  same  as  when  first  made. 
And,  without  hands  or  feet  or  soul, 
I  travel  on  from  pole  to  pole. 


'Twas  not  in  Heaven  or  in  Hell, 
Or  on  this  earth  where  people  dwell. 
It  was  a  place  well  covered  o'er, 
Where  no  man  lived  since  or  before. 
Now,  if  you  know  this  man  of  fame. 
Where  did  he  live,  and  what's  his  name? 

The   answer   is   "the   whale   that   swallowed 
Jonah." 


Well  known  is  the  Greek  paradox  of 
Achilles  and  the  tortoise.  Achilles  (the 
swift-footed)  allows  the  tortoise  a  hundred 
yards  start,  and  runs  ten  yards  while  the  tor- 
toise runs  one.  Now  when  Achilles  has  run 
a  hundred  yards  the  tortoise  has  run  ten 
yards,  and  is  therefore  still  that  distance 
ahead.  When  Achilles  has  run  these  ten 
yards,  the  tortoise  has  run  one  yard.  When 
Achilles  has  run  the  one  yard,  the  tortoise 
has  run  one  one-tenth  of  a  yard.  And  when 
Achilles  has  run  the  one-tenth  of  a  yard  the 
tortoise  has  run  one-hundredth.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  continue  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  to  prove  that  Achilles  can  never 
overtake  the  tortoise. 


Take  nine  matches  and  make  three  dozen 
of  them.  Afterwards  make  three  and  a  half 
dozen.  The  first  is  easy:  XXXVI.  The 
next  is  a  catch,  for  if  you  place  three  matches 
in  one  pile  and  six  in  another  you  will  have 
three  and  a  half  dozen. 


The  year  1892  was  one  of  the  shortest  or 
record.  It  began  on  Friday  and  ended  on 
Saturday. 


There  was  a  man  of  Adam's  race 
Who  had  a  peculiar  dwelling  place. 


When   our   parents   were   children   the   fol- 
lowing charade  was  given  them: 

I  am  a  house,  all  snowy  white. 

Made  of  the  queerest  things: 
Of  wood  and  grass,  and  cast-off  robes 

Of  peasants  and  of  kings. 
With  skins  of  goats,  and  bleating  lambs 

My  roof  is  covered  warm. 
While  under  it's  a  thatch  of  straw 

To  shelter  me  from  harm. 
No  chief  e'er  dwelt  in  marble  halls 

More  spotless  white  than  mine, 
No  king  nor  prelate  ever  lived 

In  palace  more  divine. 
Within  my  numbered  rooms,   nothing 

Is  there  of  earth  or  air 
Described,  or  known  to  mortal  man 

That  is  not  gathered  there. 
The  greatest  builders  known  to  fame 

Who  rear  me  fair  and  high. 
Themselves  inhabit  me  in  life. 

And  also,  when  they  die. 
■     A  am  a  nursery  of  light 

And  reason  to  the  young. 
And  to  the  old  a  fund  of  wealth 

In  every  land  and  tongue. 
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The  answer  is  "Book."  White  paper 
composes  the  body  of  the  book,  and 
may  be  made  of  wood  and  grass  and 
rags;  the  binding  of  leather,  over  paste- 
board (straw).  The  numbered  rooms  are  the 
pages,  in  which  is  gathered  everything  known 
to  man.  Great  authors  write  the  book  and 
are  written  about  after  they  die.  The  last 
four  lines  also  seem  to  fit  this  solution. 


Can  you  make  one  word  of  the  following 
letters?     E— D— O— R— N— O— W. 


The  number  45  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts  in  such  manner  that  if  you  add  two  to 
the  first,  subtract  two  from  the  second,  mul- 
tiply the  third  by  two  and  divide  the  fourth 
by  two  the  result  will  be  the  same  in  each 
case.  When  you  have  tried  arithmetic  and 
algebra  in  vain  try  these  figures: — 8 — 12 — 5 
— 20. 


The  following  proposition  is  both  curious 
in  itself,  and  admits  of  some  interesting  vari- 
ations in  the  application  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  depends:  "If  there  are  more  people 
in  the  world  than  any  one  person  has  hairs 
upon  his  head,  then  there  must  exist  at  least 
two  persons  who  possess  identically  the  same 
number  of  hairs  to  a  hair." 

If  the  reader  fails  to  perceive  at  once  the 
necessity  of  this  conclusion  let  him  first  con- 
sider, as  a  simpler  case,  instead  of  the  hairs 
on  a  man's  head,  the  number  of  teeth  in  his 
jaw.  Let  him  suppose  34  persons  to  be  as- 
sembled in  one  room;  then,  the  full  number 
of  teeth  in  a  man's  jaw  being  32,  it  is  easily 
seen  that,  even  supposing  one  member  of  the 
party  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  teeth  a1 
all,  there  must  be  at  least  two  persons  pres- 
ent possessed  of  identically  the  same  number 
of  teeth. 


The  following  charade,  said  to  be  by  Ma- 
caulay,  has  long  been  considered  the  best  in 
the  English  language: 

Cut  off  my  head  and  singular  I  act, 

Cut  off  my  tail,  and  plural  I  appear; 

Cut  ofif  my  head  and  tail,  and,  wondrous  fact. 

Although    my    middle's    left,    there's    nothing 

there, 
What  is  my  head  cut  off?     A  sounding  sea; 
What  is  my  tail  cut  off?     A  flowing  river, 
In  whose  translucent  depths  I  fearless  play, 
Parent  of  sweetest  sounds,  yet  mute  forever. 

Cod. 
Now  look   at   a   few   that   have   established 
themselves  in  popular  favor: 

My  first  makes   company, 
My  second  shuns  company. 


My  third  assembles  company. 
My  whole  puzzles  company. 

Co-nun-drum. 


My  first  I  hope  you  are. 
My  second  I  see  you  are, 
My  whole  I  know  you  are. 

Wel-come. 


My   first  bites   you. 
My  second  fights  you. 
My  whole  frights  you. 

Bug-bear. 


Just  a  few  short  charades: 

When  you  stole  my  first,  I  lost  my  second 
and  you  are  the  only  person  to  give  me  my 
whole.     Hearts-ease. 

Take  away  one  letter  from  me,  and  I 
murder;  take  away  two,  and  I  probably  shall 
die  if  my  whole  does  not  save  me.     Skill. 

I  frequently  stand  upon  one  leg.  If  you 
behead  me  I  stand  upon  two.  If  you  again 
behead  me  I  stand  upon  four.  Nothing  per- 
sonal.    Glass. 


Here  are   some   sophisms  of  Attic   origin: 

St.  Paul  says  (Titus  I,  12,  13):  "One  of 
themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  own. 
said,  'The  Cretians  are  always  liars,  evil 
beasts,  slow  bellies.  This  witness  is  true.'  " 
Now  with  all  due  respect  to  holy  writ  the 
witness  cannot  be  true;  the  Cretians  being 
always  liars,  the  prophet,  as  a  Cretian,  must 
be  a  liar,  and  lied  when  h,e  said  they  were  al- 
ways liars.  Consequently  the  Cretians  are 
not  always  liars. 

Horns. — What  you  have  not  got  rid  of  you 
still  have.  You  have  not  got  rid  of  horns; 
therefore  you  have  horns. 

The  Veiled  Man. — There  is  a  man  standing 
before  you  with  his  face  and  form  entirely 
'  hidden  by  a  veil.  Do  you  know  who  this  man 
is?  No.  Do  you  know  who  your  own  father 
is?  You  say  you  do.  But  this  cannot  be  so, 
for  the  veiled  man  is  your  father  and  you  just 
said  you  didn't  know  who  he  was. 

Rain. — One  of  these  two  propositions  is 
true:  It  rains  or  it  doesn't  rain.  Which  do 
you  choose  to  take.  It  doesn't  rain?  Well, 
then,  the  other  proposition  remains  and  it 
rains,  though  tlie  sky  is  clear. 


Here   is  an   ancient  charade  .which  hits   us 
where  we  walk: 

What  is  it  men  and   women  both  despise. 
Yet  each  and  all  of  tlicm  so  dearly  prize; 
Which  never  was  for  sale,  yet  every  day 
The  poorest  beggar  can  the  best  display; 
Which   Kings  possess  not.  yet  full  sure  am  I 
For  this  great  luxury  tliey  often  sigh; 
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Which  never  bride  did  own,  yet  woe  the  day 
When  bride  without  one  dared  to  go  away; 
Which  oft  we  give  away  yet  long  to  keep, 
And  oftentimes  we  toast,  but  never  eat; 
A  thing  most  needful  to  the  growing  corn, 
Which      weary     husbandmen     would      never 

scorn; 
The  very  thing  to  take  to  a  sick  room, 
And  coming  silent  as  Spring's  early  bloom; 
A  little  thing  oft  wet  with  mother's  tears; 
A    great,    soft,    yielding    thing    that    no    one 

fears; 
A  thing  so  holy  that  we  strive  to  wear 
Sacredly  hidden  from  the  world's  rude  stare? 
An  old  shoe. 


All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  but  Cyril 
Snaggs  would  not  have  cared  so  much  about 
the  world  if  sweet  Amelia  had  smiled  upon 
him.  But  Cyril  was  bashful,  and  could  not 
bring  himself  to  tell  his  love. 

In  his  predicament  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Tim  Bobbin,  asking  him  to  put  in  a  good 
word  for  him  with  the  lady  if  occasion 
served. 

In  reply  he  received  a  postcard. 

"Dear  Cyril,"  it  ran, — "In  reply  to  your 
letter,  I  can  only  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
celebrated  French  poet,  'Pas  d'elle  yeux 
rogne  que  nous.' — Your  sincere  friend, 

"Tim." 

Now,  although  Cyril  had  a  fairly  good 
knowledge  of  French,  he  could  make  neither 
head  nor  tail  of  this  mysterious  message,  so 
he  consulted  a  friend,  who,  after  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  the  card,  suggested  what 
proved  to  be  the  correct  reading:  "Paddle 
your  own  canoe!" 


THE  WEEKLY  CLARION. 


Of   course    there's    city    papers    here,    but    I 
don't  git  the  time 
To  read  a  dozen  pages  every  day, 
And  them  there  pesky  dailies  air  so  chock-a- 
block  with  crime 
That  they  jest  give  me  the  shivers,  anyway. 
I'm  pretty  busy  'round  the  place,  I  can't  be 
settin'  down, 
And  leavin'  all  the  chores  and  things  to  do. 
But    when    the    "Weekly    Clarion"     comes, 
that's  printed  in  our  town, 
I  gin'rally  contrive  to  read  her  through. 

Them  dailies  give  yer  "furrin'  news"  and  tell 
yer  all  the  woes 
And  troubles  of  the  folks  acrost  the  sea. 
The  "Clarion"  tells   what's  happened  to  the 
folks  a  feller  knows. 
And  that's  the  kind   of  news  that  pleases 
me. 
"Victory's    had   a    jubilee."     Well,    what    of 
that?     She  hain't 
No  more  to  me  than  is  the  Pope  of  Rome; 
But   "Luther  Wixon   gives  his   barn   a   bran 
new  coat  of  paint," 
Why,     thunderation!     now    you're    gettin' 
honu'. 


And  as  to  Cuba  and  Japan,  I'd  never  care  a 
darn 
About  the  rows  and  squabbles  that  they've 
had. 
But  I  know  Luther  Wixon  well,  b'gosh!  and 
know  the  barn. 
And  know  it  needed  paintin'  mighty  bad. 
I  like  to  read  "A'nt  Polly  Hedge  is  visitin' 
her  son,"  < 

And  "Judkin's  sorrel  tnare  is  goin'  lame," 
Of  course  I  knew  it  all  before,  but  still  it's 
kinder  fun 
To  see  it  in  the  paper  just  the  same.         1 

And  there's  the  "Poet's  Corner."     Well,  my 
eldest  darter,  'Liz., 
Most  allers  heads  the  colyum  with  a  verse, 
And  though  I   hain't  no  judge  myself,   I'm 
told  by  them  that  is, 
That    better    poets    than    her    are    pretty 
scurse. 
And,   p'raps,    maybe,    I'll   set,    yer   know,    a' 
readin'  news  out  loud. 
And    down    acrost    the    pages    chance    to 
squint. 
And   see  my  name,  and  though,  b'gosh!     I 
hain't  by  no  means  proud, 
'Most  any  feller  likes  his  name  in  print. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  seldom  read  them  city  papers 
now, 
Their  editors  and  me  is  out  of  touch. 
For    scandals,    yes,    and    murders    (those    of 
strangers,  anyhow), 
They    hain't   the    things    that    interest    me 
much. 
Maria  cuts  them  journals  up  for  patterns  for 
her  gown. 
The  children  they  make  pipe-lights  of  'em 
too. 
But    when    the    "Weekly     Clarion"    comes, 
that's  printed  in  our  town, 
I  gin'rally  contrive  to  read  her  through. 
— Joe  Lincoln. 


"'What  strides  these  vulgar  tradesmen  do 
make.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  lived  here  who 
was  an  ordinary  butcher,  and  today  he  is  my 
father-in-law !" 


Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist  the  difference 
is  droll;  the  one  can  see  the  doughnut  and 
the  other  sees  the  hole. 


At  the  door  of  a  library  recently  opened  in 
Scotland  there  is  to  be  found  this  intimation 
in  large  black  type:  "Readers  are  requested 
not  to  use  bread  and  jam  as  a  bookmark!" 


A  man's  true  wealth  is  the  good  he  has 
done  in  the  world.  When  he  dies,  men  will 
ask  what  property  he  has  left  behind  him;  but 
angels  will  inquire,  "What  good  deeds  hast 
thou  sent  before  thee?" — From  the  Arabic. 


Mrs.  McCall — You  haven't  got  that  pom- 
pous butler  any  more. 

Mrs.  Nuritch — No;  we  discharged  him.  He 
didn't — er — buttle  to  suit  us. 


9° 
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The  ocean's  banks  are  high  and  dry,  the 
wind  is  failing  too,  the  waves,  which  dare  to 
plunge,  go  broke,  no  wonder  that  the  sea  is 
blue. 


ANSWERS. 


Q — What  is  meant  by  "proof"  of  whiskey 
and  what  is  "high  proof?"  A — Proof  is  a 
term  used  to  indicate  the  proportions  of 
water  and  alcohol  in  the  spirits.  "Proof" 
means  that  it  contains  loo  parts  of  water  and 
100  parts  of  alcohol,  or  equal  proportions  of 
each.  High  proof  means  200  parts  of  alcohol 
or  pure  alcohol  and  no  water.  The  proof  is 
ascertained  by  means  of  instruments  known 
as  alcoholometers,  which  determine  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixture.  Alcohol  be- 
ing lighter  than  water  the  lower  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquor  the  more  alcohol  it 
contains.  The  standard  of  the  United  States 
revenue  is  a  liquor  half  of  which,  by  volume, 
is  alcohol.  This  is  100  proof.  If  a  whiskey, 
then,  is  described  as  90  proof  it  means  that 
it  contains  100  measures  of  water  and  90 
measures  of  alcohol.  Whiskey  of  100  proof 
contains  equal  measures  of  each.  Whiskey 
of  120  proof  contains  100  measures  of  water 
and  120  measures  of  alcohol. 


Q — What  is  a  free  thinker?  Does  he  be- 
lieve the  Bible?  Is  he  an  infidel?  A— The 
Century  dictionary  says  a  free  thinker  is 
"one  who  is  not  guided  in  the  formation  of 
his  beliefs  by  obedience  to  authority,  but  sub- 
mits the  claims  of  authority  to  reason  as  the 
ultimate  arbiter."  This  does  not  mean  with 
relation  to  religion  only,  but  in  any  of  the 
affairs  of  life.  You  seem  to  confine  it  to 
religious  belief.  In  this  narrow  sense  it 
means  one  who  declines  to  believe,  simply 
because  he  is  told  to  believe,  but  demands  to 
know  the  reasons  why  he  should  believe,  and 
to  accept  or  reject  them  as  his  judgment  shall 
dictate. 

In  religion,  then,  a  free  thinker  does  not 
accept  the  Koran,  because  he  does  not  be- 
lieve it  was  dictated  to  Mohammed  from 
Heaven;  he  does  not  accept  any  or  only  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  because  to  him  the  proofs 
of  its  divine  origin  are  not  convincing;  and 
so  on. 

There  are  different  names  given  to  differ- 
ent phrases  of  this  independent  thinking. 
Thus,  term  "infidel"  is  applied  by  Moham- 
medans to  all  who  do  not  believe  their  re- 
ligion, because  the  word  "infider'  means 
"without  faith."  Christians  call  those  infidels 
who    do   not    believe    the    doctrines    of   the 


church,  or  who  do  not  believe  the  Bible  to 
be  divinely  inspired.  A  deist  believes  there 
is  a  God,  but  does  not  believe  that  we  have 
ever  had  a  revelation  from  him.  An  atheist 
refuses  to  believe  in  a  personal  God.  A 
skeptic  is  a  doubter. 


Q — Who  is  the  author  of  the  poem,  which 
our  young  lady  friends  hang  up  in  the  spare 
room,  and  which  begins:  "Sleep  sweetly  in 
this  quiet  room"?  Give  author  and  poem. 
A — The  poem  was  written  by  Mrs.  Ellen  M. 
H.  Gates,  formerly  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Sleep  sweetly  in  this  quiet  room 

Dear  friend,  who  e'er  thou  art. 
And  let  no  mournful  yesterdays 

Disturb  thy  peaceful  heart. 
Nor  let  tomorrow  scare  thy  rest 

With  dreams  of  coming  ill; 
Thy  Maker  is  thy  changeless  friend. 

His  love  surrounds  thee  still. 
Forget  thyself  and  all  the  world. 

Put  out  each  glowing  light; 
The  stars  are  watching  overhead. 

Sleep  sweetly  then,  good  night! 


Q — How  comes  it  that  New  York  State  has 
so  many  towns  with  classic  names?  Can  you 
publish  a  list  of  them?  A — Just  why  so  many 
classic  names  were  given  to  New  York  towns 
we  cannot  tell.  There  must  have  been  a  wave 
of  Graeco-Roman  lore  when  the  christening 
of  municipalities  took  place,  with  a  by-pro- 
duct of  Asianism  as  a  seasoning.  There  are 
such  names  as  Rome,  Troy,  Athens,  Cairo, 
Syracuse,  Ithaca,  Sparta,  Italy,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Tyre,  Memphis,  Venice,  Florence, 
Corinth,  Parma,  Milan,  Naples,  Hector, 
Ovid,  Delhi,  Delphi,  Diana,  Paris,  Pompey, 
Ilion,  Palmyra,  Palermo,  Marathon,  Myce- 
nae, Napoli,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Romulus, 
Siloam,  Smyrna,  Utica,  Virgil,  Homer,  Cic- 
ero,  Ceres,  etc. 


Q — What  denominations  of  St.  Louis  post- 
age stamps  have  been  issued?  A — The  com- 
memorative itamps  are  issued  in  five  denom- 
inations, for  sale  to  the  public  during  the 
term  of  the  exposition,  from  April  30  to 
December  i,  1904.  The  stamps  will  be  as 
follows:  One  cent,  green,  with  portrait  of 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  United  States  Minister 
to  France,  who  conducted  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  negotiations;  two  cent,  red,  por- 
trait of  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase; 
three  cent,  purple,  portrait  of  James  Munroe, 
special  ambassador  to  France,  who,  with 
Livingston,  closed  the  negotiations  for  the 
purchase;  five  cent,  blue,  portrait  of  William 
McKinley,   who   as    President   approved   the 
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Act  of  Congress  officially  connecting  the 
United  States  Government  with  the  expo- 
sition, and  ten  cent,  brown,  bearing  a  United 
States  map,  showing  the  territory  of  the  pur- 
chase. There  will  be  no  commemoration  is- 
sue of  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrap- 
pers, postal  cards,  special  delivery  or  postage 
due  stamps. 


Q — Is  it  true  that  oil  poured  on  the  sea  will 
keep  down  the  waves  and  make  the  waters 
still?  A — No.  Oil  will  not  make  the  sea 
calm.  Danger  from  waves  comes  when  they 
rise  to  a  great  height;  but  they  are  not  dan- 
gerous unless  they  break  at  the  top.  On  the 
day  after  a  storm,  when  the  wind  has  fallen, 
a  tremendous  swell  will  often  be  seen,  the 
waves  rising  to  a  considerable  height.  No 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  waves  of 
this  kind,  however  unpleasant  they  may  be 
to  the  non-seafaring  passengers.  It  is  when 
the  winds  howl  and  the  white  sea  horse  are 
seen  raising  their  snowy  crests  that  the  sailor 
knows  danger  to  be  at  hand.  Should  any  one 
of  these  waves  crash  on  to  the  deck  of  his 
ship  the  results  would  be  terrible.  Now,  oil 
cast  on  the  waves  does  not  cause  them  to  go 
down,  and  a  calm  spot  to  be  created  among 
the  turmoil.  It  merely,  in  certain  cases,  pre- 
vents   the    waves   breaking — in    other    words, 


Q — By  whom  was  the  Shipka  Pass  de- 
fended and  by  whom  captured  in  the  Turko- 
Russian  war?  A — At  the  beginning  of  the 
Turko-Russian  war  in  1877,  Shipka  Pass  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  The  Russian 
General  Gourko  in  July  crossed  the  Balkans 
by  a  secret  pass,  and  attacked  the  Turks  in 
Shipka  Pass  from  the  south,  while  another 
Russian  force  attacked  from  the  north.  The 
Turks  gave  up  the  pass  July  19.  After  the 
Russian  repulse  at  Plevna,  General  Gourko 
returned  to  Shipka  Pass.  Here,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  the  Russians  were  attacked  again 
and  again  by  the  Turks.  Desperate  fighting 
continued  for  a  week,  the  Turks  being  re- 
pulsed in  every  attack,  losing  in  the  week 
8,000  men.  The  Russians  held  the  pass  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 


Q — What  is  the  so-called  "University  Ex- 
tension?" A — The  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching  was 
founded  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  1890,  and 
was  incorporated  in  March,  1892.  The  aim  of 
university  extension  is:  First,  to  extend 
higher  education  to  all  classes  of  people; 
second,    to    extend    education     through    the 


whole  adult  life:  third,  to  extend  thorough 
methods  of  study  to  subjects  of  everyday  in- 
terest. The  work  of  the  society  is  carried 
on  through  lecture  courses  in  a  large  number 
of  centres  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Connecticut  and  other 
States.  The  subjects  treated  are  history, 
literature,  music  and  art,  ethics  and  phil- 
osophy, economics,  political  economy  and 
sociology  and  science.  The  most  important 
work,  outside  of  that  of  the  general  society 
in  Philadelphia,  is  carried  on  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  in  California. 
The  various  university  extension  societies  all 
publish  syllabi  in  connection  with  their 
courses.  These  contain  suggestive  outlines 
of  lectures,  lists  of  books  and  other  matter 
of  interest,  and  are  of  value  for  guiding  home 
reading  and  study.  Sample  syllabi  and  circu- 
lars descriptive  of  university  extension  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Charles  D.  Atkins, 
secretary,  No.  iii  South  Fifteenth  St..  Phila- 
delphia. 


Q — When  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  Sydney  Smith  use  the  expression:  "Who 
reads  an  American  Book?"  A — This  was  a 
query  propounded  by  Smith  in  a  notice  of 
Seybert's  "Statistical  Annals  of  the  United 
States,"  published  in  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
January,  1820.  and  included  in  his  collected 
essays.  Smith  attacked  our  early  literature, 
arts,  and  sciences,  saying,  in  part,  toward  the 
close  of  his  review: 

"In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who 
reads  an  American  book?  or  goes  to  an 
American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American  pic- 
ture or  statue?  What  does  the  world  yet  owe 
to  American  physicians  or  surgeons?  Who 
drinks  out  of  American  glasses?  or  eats  from 
American  plate?  or  wears  American  coats  or 
gowns,  etc.?" 

"Who  reads  an  American  book?"  has  long 
been  a  famous  phrase.  Its  author,  however, 
was  speaking  of  conditions  in  1820,  when  we 
had  had  but  one  poet  worthy  of  the  name, 
Philip  Freneau.  and  but  one  novelist  whose 
work  possessed  undeniable  power,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown.  Cooper's  novels  were 
still  unpublished,  "Precaution"  not  appearing 
until  later  in  1820. 


Q — Is  Port  .Arthur  stronger  than  Sevasto- 
pol was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war? 
How  long  did  Sevastopol  hold  out?  A — Port 
Arthur  is  naturally  stronger  and  is  better  for- 
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tified  than  was  Sevastopol  in  1854,  but  is 
weaker  in  that  no  line  of  retreat  for  the  gar- 
rison is  open.  Sevastopol  was  invested  by 
the  French  and  English  after  the  battle  of 
Alma,  Sept.  20,  1854.  The  first  attack  on  the 
fortifications  was  made  Oct.  17,  1854,  and  the 
final  assault  was  made  Sept.  8,  1855.  The 
Russians  sank  or  burned  their  fieet  the  night 
of  the  8th,  and  abandoned  the  southern  forts. 
The  allies  occupied  the  forts  Sept.  9,  and  be- 
fore restoring  the  town  to  the  Russians  in 
1856  destroyed  all  the  works.  The  Russians 
at  once  rebuilt  them. 


Q — What   has   been   the   popular  vote   for 
President  in  the  last  twenty  years?    A — 

I  goo. 

McKinley,    Rep 7,207,923 

Bryan,    Dem 6,3S8,i33 

Woolley,   Pro 208,914 

Barker,  M.  P 50,373 

Debs,  Soc.   D 87,814 

Malloney,   Soc.    L 39-739 

Leonard,  U.   C i,0S9 

Ellis,  U.  R 5,698 

1896. 

McKipley,    Rep 7,i04,779 

Bryan,  Dem  and  Peop    6,502,925 

Levering,  Pro 132,007 

Palmer,  N.   Dem 133,148 

Matchett,  Soc.  L 36,274 

Bentley,   Nat 13,969 

1892. 

Cleveland,   Dem 5,556,9i8 

Harrison,    Rep S,i76,io8 

Weaver,    Peop 1,041,028 

Bidwell,   Pro 21,164 

1888. 

Cleveland,   Dem 5,538,233 

Harrison,   Rep 5,440,216 

Fisk,   Pro 249,907 

Streeter,   U.   L 148,105 

Cowdry,   United    L 2,808 

Curtis,  Amer 1, 591 

1884 

Cleveland,   Dem 4,911,017 

Blaine,  Rep 4,848,334 

St.   John,    Pro 151,809 

Ben.   F.   Butler,   Peop 133,825 

1880 

Garfield,    Rep 4,449,053 

Hancock,  Dem 4,442,035 

Weaver,  Greenback   307,306 

Dow,  Pro 10,305 

Phelps,   Amer 707 


Burmese,  Siamese,  Coreans,  etc.)  of  Asia 
against  the  white  races.  China,  with  its  400,- 
000,000  people,  for  a  long  time  held  the 
primacy  of  the  yellow  races.  In  recent  years 
Japan  has  been  striving  for  the  leadership  of 
the  same  races.  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Japan  to  reorganize  the  yellow  races 
under  Japanese  direction,  see  in  the  domina- 
tion of  China  by  Japan  a  "yellow  peril"  to 
European  civilization  and  influence  in  Asia. 


W.  M.  S.  writes:  Referring  to  your  table 
of  the  longest  words  in  the  English  language 
I  hand  you  something  I  found  in  my  own 
scrap  book.  A  teacher  in  a  Philadelphia 
school  told  her  class  one  afternoon  that  she 
expected  each  of  them  to  bring  in  the  longest 
word  in  the  English  language  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  next  day  thirty-eight  out 
of  forty  pupils  turned  in  words  which  ran 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  letters  in  length. 
Fifteen  submitted  the  word  "disproportion- 
ableness,"  containing  twenty-one  letters. 
Some  gave  in  the  names  of  Russian  officers. 
After  the  teacher  had  congratulated  the  fifteen 
who  gave  in  the  word  "disproportionable- 
ness,"  she  told  them  that  there  was  still  a 
longer  one  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
coined  by  William  E.  Gladstone,  and  con- 
tained twenty-four  letters.  It  was  "disestab- 
lishmentarianism."  I  note  that  you  publish 
a  word  of  twenty-seven  letters  made  by  the 
use  of  the  prefix  "anti."  Now  I  want  to  go 
you  one  better  by  offering  antidisestablish- 
mentarianism,  a  word  of  twenty-eight  letters 
Next! 


Q — What  is  meant  by  the  yellow  peril?  A 
— The  danger  that  would  come  with  the 
union  of  the  yellow  races  (Chinese,  Japanese, 


Q — Was  Whittier  ever  mobbed  at  Con- 
cord? I  find  this  in  a  sketch  of  his  life:  "His 
eye  is  as  black  and  burns  with  as  keen  a  fire 
as  when  it  flashed  over  the  Concord  mob." 
A — The  Concord  mob  incident  occurred  in 
August,  1835.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
anti-slavery  excitement.  The  Abolitionists 
were  few  in  number,  and  were  subjected  to 
general  odium  and  abuse.  George  Thomp- 
son, an  English  orator,  had  come  over  to  this 
country  to  urge  the  question  of  slavery  abo- 
lition upon  popular  attention.  Mr.  Whittier 
accompanied  him  to  Concord,  N.  H.  (not 
Concord,  Mass.)  to  meet  some  friends  and 
make  arrangements,  if  possible,  for  an  anti- 
slavery  meeting.  The  people  of  the  town  had 
heard  that  an  Abolitionist  was  going  to 
speak,  and  a  mob  of  several  hundred  had 
gathered  in  the  streets  to  break  up  the  as- 
sembly. Mr.  Whittier,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  excitement,  started  down  the  street  with 
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a  friend.  The  mob  surrounded  them,  think- 
ing Mr.  Whittier  was  Thompson,  but  though 
his  friend  explained  the  matter,  both  gentle- 
men were  assailed  by  a  shower  of  sticks  and 
stones.  Mr.  Whittier  and  his  friend  were 
both  hurt,  and  took  refuge  for  safety  in  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Kent,  who,  though  not  an 
Abolitionist,  was  an  honorable  man,  and 
barred  his  door,  telling  the  rioters  that  they 
could  not  touch  Mr.  Whittier  except  by  pass- 
ing over  his  dead  body.  Some  time  later, 
Mr.  Whittier  learned  that  the  house  in  which 
Thompson  was  had  been  assailed  by  the  mob 
Borrowing  a  hat  he  sallied  out,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  English  orator. 
The  noise  and  rioting  increased,  and  a  can- 
non was  brought  to  bombard  the  house,  and 
those  within  were  in  much  alarm.  "We  did 
not  fear  death,"  said  Mr.  Whittier,  in  telling 
the  story,  "but  we  did  fear  gross  personal 
violence."  Finally  the  rioters  began  slowly 
to  disperse.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
and  soon  after  midnight,  when  the  town  had 
become  comparatively  quiet,  a  buggy  was 
procured  and  Messrs.  Whittier  and  Thomp- 
son drove  rapidly  away.  Curiously  enough, 
on  that  very  evening  when  Whittier  was  at- 
tacked at  Concord,  at  his  home  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  the  Rev.  Samuel  May,  who  had  gone 
to  that  town  to  make  an  anti-slavery  speech 
by  invitation  of  Mr.  Whittier  himself,  was  as- 
sailed by  a  furious  band  of  rioters,  and  even 
more  roughly  treated  than  his  friend  had 
been  at  Concord. 


Q — At  what  place  is  Gen.  Wm.  Nelson  of 
civil  war  fame  buried?  He  was  assassinated 
at  Gait  House,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1863,  by 
Jeff  Davis?  A — History  tells  us  that  Nelson 
came  to  his  death  in  a  private  quarrel  with 
General  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  not  President 
Jefferson  Davis.  We  can't  say  where  he  is 
buried. 


THE  NEW  THEME. 


Let  others  sing  the  wornout  thoughts  of  old. 
That   o'er   and  o'er  for  centuries   have  been 

told, 
And   made    a   trade   to    grind   them    out   for 

gold. 

While  'neath  the  ban 
Of  gross  injustice,  tyranny  and  wrong,_ 
The   People,   who    have   borne  and    suffered 

long, 
Wait   for   some   tongue   to    sing   in   burning 

song 
'  The  rights  of  man. 

Let  others  pule  of  Art;  and  on  their  knees, 
Before  old  songs  and  dust  of  dead  decrees. 
Search  round  for  trash  to  foist  on  times  like 
these, 


When  man  has  won 
A  height  above  those  ages  far  and  dim. 
Where  he  can  see  o'er  the  horizon's  rim_ 
The  golden  light,  proclaiming  unto  him 

The  coming  sun. 

But  these  are  not  my  theme.     There  hangs 

for  me 
A  haro  within  the  future.     Breezes  free 
Blow,  and  there  comes  a  wild,  sweet  melody 

Adown  the  wind. 
The  promise  of  that  Future  I  will  sing. 
That  it  from  present  want  and  suffering 
May  rise  with  balm  and  healing  on  its  wing 

For  all  mankind. 

I  see  no  good  in  singing  what  will  not 

Do    good    to    men.      Beauty   and    Truth    are 

brought 
From  the  same  source:     The  impulse  of  our 

thought 

To  rise,  not  fall. 
The  souls  of  men  reach  upward  to  the  light. 
And  far  voices  calling  through  the  night. 
Up  to  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  the  Right, 
The  Good,  and  All. 

I  sing  the  Coming  Race,  the  Time  To  Be, 
When  earth  is  happy  and  when  men  are  free, 
When  Liberty  born  of  Fraternity — 

That  later  birth 
Of  freedom — among  men  its  lot  shall  cast, 
And  shine   above  the  wrecks  that  strew  the 

past; 
And  Universal  Brotherhood  at  last 

Shall  bless  the  earth. 


"Mary,"  said  the  invalid  to  his  wife,  when- 
the  doctor  pronounced  it  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever,  "if  any  of  my  creditors  call,  tell  them 
that  I  am  at  last  in  a  condition  to  give  them 
something." 


"One  of  the  carpenters  who  is  working  on 
my  new  house  drove  123  nails  in  one  minute 
yesterday  afternoon."  "Hush!  don't  let  the 
police  hear  about  it.  They'll  arrest  him  for 
fast   driving." 


A  woman  as  proud  as  old  Lucifer 
Grew  tired  of  her  husband's  abucifer; 

So  she  called  the  police, 

Who  compelled  him  to  cice 
By  crying,  "You  villain,  let  lucifer!" 

Then,  no   longer  prou^'er  than   Lucifer, 
Forgetting  her  husband's  abucifer. 

She  promptly  forgave  him. 

Swore  falsely  to  save  him — 
Thus   woman   lets   love  make  a   gucifer. 

Still  the  officers,  seeing  the  ruoifer, 

Refused  to  take  any  e.xcucifer. 
But  she  made  things  so  hot 
That  they  fled  from  the  spot — 

As  a  witness  they  ne'er  could  make  ucifer. 

Then,  once  more  as  proud  as  old  Lucifer, 
She  thrashed  hubby  well  for  abucifer. 

And  the  louder  he  wailed. 

Why  the  harder  she  whai'ed. 
Till  at  length  he  abjectly  begged  trucifer. 
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OKKICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


The  objects  of  this  association  are  (a),  to  promote 
and  encourage  bicycle  riding'  for  business,  pleasure 
and  health;  (b),  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 
wheelmen,  who  are  members  of  this  association;  (c), 
to  encourag-e  and  facilitate  touring  at  home  and 
abroad;  (d),  to  procure  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  better  laws  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  bicycle  paths;  to  promote 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  its  members  by  frequent 
meets  and  reunions. 


St., 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 
President,      Geo.      L.      Cooke,      16     Westminster 

Providence,    R.   I. 
First  vice-president,    Walter   M.     Meserole,     44     Court 

St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    T. 
Second    vice-president,     Geo.     M.     Schell,     Bos     1145, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Secretary-treasurer,     Abbot     Bassett,      221     Columbus 

Ave.,    Boston.   Mass. 
Foreign    consul,    Joseph   Pennell,    14   Buckingham    St., 

Strand,    W.    C,    London,    England. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Rights  and  Privileges— William  M.  P.  Bowen,  chair- 
man, Banigan  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Charles 
F.   Cossum,    Poughkeepsie,   N.  T. 

Highway  Improvement— Hlbberd  B.  Worrell,  chairman, 
555  West  Sixteenth'  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Robert 
A.  Kendall,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Horatio  S,  Earle, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Arthur  P.  Benson,  Dedham, 
M;ass. ;  Harry  C.  G.  EUard,  Cincinnati,   O. 

Local  Organization— Clarence  W.  Small,  chairman,  74 
Winslow  St.,  Portland,  Me.;  Robert  T.  Kingsbury, 
Keene,  N.  H. ;  James  M.  Pickens,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Touring— Abbot  Bassett,  chairman,  221  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.;  George  M.  Schell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;   Nelson   H.    GIbbs,   Providence.   R.    I. 

Committee  on  Legislation— W.  M.  Thomas,  chairman, 
Atty.  General's  oflice,  Albany,  N.  T.;  George  A. 
Perkins,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William  A.  Howell.  Rock- 
ville.   Conn. 


No  officer  of  the  League  (except  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer),  nor  any  member  of  a  committee  Is  re- 
quired to  answer  any  communication,  unless  return 
postage  accompanies   it. 


DUES:— Applicants  pay  76  cents  a  year.  Member- 
ships may  be  renewed  for  75  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
bers may  subscribe  for  the  official  organ  at  the  club 
rate  of  25  cents.  This  Is  optional  and  the  sum  must 
be  paid  in  addition  to  the  dues.  Life  membership. 
$10.  Life  members  must  pay  additional  for  official 
organ  If  they  desire  It.  All  dues  payable  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston  funds.  Money  orders 
preferred.  Personal  checks  outside  the  foregoing  cltiea 
are  subject  to  a  collection  fee  of  10  cents,  which 
must  be  added   to  amount   in  all  cases. 


APPLICATION  BLANK t— If  applicant  Is  unpro- 
vided with  regular  blank  from  headquarters,  he  may 
write  his  name,  address  and  occupation  on  a  slip  o( 
paper  6  by  3  Inches.  Add  the  names  of  two  refer- 
ences and  send  same  with  one  dollar  to  Abbot  Bas- 
sett, Secretary-Treasurer,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass.     Regular  blank  supplii'd   on  application. 


RENEAVAL  BLANK  i— To  rcn-^w  membership.  In 
case  member  has  no  renewal  blank,  write  number, 
date  of  expiration,  name  and  full  address,  and  send 
with  enclOHuro  of  one  dollar  to  Abbot  BasHett,  221 
Columbus  Ave,,    Boston,    Mass. 


LEAGUE  CLUBS:— A  League  Club  becomes  such 
when  its  entire  membership  belongs  to  the  L.  A.  W. 
We  issue  a  ticket  of  membership  to  such  club.  There 
is  no  fee.  A  League  Club,  by  becoming  such,  attests 
its  loyalty  to  the  cause  which  the  L.  A.  W.  stands 
for. 


Members  touring  abroad  are  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  a  ticket  of  membership 
in  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club  of  England.  This 
ticket  will  give  the  holder  all  the  advantaees  of 
the  hotel  and  consul  system  which  the  C.  T.  C.  has 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  will 
save  much  trouble  at  the  custom  houses,  where  tne 
ticket  will  be  a  passport  in  lieu  of  a  cash  deposit. 


VETERAN:— A  member  becomes  a  Veteran  when 
he  has  been  a  member  ten  consecutive  years.  Wlien 
he  enters  upon  his  tenth  year  his  ticket  will  be 
market  "Veteran"  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  Veteran  Bar.  He  must  hold  a  ticket  bearlns 
number  less   than  2210. 


PIONEER:— A  Pioneer  is  one  who  belongs  to  the 
"Pioneers."  To  be  eligible  to  membership  he  must 
have  joined  the  L.  A.  W.  during  the  decade  of 
1880-89.  He  pays  dues  of  50  cents  each  two  years. 
A   Pioneer   must   hold    a  number  less   than  951. 


SUPPLIES:— Badges:  Solid  gold.  $2;  plated,  ?1: 
Enameled  Rim,  75  cents.  Russia  leather  ticket  hold- 
ers, 25  cents.  Veteran  Bar:  Price,  $2.50.  Screw 
Driver  for  Key  Ring,  10  cents.  Road  Maps,  State 
and  City   Maps,   etc.     Send  for  list. 


SIDE  PATH  TAGS:— The  right  to  ride  on  the 
side  paths  of  New  York  State  is  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tag.  This  will  allow  the  holder  to  ride 
on  any  path  in  tke  State.  Tags  may  be  purchased 
of  Secretary- Treasurer  Bassett.  50  cents  for  tag,  5 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  packing  (coin  or  stamps). 
To  League  members  only.  League  members  who  In- 
tend touring  in  New  York  State  should  procure  one  of 
these  taes. 


AT  THE  SHORE. 


For  the  last  twenty-five  seasons  I  have 
done  most  of  my  summering  at  Onset. 

Now  Onset  is  a  shore  resort  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  at  the  farther  end  of  a  small  land- 
locked bay  bearing  the  same  name,  that  makes 
in  from  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  on  a 
wooded  peninsula  which  is  almost  an  island. 
It  is  set  fairly  high  from  the  water,  and  the 
sinuosities  of  the  shore  line  give  to  its  bluff 
an  extensive  shore  line.  Between  it  and  the 
larger  bay  are  points  of  land,  a  sandsprit  or 
so,  and  several  wooded  islands.  And  woods 
line  the  .shores  of  the  little  bay  as  well.  Here 
one  c;ui  sit  and  drink  in  the  beautiful  view, 
and  the  salt  breezes  mingling  with  the  scent 
cif  the  oaks  and  pines,  a  delightful  oonibina- 
tinn.  Or  one  may  take  to  the  water,  here 
less  briny  than  the  open  ocean  and  mild  of 
temperature,  and  swim,  fish,  row,  or  sail.  Or 
linlding  to  terra  firnia,  old  Wareham,  Marion, 
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Mattapoisett  and  New  Bedford  back  of  you, 
and  the  Cape  with  its  thickly  scattered  sum- 
mering spots  along  its  spreading  shores 
ahead  of  you,  one  may  drive,  automobile  and 
wheel. 

Yes,  one  may  wheel  here;  and  far  at  that 
and  in  comfort.  I  began  wheeling  in  1887  on 
a  tricycle.  I  graduated  to  the  safety  in  1888; 
and  in  that  year  I  began  taking,  and  yearly 
ever  since,  I  have  taken  my  bicycle  with  me 
to  Onset.  Sometimes  I  wheel  down  there 
from  Providence,  or  back — I  always  do  so"  at 
least  twice  a  year,  if  for  a  day  only.  Some- 
times I  send  it  by  train — this  when  I  start  my 
summering,  because  of  the  baggage  and  sun- 
dry impedimenta.  And  I  find  it  a  most  useful 
servant  when  I_  am  there.  It  gets  me  over 
short  distances  quickly.  And  now  and  then 
I  make  a  long  journey  with  it,  as  in  days  of 
yore.  But  this  going  thither  and  returning 
hither  with  it  these  past  eighteen  years  has 
brought  me  an  experience  of  what  an  organi- 
zation can  do  and  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  has  done, 
that  all  the  reiterations  of  cold  type  could  not 
and  cannot  give  or  efifect. 

Of  this  I  shall  speak  at  length  in  my  next 
article. 

GEO.  L.  COOKE, 

President. 


ESSTEE  HOT  AT  IT. 


Down  where  the  sea  forever  rolls, 

Or  on  the  mountain  crest. 
Or  where  the  breezes  sweep  the  lake, 

Man  now  is  finding  rest. 
A  vigor  new  is  in  the  step, 

And  hearts  in  rapture  leap. 
For  there  is  gladness  all  the  day, 

And  with  the  night  comes  sleep. 


Rain  put  a  damper  on  the  wheelman's  Field 
Day  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  didn't  blot  it 
out  for  there  are  other  days. 


Fire  nearly  burned  us  out  on  July  30.  The 
big  fire  in  Boston  was  very  near  to  our  build- 
ing and  we  had  a  deluge  of  burning  embers 
which  called  for  the  liberal  use  of  the  hose. 
Several  awnings  perished. 

Fire  cannot  burn  nor  water  quench  us. 


Automobolists  of  the  L.  A.  W. !!  Get  to- 
gether. There  are  battles  to  be  fought.  Or- 
ganize. Our  scheme,  which  has  been  talked 
over  and  almost  perfected  by  ofBcers  and  in- 
terested members,  looks  to  the  formation  of 
an  automobile  section  of  the  L.  A.  W.  Every 
member  of  the  L.  A.  W.  who  owns  an  auto- 
mobile and  every  member  who  is  interested 
in  the  new  vehicle,  whether  he  owns  one  or 
not,  should  join  it.  A  special  ticket  will  be 
issued  to  all  such.  The  members  will  elect 
officers,  appoint  committees,  etc.     The   dues 


will  be  so  cents  and  all  of  this  or  very  nearly 
all  of  it  will  be  appropriated  to  the  uses  of 
the  section.  The  League  has  a  complete  es- 
tablishment of  officers,  etc.,  and  there  will  be 
no  expenses  in  that  direction.  The  automo- 
bilists  need  numbers,  votes,  influence.  We 
can  give  them  very  much  of  all  these.  This 
in  brief  is  our  plan.  We  think  we  can  build 
up  an  automobile  section  as  large  as  any  in- 
dependent organization  now  in  the  field.  We 
shall  antagonize  no  one.  We  ofifer  a  new 
force  of  workers.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 
If  you  will  give  us  your  ideas,  and  your  half 
dollar  we  will  be  helped  in  starting  what  we 
hope  to  make  an  effective  organization.  'The 
League  wants  none  of  the  money  for  its  own 
purposes  and  all  that  comes  in  will  be  appro- 
priated to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
section. 


Thirteen  cyclers  of  Boston  went  on  a  Sun- 
day run  lately  and  while  they  were  at  dinner 
they  began  to  talk  over  their  riding  records. 
One  of  them,  Quincy  Kilby,  has  ridden  in 
every  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  cities 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts;  another,  W.  J. 
Smith,  has  ridden  in  nearly  all  the  towns  and 
cities;  the  average  period  of  riding  for  the 
thirteen  wheelmen  was  found  to  be  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  years.  Can  this  record  be 
beaten? 


The  derivation  of  the  term  "coasting"  as 
applied  to  riding  on  a  bicycle  with  the  feet 
off  the  pedals  or  without  working  them  has 
often  been  sought  for  by  wheelmen,  al- 
though it  has  been  in  use  for  years  in  sled- 
ding. An  English  writer  offers  an  ingenious 
and  a  poetic  explanation.  He  says  that  the 
term  is  applied  to  birds  who,  when  approach- 
ing a  shore  from  over  a  sea,  drop  their  wings 
and  practically  slide  down  through  the  air 
at  an  accelerated  speed  with  their  wings  at 
rest.  He  says  that  this  fact  is  well  known  to 
naturalists  and  that  the  expression  has  for  a 
long  time  been  applied  to  such  flights.  This 
is  a  pretty  thing  for  coasting  cyclists,  but  it 
hardly  suits  the  etymological  facts,  which  in- 
dicate a  very  honest  descent  of  the  term  and 
its  application  from  the  Old  French. 


A  change  in  automobile  nomenclature  to 
eliminate  the  French  words  was  proclaimed 
at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  during  the 
Climb  to  the  Clouds.  The  proposed  change 
substitutes  motor  house  for  garage,  engineer 
for  chauffeur,  motor  car  for  automobile  and 
motorist  for  automobilist.  Well,  now  we  are 
going  ahead. 
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The  bicycle  in  many  ways  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  human  race. 

In  the  first  place,  riding  the  wheel  is  like 
any  other  effort  that  must  be  made  to  sue 
ceed  in  life.  The  rider  must  work  his  pas- 
sage. He  cannot  get  ahead  without  push, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it.  The  moment  he  re- 
laxes his  efforts  he  comes  to  a  standstill. 

To  succeed  in  business,  in  politics  or  in  a 
social  way,  requires  elbow  grease.  In  the 
case  of  the  bicycle  the  lubricant  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  bearings.  The  oil  or  vaseline  or 
mineroline  you  administer  to  these  bearings 
is  only  another  variety  of  elbow  grease.  You 
cannot  get  along  in  any  form  of  activity 
without  elbow  grease;  without  some  kind  of 
lubricant  your  wheel  will  not  run  smoothly, 
if  at  all. 

It  is  dreadfully  easy  to  go  down  hill,  either 
on  a  bicycle  or  metaphorically.  To  prevent  a 
rapid  descent  the  brakes  must  be  applied.  In 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  these  are  temper- 
ance, self-restraint  and  an  active  conscience. 
Much  depends  upon  steering.  On  the 
bicycle  the  handle-bars  must  be  under  full 
control;  in  the  various  affairs  of  life  you  must 
always  keep  your  moral  rudder  true. 

When  starting  out  to  ride  your  wheel  be 
sure  that  you  have  your  kit  of  tools  with 
you.  There  is  no  knowing  how  soon  you 
may  need  them.  So  in  regard  to  any  under- 
taking upon  which  you  may  embark,  always 
carry  with  you  your  kit  of  moral  tools.  You 
cannot  be  safe  without  them. 

As  the  rider  is  never  free  from  the  danger 
of  a  punctured  tire,  so  in  life  there  is  no  tell- 
ing when  some  hidden  evil  may  not  check 
one's  progress  or  stop  it  altogether. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  essential  to  the  wheel- 
man and  to  the  man  who  is  in  pursuit  of  any 
calling  or  who  has  any  great  end  in  view. 
Keep  your  face  to  the  front  with  your  eyes 
wide  open.  There  are  scorchers  in  life's  high- 
way as  well  as  upon  the  bicycle  path,  and  in 
either  they  are  always  a  source  of  danger. 
They  will  upset  you  if  you  do  not  take  heed 
and  leave  you  sprawling  as  they  shoot  ahead 
oblivious  to  your  fate,  or  rejoicing  over  your 
discomfort. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DIVISION. 


Mrs.  Vernon  Greene — Why  on  earth  don't 
you  get  your  husband  to  cut  off  his  whiskers? 

Mrs.  Smiffian  Perle — I  wouldn't  have  him 
do  it  for  the  world.  I  want  him  to  let  them 
grow  and  get  them  all  out  of  his  system. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

KEYSTONE    BADGES 

May  be   had  for  40  cents ;    Cap  Buttons,  20  cents ; 
Lapel  Buttons,  15  cents. 

GS^Ejo.   ikr.   scuEjrviv, 

a09  Arcb  Street,    -    -    Philadelphia,  JPa. 

ROBERT   D.  GARDEN, 

Cycles,  Motor  Cycles  &  Sundries, 

903  URCH  ST„  PHIUDELPHit,  PENN, 

L.  A.  W.  Consulate.    League  dues  may  be  paid  here. 

ELLIOTT    MASON, 

OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  CYCLE  DEPOT  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

12     WARREN     STREET, 

L.  A.  W.  Consula  e.    League  dues  may  be  paid  here. 

MANUFACTURER    OF 

FINE     HAND     MADE      FOOTWEAR, 
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MACHINERY. 


The  breath  of  autumn  comes  in  at  the  win- 
dow. It  is  September,  the  barley  month  of 
the  Saxons,  the  harvest-home  month  of  the 
English,  the  fruit  month  of  the  French,  the 
oyster  month  of  our  fathers.  No  month  of 
all  the  year  seems  to  smile  upon  us  so  gently, 
so  lovingly,  and  yet  with  such  pathos,  for  it 
is  the  harbinger  of  the  changing  seasons  and 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  winter.  With  in- 
effable tenderness  it  seems  to  say:  "Enjoy 
this  brightness  and  beauty  while  you  may,  for 
the  melancholy  days  and  the  fall  of  the  leaves 
and  the  death  of  the  year  come  on  apace." 


Bourke  Cochran  recently  told  a  meeting  of 
the  women's  federation  of  clubs  "that  be- 
tween polygamy  and  divorce  the  diflerence 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  former."  "Polygamy," 
he  continued,  "comprehends  a  group  of  wives 
at  one  time,  while  divorce  simply  means  driv- 
ing them  tandem." 


Count  Tolstoi  is  the  son  of  a  Russian  no- 
bleman who  was  a  great  gambler  and  in  his 
youth  Tolstoi  himself  played  for  heavy  stakes 
— in  fact,  his  book,  "The  Cossacks,"  was  fin- 
ished in  order  to  pay  oflf  a  gambling  debt.  He 
fought  at  Sebastopol;  but  now  he  does  not 
believe  in  warfare.  Count  Tolstoi,  though 
he  lives  in  a  palace,  and  thoiigh  his  wife  owns 
large  estates  which  he  has  handed  over  to 
her,  adopts  the  habits  and  costume  of  a  peas- 
ant; he  makes  his  fires,  digs  his  potatoes, 
cooks  his  food,  and  makes  his  own  boots. 
The  last  accomplishment  must  be  useful,  for 
sometimes  he  has  been  known  to  take  ofif 
his  boots  and  give  them  to  a  tramp.  The 
vagaries  of  a  genius  are  past  finding  out. 


It  has  been  wisely  and  wittily  said  that  at 
two  periods  at  least  in  the  year  everybody 
feels  tired  and  craves  rest — namely,  just  be- 
fore a  summer  vacation  and  just  after  a  sum- 
mer vacation.  Housewives,  business  men, 
teachers,  ministers,  professors  complain  alike 
of  early  September  fatigue.  Work  is  irksome, 
interest  flags,  a  general  indisposition  to  exer- 
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tion  pervades  the  system.  Indeed,  the  same 
curious  symptom  has  often  been  diagnosed 
in  that  inferior  member  of  the  common  ani- 
mal creation,  the  liorse,  after  having  been 
turned  loose  for  a  month  or  so  in  the  pasture 
to  recover  flesh  and  spirit  from  over-strain- 
Put  into  harness  once  again,  his  owner  feels 
the  brute  will  prove  a  handful  to  hold.  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  He  is  fat  and  lazy  and  without 
ambition,  not  a  tithe,  indeed,  as  speedy  and 
enduring  as  when  a;ll  played  out  just  before 
being  turned  loose  to  grass.  Vacations,  then, 
are  clearly  bad  for  tired  men,  women  and 
horses,  since  they  only  serve  to  bring  them 
round  more  tired.  Like  the  veteran  cab  horse 
in  Pickwick,  the  one  and  only  way  to  keep 
them  in  condition  to  stand  up  would  seem  to 
be  never  to  take  them  out  of  the  shafts  that 
prop  their  bodies  up  on  either  side  and  pre- 
vent their  tumbling  over. 


''What  evidence  have  we,"  asked  the  teacher 
in  the  night-school,  "that  people  live  longer 
nowadays  than  they  used  to  live?" 

The  young  man  scratched  his  ear  and  re- 
flected. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  people  that  used  to 
live  are  all  dead,  ain't  they?" 


Teacher:  "The  sentence,  'My  father  had 
money,'  is  in  the  past  tense.  Now,  Mary, 
what  tense  would  you  be  speaking  in  if  you 
said,  'My  father  has  money'?" 

Little  Mary:  "Oh,  that  would  be  pre- 
tense." 


In  September  comes  Michaelmas  or  St. 
Michael's  Day.  It  is  on  the  29th  of  the 
month.  Why  Michael,  the  Mars  of  heaven, 
according  to  Milton,  and  the  conqueror  of 
satan,  should  have  received  canonization  in 
the  Christian  calendar,  or  why  he  should  be 
the  patron  of  a  great  feast  day,  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  there  is  no  question  that  as  a  saint 
he  has  been  honored  by  the  church  for  full 
fourteen  centuries.  In  England  and  Ireland 
it  is  a  great  feast  day  and  poor  enough  is  the 
family  which  cannot  boast  of  a  Michaelmas 
goose.  Readers  of  Macaulay's  biography 
will  remember  how  gleefully  he  provided 
the  Michaelmas  goose  and  an  abundance  of 
other  good  things  for  his  nephew  and  nieces 
on  this  day.  In  Ireland  and  in  many  Irish 
families  among  us  they  make  a  Michaelmas 
cake,  in  which  a  gold  ring  is  put.  The  cake 
is  cut  and  divided  among  the  unmarried  peo- 
ple at  table,  and  the  person  who  gets  the 
piece  containing  the  ring  is  sure  to  be  mar- 
ried   before   next    Michaelmas   day.     One   of 


the  popular  sayings  among  the  English  coun- 
try people  is:  "If  you  eat  goose  on  Mich- 
aelmas day  you  will  never  want  money  all  the 
year  round,"  a  very  comfortable  and  easy 
way  of  securing  a  competency. 

Another  old  saying  is  common  in  Ireland 
that  "on  Michaelmas  day  the  devil  puts  his 
foot  on  the  blackberries." 


A  Waste  of  Time — "I  see  the  Russians 
have  decided  to  win  by  tiring  the  Japs  out." 

"Yes,  I  once  knew  a  man  who  thought 
he'd  do  that  with  a  bulldog  that  had  secured 
a  grip  on  his  leg.  But  he  finally  decided 
that  it  would  only  be  wasting  time." — Chi- 
cago Record  Herald. 


There  is  a  Baptist  church  in  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  holding  two  hundred  persons,  whifh  is 
built  entirely  of  timber  sawed  out  of  a  sin- 
gle redwood  tree.  Timbers,  weather  board- 
ing and  inner  lining  are  all  of  wood,  there 
being  no  plaster,  bricks  or  mortar  about  it. 
The  roofing,  too,  is  made  of  shingles  sawed 
from  the  same  tree,  and  after  it  was  all  fin- 
ished there  were  sixty  thousand  shingles  left. 
A  sister  tree  to  the  above  furnished  employ- 
ment for  two  years  to  two  hardworking  men, 
who  reduced  it  to  shingles. 


A  young  lady  on  a  yachting  trip  gave  a 
bit  of  praise  to  the  chef  that  is  quite  good 
enough  to  be  framed.  "Why,"  said  she,  "his 
lobster  salad  was  so  delicious  that,  when  I 
was  seasick,  it  tasted  good  coming  up." 


I'm  not  agin'  a  boy's  whistle.  If  he  didn't 
whistle  he'd  want  to  drum,  and  if  he  didn't 
drum  he'd  turn  to  a  bugle.  There's  sunthin' 
soft  and  soothin'  about  a  boy's  whistle,  and 
when  he  puckers  his  mouth  and  blows  with 
all  his  might  he  can  do  fairly  well  agin'  a 
bag-pipe,  but  I  like  to  hear  it  best  a  mile 
away.  A  man  who  is  tryin'  to  figger  out  the 
value  of  77  calves  at  $3.13  apiece  shouldn't 
begrudge  a  boy  a  whistle  or  two,  but  don't 
keep  it  up  on  him  all  the  afternoon. — Uncle 
Enoch. 


Confidential  Friend  (to  elderly  but  not  un- 
attractive spinster) :  "So,  dear,  you've  given 
up  advocating  women's  rights?" 

"Yes;  I  am  now  going  in  for  one  of  wom- 
en's lefts." 

Confidential  Friend:  "Women's  lefts! 
What's  that?" 

Elderly  Spinster:,  "Widower,  my  dear." 
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EFIGRASIS. 


In  these  days  when  the  limerick  and  the 
phonetic  verse  are  popular,  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  for  a  brief  space  of  time  to  recall 
some  of  the  very  bright  and  witty  bits  of 
verse  that  entertained  our  foregoers  way 
back  into  classic  times. 

The  epigram  may  be  an  elegy,  a  lampoon, 
a  satire,  or  a  love  poem  in  miniature;  an 
embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  ages,  or  a  bon 
mot  set  off  with  a  couple  of  rhymes. 

The  epigram  has  an  important  place  in  the 
anthologies  of  every  classic  language.  The 
flower  of  the  epigram  came  late  into  the 
garden  of  English  literature  and  there  re- 
mains much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  culti- 
vation before  it  will  be  brought  to  full  bloom. 

We  propose  to  dig  up  a  few  good  epi- 
grams that  we  may  wear  a  smile  for  a  brief 
period. 

First  of  all  let  the  epigram  define  itself. 
Here  'are  a  few  specimens: 

An  epigram  should  be  if  right, 
Short,  simple,  pointed,  keen  and  bright, — 
A  lively  little   thing! 

Like  wasp  with  taper  body,  bound 
By  lines — not  many — neat  and  round; 
All  ending  in  a  sting. 

What  is  an  epigram?     A  dwarfish  whole; 
'Its  body  brevity,  and  wit  its  soul. 


The  qualities  all  in  a  bee  that  we  meet. 
In  an  epigram  never  should  fail; 

The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet. 
And  a  sting  should  be  felt  in  the  tail. 


Here  is  one  uttered  by  an  old  gentleman, 
whose  daughter,  Arabella,  importuned  him 
for  money: 

Dear  Bell,  to  gain  money,  sure  silence  is  best. 
For  dumb  Bells  are  fittest  to  open  the  chest. 


Tom  Moore  is  the  author  of  the  following, 
which  has  been  credited  to  a  dozen  others: 

They  say  thine  eyes,  like  sunny  skies, 

The  chief  attraction  form;' 
I  see  no  sunshine  in  those  eyes, 

They  take  me  all  by  storm. 


A   certain    Lord    E ,   who    was   not   so 

good  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  who  had 
a  charming  wife,  remarked  one  day  at  a  din- 
ner that  a  wife  was  "only  a  tin  canister  tied 
to  one's  tail."  A  famous  "wit"  was  present 
and  he  heard  his  lordship's  remark.  Hastily 
scribbling  something  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  he 

handed  it  to  the  mortified  Lady  E .    This 

is  what  she  read: 

Lord  E ,  at  woman  presuming  to  rail. 

Calls  a  wife  a  "tin  canister"  tied  to  one's  tail; 


And  poor  Lady  Anne,   while  the  subject  he 

carries  on. 
Seems  hurt  at  his  lordship's  degrading  com- 
parison. 
But  wherefore  degrading?  Considered  aright, 
A  canister's  polished,  and  useful  and  bright; 
And  should  any  dirt  its  white  purity  hide. 
That's  the  fault  of  the  puppy  to  whom  it  is 
tied. 


Here   is   a   classic   specimen   from    Martial 
that  has  a  wealth  of  meaning  in  two  lines: 

Himself  he  slew,  when  he  the  foe  would  fly— 
What  madness  this,  for  fear  of  death  to  die! 


The  following  is  an  Oxford  effusion  on 
Dr.  Evans,  who  cut  down  a  row  of  trees  at 
one  of  the  colleges: 

Indulgent  nature  on  each  kind  bestows, 
A  secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes; 
The  goose,  a  silly  bird,  avoids  the  fox; 
Lambs    fly    from    wolves,    and    sailors    steer 

from  rocks; 
Evans,  ,the  gallows  in  his  fate  foresees. 
And  bears  a  like  antipathy  to  trees. 


What  is  eternity?    Let  an  epigram  tell: 

Reason  does  but  one  quaint  solution  lend 
To  nature's  deepest  yet  divinest  riddle; 

Time  is  a  beginning  and  an  end. 
Eternity  is  nothing  but  a  middle. 

Here  is  one  written  in  classic  days.  It 
might  have  had  an  apt  meaning  in  Boston  a 
few  years  ago: 

Stop   that   Bacchante!     See,   though   formed 

of  stone. 
She's    gained    the   threshold!     Stop   her,    or 

she's  gone. 
At  present  in  New  York. 


Than  Pope,  whose  name  is  identified  with 
the  epigrammatical  spirit  in  our  literature 
none  has  proved  himself  more  to  the  manner 
born.  His  epitaph  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is 
one  of  his  best: 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night; 
God  said.  Let  Newton  be, — and  all  was  light. 

To  a  blockhead — By  Pope: 

You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come: 
Knock   as    you    please,     there's     nobody    at 
home. 


On  Butler's  monument — By  S.  Wesley: 

While  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive, 
No  generous  patron  would  a  dinner  give. 
See  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  turned 

to  dust. 
Presented    with   a   monumental   bust. 
The  noet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown: 
He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone. 


A  very  fine  epigram  addressed  to  a  statue 
to  Sleep: 
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Come,  gentle  sleep!  attend  thy  votary's 
prayer, 

And,  though  death's  image,  to  my  couch  re- 
pair; 

How  sweet,  though  lifeless,  yet  with  life  to 
lie. 

And,  without  dying,  oh,  how  sweet  to  die! — 


Vanity  Fair  gives  the  following  amusing 
paradox: 

"Old  dog  Tray's  ever  faithful,"  they  say. 
But  the  dog  who  is  faithful  can  never  be- 
Tray. 

An  epigrammatist  in  the  Independent,  con- 
denses the  art  of  sermonizing  into  these  few 
lines: 

Prayer  and  brains, 

Time  and  pains, 
Will  make  a  telling  sermon. 

Attack  like  Phil, 

Hold  on  like  Grant, 
And  thunder  through  like  Sherman. 


Here  is  one  of  the  best  of  Tom  Hood's: 

A  mechanic  his  labor  will  often  discard. 
If  the  rate  of  his  pay  he  dislikes; 

But   a    clock — and    its    case    is    uncommonly 
hard — 
Will  continue  to  work  though  it  strikes. 


Thomas  Moore,  all  sweetnes  and  light,  to 
a  young  lady: 

Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear 
At  Heaven's  court  a  form  more  fair 

Than  beauty  here  on  earth  has  given; 
Keep  but  the  lovely  looks  we  see, — 
The  voice  we  hear, — and  you  will  be 

An  angel  ready-made  for  heaven! — 

Campbell,  the  poet,  was  asked  by  a  lady 
to  write  something  original  in  her  album. 
He  wrote: 

An     original     something,     dear     maid,     you 
would  win  me 
To  write;  but  how  shall  I  begin? 
For   I   am   sure   I    have   nothing   original   in 
me. 
Excepting  original  sin. 


It   was   surely   a   bachelor  who   wrote   this 
about  Adam: 

He  laid  him  down  and   slept,  and  from  his 
side 
A  woman  in  her  magic  beauty  rose; 
Dazzled  and  charmed  he   called  the   woman 
bride. 
And  his  first  sleep  became  his  last  repose. 


To  our  bed — By  Benserade: 

In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry; 
And  born  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die; 
The  near  approach  the  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe. 


Sure  'twas  by  Providence  designed, 
Rather  in  pity,  than  in  hate. 

That  he  should  be,  like  Cupid,  blind. 
To  save  him  from  Narcissus'  fate. 


On  elegant  wit: 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet. 

So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set; 

Their    want    of   edge    from    their    offence    is 

seen. 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 


In  1817,  when  straw  bonnets  first  came  into 
general  use,  it  was  common  to  trim  them 
with  artificial  wheat  or  barley,  in  ears; 
whence  the  following: — 

Who  now  of  threatening  famine  dare  com- 
plain, 

When  every  female  forehead  teems  with 
grain? 

See  how  the  wheat-sheaves  nod  amid  the 
plumes: 

Our  barns  are  now  transferred  to  drawing- 
rooms. 

And  husbands  who  indulge  in  active  lives, 

To  fill  their  granaries,  may  thresh  their 
wives! 


Among  the  gifts  of  a  new  married  pair  was 
a  broom,  sent  to  the  lady,  accompanied  with 
the  following  sentiment: 

This  trifling  gift  accept  from  me 
Its  use  I  would  commend; 

In  sunshine  use  the  brushy  part. 
In  storms  the  other  end.  . 


The  following  will  have  many  to  testify  i-o 
its  truth,  poor  fellows: 

'Tis  an  excellent  world  that  we  live  in. 
To  lend,  to  spend,  or  to  give  in; 
But  to  borrow,  or  beg,  or  get  a  man's  own, 
'Tis    just    the    worst    world    that    ever    was 
known. 


One  day,  Moore,  who  had  stolen  a  lock  of 
hair  fr6m  a  lady's  head,  on  being  ordered  by 
her  to  make  restitution,  caught  up  a  pen  and 
dashed  off  the  following  lines: 

On  one  sole  condition,  love;  I  might  be  led 
With  this  beautiful  ringlet  to  part, 

I    would   gladly  relinquish  the  lock   of  vour 
head 
Could  I  gain  but  the  key  of  your  heart. 


A  gentleman  wrote  as  follows  to  a  female 
relative: 

How  comes  it,  this  delightful  weather, 
That  U  and  I  can't  dine  together? 

To  which  she  replied: 

My  worthy  coz.  it  cannot  B, 
U  cannot  come  till  after  T. 


On    a    handsome    youth    struck    blind    by 
lightning — By  Goldsmith: 


Let  those  who  sometimes  fret  themselves 
because  other  people  have  no  such  troubles 
as  theirs,  remember  that 
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Great  fleas  have  lesser  fleas, 
And  these  have  less  to  bite  'em; 

These  fleas  have  lesser  fleas. 
And  so  ad  infinitum. 


It  was  Coleridge  who  had  his  fling  at  the 
singers: 

Swans  sing  before  they  die:   'twere  no  bad 

thing 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


The  following  epigram  was  penned  on  an 
unrecognized  poetess  who  had  unmistaka- 
bly red  hair: 

Unfortunate  woman!  how  sad  is  your  lot! 
Your  ringlets  are  red,   and  your  poems  are 
not. 


But  the  makers  of  the  epigram  are  not  all 
of  a  past  age.  Here  are  some  by  Nixon 
Waterman: 

No  door  can  shut  so  close  and  true 
But  love  and  death  can  still  steal  through. 
If  you  love  me  and  I  love  you 
Then  Heaven  lies  all  around  us  two. 


The  lily's  lips  are  pure  and  white  without  a 
touch  of  fire; 

The  rose's  heart  is  warm  and  red  and  sweet- 
ened with  desire. 

In  earth's  broad  fields  of  deathless  bloom  the 
gladdest  lives  are  those 

Whose  thoughts  are  as  the  lily  and  whose 
love  is  like  the  rose. 


A  women,  who  ordered  a  "gown"  at  her 
dressmaker's  a  short  time  ago,  does  not  do 
so  now.  The  garment  is  not  known  by  that 
name.  Dressmakers  who  cater  to  fashion- 
,  able  folk  are  as  careful  of  their  phrases  as  a 
professor,  and  every  few  years  the  style  in 
expression  changes.  For  instance,  she  would 
not  think  of  calling  her  place  of  business  a 
"shop"  or  a  "store."  To  her  it  is  a  "salon." 
Nor  does  she  sell  "gowns"  or  "frocks." 
"Dresses"  or  "costumes"  are  the  latest  terms. 
"Costume  for  ceremony"  is  the  queer  sound- 
ing phrase  that  means  a  specially  ornate 
afltair.  The  modern  dressmaker  never  uses 
the  word  "coat."  It  is  called  "jacket."  Nor 
does  she  deal  in  waists.  "Bodice"  is  the 
proper  term.  She  refers  to  the  "models"  on 
sale. 


Hodges:  "Maria,  this  paper  said  the  Rus- 
sians retired  in  confusion." 
Mrs.  H.:  "Does  it  say  how  they  slept?" 


A  brand  new  type  of  spelling  bee  is  the 
latest  thing  at  the  clubs.,  and  it  is  a  favorite 
game  when  a  party  of  men  are  sitting  around 
a   big  table.     One   person   takes   any   letter, 


■say  "d"  the  person  next  to  him  thinks  of 
some  word  commencing  with  "d"  and  an- 
nounces aloud  the  second  letter  of  the  word 
— we'll  say  "r."  The  third  person  takes  it 
up  there  and  thinks  of  another  word  begin- 
ning with  "dr."  He  might  say  "e."  The 
next  might  say  "a." 

The  next  person  is  in  a  hole,  for  unless  he 
gives  as  the  next  letter  one  which  will  make 
a  part  of  a  word  he  is  "stuck,"  and  if  the 
letter  he  gives  is  the  last  letter  of  any  word 
he  is  also  "stuck."  He  might  say  "n,"  but 
if  he  did  the  next  man  would  challenge  him 
to  announce  the  word  he  had  in  mind.  If  he 
said  "m,"  the  next  man  would  claim  a  word 
spelled. 

Another  instance:  No  i  takes  "d,"  2  takes 
"r,"  3  takes  "o,"  4  takes  "u,"  5  takes  "g," 
6  takes  "h"  and  7  is  forced  to  take  "t"  and 
loses.  If  No.  7  could  have  thought  of  any 
word  except  drought  he  might  have  "stuck" 
some  one  beyond  him.  The  new  game  is 
creating  quite  a  furor,  and  is  a  favorite  after- 
dinner  pastime  and  causes  much  hard  think- 
ing and  fun,  but  it  shows  up  the  poor  spellers 
terribly. 


"Talking  of  the  angelic  creature  you 
danced  with  at  Brown's  ball,"  said  Wagley, 
"supposing,  now,  you  were  to  meet  a  real 
angel,  how  would  you  address  her?" 

"Don't  you  know?  Well,  I  should  ask  her 
what  on  earth  she  was  doing." 


THE  FXJNinr  WORLD. 


The  tadpoles  all  sat  in  the  river  and  said: 
"How  lucky  we  are  to  be  all  tail  and  head! 
Just  think  how  we'd  feel  if  we  were  as  ab- 
surd 
As  a  goggle-eyed  fish  or  a  feathery  bird — 
Or  worse  still!"  they  cried, 
"We  would  wish  we  had  died, 
If,  instead  of  being  such  nice  pollywogs. 
Mother  Nature  had  made  us  all  into   green 
frogs!" 

The  dignified  frogs  sat  on  green  lily  pads 
And  said:   "How  absurd  to   say  we   sprang 

from  tads! 
From   the   little  black  tadpoles,   all  tail   and 

all  head! 
Why,  if  it  were  true,  we  should  wish  we  were 

dead! 

But  it  cannot  be  so! 
For  how  could  we  grow 
So  beautiful  if  we  had  been  pollywogs? 
No!    No!    We    have    always    been    dignified 

frogs!" 

And  the  feathery  birds  high  up  in  the  tree 
Sang:  "The  world  is  as  funny  as  funny  can 
be!" 
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Dr.  Richard  T.  Gottheil,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  a  broad  knowledge  of  oriental 
tales  and  proverbs. 

Dr.  Gottheil  was  condemning  pessimism 
one  day  at  Columbia. 

"Pessimism,"  he  said,  "is  as  old  as  the 
hills.  Mankind  has  always  recognized  it  and 
has  always  derided  it. 

"There  is  a  Persian  story  about  a  pessi- 
mist. This  story  is  so  old  that  no  date  can 
be  assigned  to  it.  It  concerns  a  pessimistic 
farmer. 

"  'Good  friend,'  a  visitor  said  to  the  far- 
mer, 'you  are  fortunate  this  year.'  He  point- 
ed to  the  heavy  and  rich  grain  fields  spread- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  'You  can't 
grumble,'  he  went  on,  'about  your  crop  this 
season,  eh?' 

"  'No,'  whined  the  pessimist,  'but  a  crop 
like  this  is  terribly  wearing  on  the  soil.'" 


be  helped  to  some  boiled  tongue,  said:  "I 
will  thank  you,  miss,  to  pass  me  the  lan- 
guage." 


"  'When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war.' 

"  'You  are  wrong  in  that  quotation,'  his 
companion  objected.  'That  is  one  of  a 
number  of  famous  sayings  that  are  misquoted 
always.  It  is  from  Nathaniel  Lee  and  its 
right  reading  is  'When  Greeks  joined  Greeks, 
then  was  the  tug  of  war.' 

"Another  misquotation  is,  'It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good.'  This  is  from 
Thomas  Tasser,  a  sixteenth  century  worthy, 
and  it  should  run.  'It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
turns  none  to  good.' 

"  'Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  is  from  Lord 
Brooke,  but  it  was  'Out  of  mind  as  soon  as 
out  of  sight,'  as   Lord  Brooke  wrote  it. 

"  'First  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,'  should  run, 
'First  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens.'  This  famous 
sentence  is  from  a  resolution  laid  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1799  by  General 
Richard  Lee."  The  first  man  to  misquote 
was  General  Lee  himself  in  a  eulogy  which 
he  delivered  Dec.  26,  1799,  when  he  used  the 
word  "Countrymen"  instead  of  "fellow  citi- 
zens," which  he  had  used  in  the  resolutions 
introduced  Dec.  19  before. 


"Why  don't  you  get  up  earlier,  my  son?" 
said  an  anx/ious  father.  "Don't  you  see  the 
flowers  spring  out  of  their  beds  at  early 
dawn?"  "Yes,  father,  I  see  they  do;  and  I 
would  do  the  same  if  I  had  as  dirty  a  bed  as 
they  have." 


After  school  has  been  closed  for  about  a 
month,  the  graduate  stops  thinking  of  how 
she  may  reform  the  world,  and  wonders 
where  she  can  get  a  job  to  make  $20  a 
month. 


There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in 
carrying  water  for  the  washing,  and  for  the 
animals  in  a  circus.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
few  things  in  a  boy's  life  that  his  father  un- 
derstands  better  than  his  mother. 


In  the  years  to  come,  when  pictures  which 
are  now  new  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
old  masters,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  through  the 
medium  of  a  happy  idea  which  some  genius 
has  just  thought  out,  that  there  will  be  no 
doubts  as  to  their  genuineness  or  otherwise 
when  ofifered  for  sale. 

In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  for- 
geries of  their  pictures,  some  British  paint- 
ers have  taken  a  leaf  from  the  scientists,  and, 
in  addition  to  their  signatures,  impress  the 
mark  of  their  thumbs  on  the  wet  oils  or 
water-colors  in  one  corner  of  the  picture. 
The  idea  of  identifying  people  by  the  impres- 
sion of  their  finger-tips  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Francis  Galton,  and  has  been  practised 
of  late  for  the  detection  of  criminals. 

A  counterfeiter  is  able  to  forge  the  signa- 
ture to  a  painting;  but,  as  it  is  said  that  there 
are  no  two  people  in  the  world  with  identical 
thumb-prints,  this  medium  of  impressing  the 
mark  of  the  artist  upon  a  picture,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  infallible. 


A  Spaniard  in  the  first  pages  of  his  English 
grammar,    desiring   one   evening   at   table   to 


Bahrien  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  place  in 
the  world.  The  thermometer  often  registers 
between  no  and  120  degrees  night  and  day 
for  months  at  a  time. 

Yakutsk  is  called  the  coldest  city  in  the 
world.  The  thermometer  frequently  regis- 
ters 73  degrees  below  zero. 

Though  Yakutsk  is  the  coldest  city  in  the 
world,  Verkhoyansk  in  North-Eastern 
Siberia,  claims  to  be  the  coldest  inhabited 
place  on  the  globe,  the  thermometer  register- 
ing 90  degrees  below  zero  in  January. 

It  also  claims  to  be  the  place  possessing 
the  most  variable  climate;  for  while  it  is  90 
degrees  below  lin  January,  it  is  86  above  in 
the  shade  in  August  during  the  day,  with  a 
drop  down  to  freezing  every  midsummer 
night. 

The  wettest  place    in    the    world    is    Grey- 
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town,  Nicaragua,  where  the  annual  rainfall  is 
260  inches. 

The  dryest  place  in  the  world  is  probably 
the  Rainless  Coast  of  Northern  Chile.  They 
have  a  shower  there  about  once  in  every  ten 
years. 


THE  ■WONDEK.nJL  YEAR  "  ONE.' 


If  the  words  of  prominent  naval  officers 
who  visiited  Boston  recently  can  be  taken  at 
their  face  value,  there  is  still  one  pretty  cus- 
tom kept  up  in  the  wardrooms  of  the  vessels 
of  the  American  navy.  At  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening-  the  captain  or  commander  will  order 
glasses  to  be  filled,  and,  rising,  will  deliver 
this  sentiment:  "Gentlemen.  I  ask  you  to 
drink  to  sweethearts  and  wives.  May  the 
sweetheart  become  the  wife,  and  the  wife 
always  remain  the  sweetheart."  The  as- 
sembled officers  drink  their  toast  in  silence. 
The  foregoing  sentiment  is  more  commend- 
able than  Marshall  P.  Wilder's:  "Here's  to 
our  sweethearts  and  wives;  may  they  never 
get  together." 


"Teacher"  sends  us  copy  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  parent: 

Sir, — Will  you  in  the  future  give  my  son 
easier  soms  to  do  at  nites?  This  is  what  he's 
brought  hoam  two  or  three  nites  back.  If 
fore  gallins  of  bere  will  fill  thirty-to  pint  bot- 
tles, how  many  pints  and  half  bottles  will  nine 
gallins  of  bere  fill?  Well,  we  tried  and  could 
make  nothing  of  it  at  all,  and  my  boy  cried 
and  laughed  and  sed  he  didn't  dare  to  go 
back  in  the  morning  without  doing  it.  So  I 
had  to  go  and  buy  a  nine  gallin  keg  of  bere, 
which  I  could  ill  afford  to  do,  and  then  he 
went  and  borrowed  a  lot  of  wine  and  brandy 
bottles.  We  fill  them,  and  my  boy  put  the 
number  down  for  an  answer.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  right  or  not,  as  we  spilt  some 
while  doing  it.  P.  S. — Please  let  the  next 
some  be  in  water,  as  I  am  not  able  to  buy 
more  bere. 


Two  hundred  years  ago  there  were  not  so 
many  buttons  in  the  whole  world  as  may  be 
found  today  in  the  smallest  notion  store. 
They  were  first  used  as  ornaments,  and 
were  sewed  on  the  garment  at  random,  as 
many  as  the  cloth  would  bear,  so  that  even 
poor  people  managed  to  bedeck  themselves 
to  a  degree  that  to  us  would  appear  ridicu- 
lous. During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  some  bright  person  discov- 
ered that  a  small  slit  cut  in  the  cloth  and 
slipped  over  the  bottom  made  these  orna- 
ments  useful. 


What  occurred  in  the  year  i?  Does  any- 
body know?  Ask  some  careful  student  of 
history  if  he  knows  of  a  single  event  of  that 
year. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  year  of  our 
chronology  should  be  practically  a  blank, 
since  the  world  at  that  time  boasted  the 
highest  civilization  that  had  ever  been 
known.  All  the  lands  and  peoples  that  were 
deemed  civilized- — and  some  of  them  were 
very  doubtful — were  then  united  under  one 
vast  government,  which  had  its  seat  at  Rome, 
the  great  world-capital.  All  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together  with 
Western  Asia  and  the  northern  shores  of 
Africa,  had  been  successively  added  to  the 
Roman  republic.  One  man  had  secured 
complete  mastery  of  the  republic,  and  had 
changed  it,  cautiously  and  gradually,  into 
an  empire.  The  old  forms  of  the  republic 
were  retained,  and  many  did  not  realize  fully 
the  extent  of  the  change.  Augustus  was  an 
enlightenea  and  amiable  ruler,  and  the  world 
has  called  his  reign  the  golden  age. 

The  year  i  found  the  world  at  peace. 
Four  years  earlier,  a  great  event  had  hap- 
pened. The  Germans,  who  had  long  re- 
sisted the  Roman  arms,  appeared  to  have 
grown  weary  of  fighting,  and  to  be  willing 
to  unite  with  the  empire.  Then  it  was  that 
the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome  was  closed, 
for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  in  recognition 
of  the  universal  peace. 

Art  and  literature,  education,  commerce 
and  the  varied  industries  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction flourished  in  the  year  i.  The  Med- 
iterranean was  whitened  with  sails  in  every 
part.  The  world  was  busy,  happy  and  gay. 
"Happy  is  the  nation  whose  history  is  dull," 
says  the  proverb.  Singularly  is  this  shown 
in  the  year  i,  the  golden  age,  when  nothing 
occurred  to  make  a  record  worth  while. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  one  then  living 
in  the  world  knew  that  it  was  the  year  i,  or 
that  it  would  ever  be  so  reckoned.  There 
was  nothing  that  could  have  caused  any  one 
to  entertain  so  wild  an  idea.  It  was  the  year 
753  of  the  Romans,  who  dated  it  from  the 
supposed  year  when  their  great  city  was 
founded. 

No  one  in  the  entire  century  which  fol- 
lowed knew  that  it  was  the  first  century,  or 
that  it  was  to  be  so  denominated  in  after 
times;  nor  did  any  one  in  the  next  century, 
or  in  the  next.  More  than  five  centuries 
passed    away    and    saw    great    changes.     The 
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Roman  empire  became  divided  in  twain,  the 
eastern  half  having  its  capital  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  western  empire  fell  before  the 
barbarians,  and  became  divided  into  many 
little  kingdoms,  speaking  many  languagesi 
and  having  a  chaos  of  chronologies. 

Then  there  came  to  be  felt  a  real  need 
for  an  international  system  of  dates.  Since 
the  various  nations  had  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire in  the  days  of  its  glory,  it  would  be 
most  convenient  that  they  should  all  num- 
ber their  years  from  the  time  when  the  em- 
pire began.  Any  year  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus would  do. 

Such  a  scheme  was  planned  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  speedily  met  with  favor.  Sing- 
ularly, however,  the  plan  took  a  religious 
form,  for  it  originated  with  a  Christian 
scholar,  whose  mind  was  far  more  concerned 
with  matters  relating  to  the  church  than  with 
secular  aflfairs. 

Dionysius  was  his  name;  and  since  there 
were  many  others  of  the  same  name,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  cognomen  Exiguus. 

To  a  man  of  his  religious  feeling,  there 
was  no  event  in  all  history  to  be  compared 
in  importance  to  the  birth  of  the  founder  of 
his  faith — the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
with  all  that  this  implied  of  His  life  and 
death  and  resurrection.  Dionysius,  Exi- 
guus knew  that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  fixed  the  year  as  carefully 
as  he  could,  and  sought  to  rearrange  the 
dates  of  the  world  for  the  past  five  and  a 
half  centuries  with  reference  to  it.  This  was 
not  an  easy  task.  But  it  was  accomplished 
in  time,  and  the  rearrangement  has  never 
been  changed.  Justinian  was  at  the  head  of 
the  eastern  empire.  Ihe  pope,  or  bishop  of 
Rome,  was  rapidly  rising  in  power.  Greg- 
ory the  Great  succeeded  to  the  chair  before 
the  century  closed.  These  great  reigns  fixed 
the  chronology  to  endure  forever. 

Critics  have  found  that  there  was  an  error 
of  four  years  in  the  calculation  of  Dionysius. 
To  endeavor  to  correct  this  error  would  in- 
volve vast  labor  and  perhaps  inextricable 
confusion.  It  is  better  to  let  it  remain,  and 
to  adjust  the  matter  by  saying  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  in  the  year  4,  B.  C.  This  is 
the  accepted  statement  of  the  time  of  His 
birth  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  today. 
And  thus  we  have  for  the  year  l  a  singularly 
blank  picture  of  the  time  when  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  a  child  of  four 
years  at  the  remote  town  of  Nazareth,  all 
unknown  to  the  great  world;  a  year  when 
the  world  was  at  rest.  It  was  the  hush  be- 
fore the  storm  of  great  events. 


LAST  EFFORT  OF  THE  FUNNY  KAN. 


He  read  the  war  news  eagerly, 

The  fearsome  funny  man 
Then  reaching  for  his  stock  of  puns 

The  punishment  began. 

"  'To  Russian  army  to  the  front 

The  wily  Jap  to  beat. 
Will  show  my  skill,'  the  Czar  declared 

'And  prove  the  Russian  fleet.' 

"And  yet,  how  could  the  Russian  bear 

To  leave  his  home  and  wife 
To  rush  across  Siberian  snows 

And  risk  his  precious  life? 

"Yet  never  did  the  Russian  flag 

Through  obstacles  like  these. 
He    vowed    he'd    bring    those    awful    Japs 

Upon  their  Japan  knees. 

"The  Japs  had  eyed  Manchuria 

And  said  in  manner  cool 
Since  now  we  rule  upon  the  seas — 

Let's  seize  upon  the  rule. 

"Into  a  Russian  harbor  then 
They  sailed  with  conscience  clear. 

Those  Japs  feared  not  a  harbor 
And  they  harbored  not  a  fear. 

"They  found  the  enemy  asleep. 
They  aimed  their  shots  as   well 

As  Dewey  at  Manila  when 
He  gave  the  Spanish  shell. 

"And  if  you  ask  how  goes  the  fight 

As  it  has  gone  thus  far. 
And  who  is  being  bested  now, 

I  think  the  Russianszar." 

And  having  thus  expressed  himself 

The  punster  dropped  his  head 
And  fixed  in  space  a  glassy  stare. 

They  shook  him.     He  was  dead. 

— Kansas   City   Star. 

Prof.  Palmer,  of  Harvard,  says  that  the 
masculine  habit  of  rigid  logical  reasoning 
is  contracted  very  early,  and  in  illustration 
he  tells  the  following  story:  "A  little  boy 
and  girl  of  my  acquaintance  were  tucked  up 
snug  in  bed  when  their  mother  heard  them 
talking.  "I  wonder  what  we're  here  for?' 
asked  the  little  boy.  The  girl  remembered 
the  lessons  that  had  been  taught  her  and  re- 
plied sweetly:  'We  are  here  to  help  others.' 
The  little  boy  sniffed.  'Then,  what  are  the 
others  here  for?'  he  asked." 


Another   childhood   pleasure  gone, 
With  science  he  must  grapple 

A  genius  has  arisen  now, 
And  made  a  seedless  apple. 

When  Johnny  eats  his  modern  fruit 
The  case  is  sad  for  Rennj'; 

No  need  to  ask  him  for  the  core, 
Because  there  isn't  any!" 
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ANSWERS. 


Q — Was  the  word  "appendicitis"  known 
to  our  grandfathers?  I  do  not  find  it  in  the 
old  dictionaries.  A — The  word  "appendi- 
citis" was  unknown  to  English  dictionaries 
before  i8yo.  This  term  according  to  "The 
Medical  News"  of  Jan.  7,  1888,  was  used  by 
Dr.  W.  Osley  at  the  Philadelphia  County 
'Medical  Society  on  December  14,  1887.  It 
takes  a  new  word  quite  a  few  years  to  get 
into  the   dictionaries. 


Q — Why  is  the  government  of  England 
called  "The  Court  of  St.  James"  in  diplo- 
matic circles?  A — St.  James's  was  once  a 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martins-in-the- 
Fields,  London.  The  phrase  "The  Court  of 
St.  James's,"  as  it  is  properly  written  is  said 
to  date  from  the  burning  of  Whitehall,  in  the 
reign  of  William  III,  when  St.  James's  be- 
came the  royal  residence.  One  writer  re- 
marks that  "in  the  reign  of  Queen  \nne  it 
had  acquired  the  distinction  of  the  Court 
quarter." 


Q — Is  there  any  mark  to  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada?  If 
none,  how  are  we  to  know  wheie  the  line 
is?  A — Nature  has  given  us  a  water  line 
from  above  Ogdensburg  to  Duluth.  The 
line  west  of  Lake  Superior,  is  marked  by 
stone  monuments  a  mile  apart,  we  think. 
We  have  never  heard  whether  the  Mexican 
boundary,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  marked  in  a  similar  way,  but  pre- 
sume it  is.    - 


Q — Can  Chinamen  vote  in  our  elections? 
A — No  Chinaman  smuggled  into  this  coun- 
try since  1892,  when  the  Geary  Exclusion  act 
was  passed,  can  vote.  But  those  coming 
before  that  time  may  vote,  and  some  do, 
when  they  are  naturalized  like  other  foreign- 
ers. 


Q — What  and  where  is  the  greatest  depth 
of  the  ocean?  A — The  greatest  depth  of  the 
ocean  is  not  known,  but  the  deepest  spot 
ever  sounded  was  found  in  the  Pacific  by 
.the  English  surveying  ship  "Penguin."  The 
line  had  been  run  out  3,900  fathoms  when 
it  broke,  the  bottom  not  having  been  reached 
even  at  this  depth  of  nearly  five  and  a  half 
miles.  The  spot  where  the  depth  has  been 
found  is  not  far  from  the  Friendly  Islands, 
off  the  coast  of  Japan. 


people  of  Europe  who  are  relatives  of  King 
Edward  of  England?  A — The  eldest  child 
of  Queen  Victoria  was  the  Princess  Victoria, 
who  married  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  in  1858.  She  was  the  mother  of  the 
present  German  emperor,  Wilhelm  11,  con- 
sequently the  present  king  of  England  is 
uncle  to  the  kaiser.  Alexandra,  the  queen 
of  England,  wife  of  Edward  VII,  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark. 
Princess  Dagmar,  her  sister,  married  Alex- 
ander III  of  Russia,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  present  czar,  Nicholas  II.  That  is 
the  relationship — by  marriage  only — between 
the  royal  houses  of  England  and  Russia. 
These  are  the  most  important.  There  are 
minor  degrees  of  relationship  between  Kmg 
Edward  and  other  royal  families  of  Europe, 
but  they  are  of  no  political  moment.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  was 
Princess  Alixe  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  daugh- 
ter of  Princess  Alice  of  Great  Britain.  She 
is  consequently  the  niece  of  King  Edward. 


Q — Whence  comes  the  word  "Whoa"  used 
to  stop  horses?  A — The  word  is  of  ancient 
origin  and  means  "stop."  "Ho!"  or  "Hoa!" 
was  formerly  an  exclamation  comnianding 
the  knights  at  tournaments  to  cease  from  all 
further  action.  Here  is  a  very  old  quota- 
tion containing  the  word:  "Scollers,  as  they 
read  much  of  love,  so  when  they  once  fall 
in  love,  there  is  no  ho  with  them  till  they 
have  their  love." — "Cobler  of  Canter  burie" 
(1608). 


Q — An  officer  in  a  society  is  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  A  motion  is  made  to  make 
the  vote  unanimous.  A  few  votes  are  cast 
in  the  negative.  Is  the  motion  carried  and 
is  the  officer  elected  unanimously?  A — We 
should  say  the  man  was  elected  unanimously 
even  though  there  were  votes  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  motion  is  perfectly  in  order  and 
it  is  customary  for  the  chairman  to  declare 
it  "carried,"  even  if  there  is  a  minority  vote 
in  the  negative.  At  the  same  time  every 
negative  vote  helps  to  defeat  the  moral  effect 
of  such  a  motion,  though  it  should  be  de- 
clared carried.  Every  negative  vote  under 
such  circumstances  implies  determined,  un- 
yielding opposition,  whereas  a  vote  for  the 
opposing  candidate  or  candidates  in  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  might  signify  only 
a  preference. 


Q — Can   you   give    us   a   list   of   the    royal 


Q — Did  Thomas  Moore  compose  the  music 
of  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer?"  A— No, 
the  music  was    not    composed    by    Thomas 
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Moore;  indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
his  Irish  Melodies,  the  words  are  his,  the 
music  was  known  in  Ireland  for  centuries 
before  his  time.  The  time  to  which  he  wrote 
the  words  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer"  is 
that  of  "The  Groves  of  Blarney,"  which  has 
been  found  in  collections  of  Irish  music  at 
least  200  years  old. 


Q — What  is  the  origin  of  the  Union  Jack, 
the  British  ensign,  and  why  is  it  called  a 
"Jack?"  A — The  Union  Jack  is  the  national 
banner  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  con- 
sists of  three  united  crosses — that  of  St. 
George  for  England,  of  St.  Andrew  for  Scot- 
land, of  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland.  The  origi- 
nal English  flag  was  St.  George's  cross,  red 
on  a  white  field,  the  Scottish  flag  was  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  white  on  blue,  and  the  Irish 
flag  was  St.  Patrick's  cross,  red  on  white. 
We  learn  from  Sir  James  Balfour's  "Scot- 
tish Annals"  that  the  united  crosses  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  first  used  on  the  flag 
in  1606,  by  order  of  King  James,  then  sover- 
eign of  the  two  countries.  In  that  year, 
some  differences  having  arisen  between  the 
ships  of  the  two  countries  at  sea,  the  King 
ordained  that  a  new  flag  be  adopted,  with  the 
crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George  inter- 
laced, by  placing  the  latter  fimbriated  on  the 
blue  flag  of  Scotland  as  the  ground  thereof. 
This  flag  all  ships  were  to  carry  at  their 
maintop,  but  English  ships  were  to  display 
St.  George's  red  cross  at  their  stern,  and  the 
Scottish  the  white  saltire  of  St.  Andrew.  In 
the  Union  Jack  the  cross  of  St.  George  is 
red,  with  a  narrow  white  edge  for  the  origi- 
nal white  field.  The  field  of  the  union  is 
blue,  and  in  the  saltire,  or  diagonal  cross,  the 
cross  is  reversed  on  each  side.  This  is  to 
show  the  combination  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
and  St.  Patrick's  crosses,  which  was  adopted 
in  1801.  The  broad  white  band  of  the  saltire 
shows  the  St.  Andrew's  cross;  the  red  band, 
with  narrow  white  edge,  the  St.  Patrick's 
cross.  In  regard  to  the  name  jack,  its  origin 
is  doubtful.  Some  think  it  is  Jacque,  French 
for  James,  the  name  of  the  king  who  united 
the  flags,  but  this  is  probably  not  correct. 
The  probability  is  that  it  was  taken  from 
jaque,  the  name  of  a  military  coat  worn  in 
England,  emblazoned  with  St.  George's 
cross. 


Q — Can  you  tell  how  Cape  Horn  happened 
to  be  so  named?  A — It  was  named  by 
Schouten,  a  Dutch  mariner,  who  first 
rounded  it.  He  was  born  at  Hoorn,  in 
North  Holland,  and  named  the  cape  after 
his  native  town. 


Q — Who  first  used  the  expression:  "Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people"?  A — These  are  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  are  taken  from  his 
speech  at  Gettysburg.  Expressions  very 
similar  occurred  previously,  however,  in  the 
speeches  of  both  Daniel  Webster  and 
Theodore  Parker.  In  his  reply  to  Hayne,  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1850,  Webster 
used  the  words:  "The  people's  government,' 
made  for  the  people,  made  by  the  people, 
and  answerable  to  the  people." 

Theodore  Parker,  also,  in  his  speech  be- 
fore the^  New  England  anti-slavery  conven- 
tion in  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  said: 
"There  is  what  I  call  the  American  idea.  ... 
This  idea  demands,  as  the  proximate  organi- 
zation thereof,  a  democracy;  that  is,  a  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people, 
for  all  the  people." 


Q — Please  tell  us  what  you  can  about  the 
Harvest  Moon,  when  does  it  appear? 
A — The  full  moon  nearest  the  autumnal 
equinox  is  known  as  the  harvest  moon.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  the  moon,  when 
nearly  full,  rises  for  several  consecutive 
nights  about  the  time  of  sunset  and  at  near- 
ly the  same  hour,  so  that  there  is  an  unusual 
proportion  of  moonlight.  This  phenomenon 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  full 
moon  necessarily  opposite  the  sun,  is  in 
that  part  of  its  orbit  which  makes  the  least 
possible  angle  with  the  eastern  horizon  at  the 
point  where  the  moon  rises.  This  phenome- 
non is  more  noticeable  in  England  than  here, 
and  it  was  there  that,  occurring  at  about  the 
time  of  the  harvest  in  that  country — which 
is  later  than  the  harvest  here — it  received 
the  name  of  the  harvest  moon,  because  of 
the  great  convenience  to  farmers  of  the  pro- 
longed and  clear  evening  light.  The  full 
moon  next  after  the  harvest  moon,  which  oc- 
curs in  October,  shows  the  same  peculiarity 
as  the  other,  though  in  less  marked  degree. 
This  is  called  in  England  the  hunters' 
moon — this  being  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  hunting  of  hare  and  deer  begins. 


Q — Which  city  of  the  United  States  has  the 
largest  public  park?  A — We  find  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Acres. 

Fairmount,    Philadelphia    3353 

Forest,  St.    Louis    1372 

Golden   Gate,  San  Francisco   1040 

Central,  New  York  864 

Druid   Hill,   Baltimore    700 
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Jackson,    Chicago    586 

Franklin,  Boston 561 

Prospect,    Brooklyn    SiS 


Q — I  have  always  been  led  to  believe  that 
China  was  our  true  antipodes;  but  upon 
examining  a  "Globe"  I  find  that  this  is  not 
so.  Is  it  so  regarded  by  educated  men? 
A — China  is  not  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  United  States.  The  antipodes  of  Wash- 
ington, our  capital,  is  in  latitude  39  degrees 
south  and  longitude  103  degrees  east  from 
London,  that  is  to  say  in  the  southern  In- 
dian ocean  about  700  miles  southwest  of 
Australia.  Ivio  part  of  North  America 
has  its  antipodes  in  any  land  surface.  The 
antipodes  of  South  America  fall  in  the  region 
of  China,  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  etc.  In 
fact  practically  the  only  land  surfaces  on  the 
globe  which  have  land  surfaces  for  their 
antipodes  are  the  lower  end  and  a  little  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  their 
reciprocal  surfaces  before  mentioned.  The 
antipodes  of  Africa  are  the  north  and  central 
Pacific  ocean;  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  south 
Pacific;  of  Australia,  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
Atlantic  ocean;  of  London,  a  point  south- 
east of  Australia;  of  Manila,  a  point  in  the 
center  of  South  America. 

Strictly  speaking  very  few  people  on  the 
earth  have  fellow-beings  at  their  antipodes; 
but  in  a  general  sense  we  speak  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe  as  our  antipodes  although  they  are  not 
diametrically  opposed  to  us.  The  Standard 
Dictionary  for  example  calls  Australia  the 
antipodes  of  England,  whereas,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  part  of  Australia  is  precisely  op- 
posite to  England. 


Q — What  kind  of  arms  are  the  Russian  and 
Japan  armies  fighting  with,  both  infantry 
and  cavalry?  Would  like  to  know  the  kind 
of  guns,  bayonets  and  calibre  of  guns. 
A — We  submitted  this  to  the  man  in  Boston 
most  likely  to  know  and  were  told  that  the 
Russians  were  using  Mausers  exclusively, 
and  the  Japanese  were  using  guns  of  their 
own  make,  which  are  much  like  the  Mauser. 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  further  enlighten 
us. 


Q — Do  other  nations  than  ours  have 
Thanksgiving  Days?  A — The  proclamation 
annually  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  a  Na- 
tional Thanksgiving  Day,  to  be  observed  re- 
ligiously and  socially  in  recognition  of  the 
goodness  of  God  in  sending  seed-time  and 
harvest,  is  generally  regarded  as  peculiar  to 


the  United  States.  Yet  there  are  similar  festi- 
vals in  other  countries.  The  Jews  had  such 
a  one;  the  English  have  their  "harvest 
home"  festival;  the  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Portuguese  have  their  several  days  of  re- 
joicing after  the  grain  harvest,  or  after  the 
vintage.  The  old  Romans  and  Greeks  had 
their  feasts  to  Bacchus,  god  of  wine,  and 
Ceres,  the  queen  of  harvest.  The  Chinese, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  observed  both 
seed-time  and  harvest  with  appropriate  re- 
ligious and  social  ceremonies  and  festivities. 
Even  the  North  American  Indians  have  cele- 
brated the  fruiting  season  of  the  year  with 
the  green-corn  dance  and  other  modes  of 
thanksgiving   and   rejoicing. 


Q — What  is  a  quicksand?  Is  it  made  up 
of  a  particular  kind  of  sand?  or  is  it  a  condi- 
tion? A — Quicksands  are  sands  from  which 
the  water  is  not  drained  away,  either  because 
a  constant  current  passes  through  them,  or 
because  there  is  a  dense  substratum  of  clay 
or  rock.  They  are  commonly  found  near  the 
mouths  of  large  rivers,  or  where  there  are 
springs,  or  on  flat  beaches.  Probably  those 
who  fall  into  quicksands  would  not  be  en- 
gulfed if  they  kept  quite  quiet.  As  soon  as 
the  sand  reached  their  chin,  they  would  be 
supported  rather  more  than  if  they  were  in 
ordinary  water,  owing  to  the  greater  density 
of  the  mixture  of  sand  and  water  which  con- 
stitutes a  quicksand. 


J.  A.  G.  writes:— "Referring  to  what  you 
have  published  concerning  long  words,  please 
throw  out  this  paragraph  which  I  take  from 
a  London  paper.     It  seem  to  be  the  limit." 

"A  terrible  new  name  is  'Thymacetinox- 
aethylacetamidothymol.'  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  medicament  to  people  who  suf- 
fer from  'nerves.'  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  few  cases  it  fails  in  its  effect, 
in  which  case  an  excellent  substitute  is 
stated  to  be  Acetylimidcoxyathyhymol.  An 
excellent  thing  for  the  nerves!" 


W.  G.  H.  writes: — I  see  in  "Scrap  Book" 
of  August,  a  query  in  regard  to  the  burial 
place  of  Gen.  Wm.  Nelson,  of  civil  war  fame. 
He  is  buried  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  in  the  Mays- 
ville  cemetery,  and  any  information  regard- 
ing the  matter  could  be  gotten  by  addressing 
Thomas  A.  Davis,  Editor  of  Public  Ledger, 
Maysville,  Ky. 


S.  A.  R.  writes: — In  the  "Scrap  Book"  for 
August,  I  notice  on  page  93,  a  query  as  to 
where  Gen.  Wm.  Nelson  was  buried.     And  it 
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reminds  me  of  the  following:  About  the 
20th  of  August,  1863,  my  Regiment  (36th 
Mass.)  was  in  camp  at  Nicholasville,  Ken- 
tucky, having  just  returned  north  from 
Vicksburg.  It  was  on  or  very  near  the  20th, 
that  our  regiment  was  ordered  under  arms 
and  paraded  along  the  road  to  do  funeral 
honors  to  Gen.  Nelson,  whose  body  passed, 
escorted  by  the  looth  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
of  our  Corps.  All  the  troops  of  our  Division 
encamped  near  the  road  were  lined  up  and 
presented  arms  as  the  funeral  passed.  I 
think  he  was  buried  very  near  that  place. 


It  is  doubtful  if  women  know  how  to  in- 
vite guests  to  a  party.  They  remember  those 
who  are  in  their  set,  and  invite  the  best 
dressers,  not  the  best  entertainers.  At  a  wo- 
man's reception,  two-thirds  of  the  guests  rep- 
resent debts  she  owes.  When  a  man  gives  a 
man  party,  every  guest  is  invited  because  he 
is  jolly  and  good  company,  and  if  his  clothes 
are  old  style  no  one  knows  it.  A  man  knows 
no  social  obligations  when  he  wants  to  have 
a  good  time.  A  woman  knows  few  good 
times  because  of  them. 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
loafer  tells  of  how  many  cords  of  wood  he 
split  in  the  winter.  In  the  winter  he  tells 
how  many  tons  of  hay  he  raked  in  the  sum- 
mer. 


The  tiny  roots  of  vegetables  in  their  work 
of  piercing  a  path  through  the  soil  to  the 
surface  and  the  light  act  in  a  manner  which 
tends  to  show  that  they  are  capable  of  think- 
ing. If  a  stone  lies  in  their  upward  path 
they  turn  aside  without  touching  it  and 
make  a  path  parallel  with  the  obstacle,  and 
if  there  is  a  worm  burrow  near  by,  they  will 
turn  aside  and  make  use  of  the  excavation 
which  is  to  make  their  task  the  more  easy. 
If  they  do  not  think,  how  do  they  discover 
the  unseen  obstacle,  and  the  equally  invis- 
ible aid? 

There  are  vegetables  whose  roots  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  plants  which 
do  the  same  above  ground.  Place  some 
poisonous  substance  directly  in  their  way, 
and  they  will  take  a  different  direction  to 
avoid  it,  but  if  something  nourishing  is  set 
on  one  side  they  will  go  round  after  that. 
Several  of  the  most  famous  botanists  agree 
that  vegetables  and  plants  of  all  kinds  have 
powers  of  reasoning  developed  to  some  ex- 
tent. 


"To-morrow,"  said  the  lawyer,  "I  will 
have  to  begin  the  cross-examination  of  the 
fair  plaintiff." 

His  face  showed  that  he  was  troubled. 

"It  will  have  to  be  carefully  planned  and 
executed,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

"What  will?"  inquired  the  unsophisticated 
youth. 

"Why,  I  have  arranged  to  have  a  clever 
party  sit  beside  her  and  abstract  her  hand- 
kerchief just  before  she  takes  the  stand  for 
cross-examination,"   explained  the   lawyer. 

"To     what  purpose?" 

"Evidently,"  said  the  lawyer,  "you  are 
even  more  inexperienced  than  I  supposed. 
I  can  see  that  she  is  one  of  the  kind  that 
has  no  difficulty  in  crying  when  she  wants 
to." 

"She  is." 

"Well,  do  you  not  know  that  all  the  astute- 
ness of  the  legal  profession  is  not  worth  one 
tear  in  the  eye  of  a  pretty  woman  in  a  jury 
trial?" 

"But  the  handkerchief?" 

"No  woman  can  cry  effectively  in  the  wit- 
ness-box without  an  embroidered  handker- 
chief. Lacking  that,  it  is  no  more  than 
snivelling,  and  the  woman  who  snivels  is 
lost.  With  the  handkerchief  she  can  beat 
me;  without  it  she  is  at  my  mercy.  .  As  the 
poet  truly  says,  'In  hoc  handkerchief  vinces.' 
The  verdict  in  this  case  is  likely  to  rest 
on  the  temporary  possession  of  a  bit  of  linen 
and  lace.  When  she  finds  it  gone  she  will 
be  too  rattled  even  to  think  clearly." 

"I  begin  to  see,"  remarked  the  unsophis- 
ticated one,  "that  there  is  more  than  law 
to  the  law." 

"In  such  a  case,"  was  the  reply,  "the  law 
is  the  least  part  of  it." 


We  are  reminded  when  we  lay  our  head 
on  the  pillow  at  night  that  those  most  in- 
terested in  our  welfare  during  the  day  had 
something  to   sell. 


It  is  the  common  thing  at  this  season  to 
abuse  the  girl  graduate  and  her  essay,  but  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  girl  graduate  and  her  hope- 
ful ideas  of  great  things  this  world  would  be 
as  monotonous  as  riding  on  a  railroad  train. 
She  has  wild,  exaggerated  ideas  of  her  abil- 
ity to  reform  the  world,  but  let  her  keep 
them.  Let  her  talk  about  hope  and  the 
night.  She  will  become  hopeless  soon 
enough,   poor  thing. 


Quite    one    of    the    latest    things    to    save 
ladies  from  the  fretting  and  worrying  attend- 
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ant  upon  being  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain 
with  a  new  hat  is  told  by  an  English  visitor 
to  Vienna.  He  says  that  the  Great  Park, 
that  favorite  resort  of  the  Viennese  fashion- 
able world,  was  one  day  crowded  with  gaily 
dressed  promenaders  in  their  loveliest  spring 
attire,  when  an  unexpected  deluge  suddenly 
descended,  with  disastrous  results  to  all  ex- 
cept a  party  of  four  ladies,  who,  neverthe- 
less, had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  storm  like 
everyone  else.  Removing  their  dripping 
hats  and  simply  giving  them  a  gentle  shak- 
ing, these  ladies  then  resumed  their  head- 
gear, whereupon  the  flowers  appeared  even 
fresher  and  more  lifelike  than  ever.  They 
were  the  invention  of  a  beneficent  Austrian 
genius  who  deserves  the  undying  gratitude 
of  the  feminine  world  for  his  discovery  that 
celluloid,  prepared  in  a  special  way,  provides 
a  material  out  of  which  the  most  delicate 
artificial  flowers  of  every  kind  can  be  made — 
flowers  that  are  not  only  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  Nature's  handiwork,  but  are 
absolutely  uninjured  by  the  heaviest  down- 
pour of  rain. 


FATHER'S  SEWAKD. 


A  temperance  lecturer,  descanting  on  the 
superior  virtues  of  cold  water,  remarked: 
"When  the  world  had  become  so  corrupt 
that  the  Lord  could  do  nothing  with  it,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  it  a  thorough  sousing  in 
cold  water." — "Yes,"  replied  a  toper  pres- 
ent, "but  it  killed  every  critter  on  the  face 
of  the  earth." 


Robert  G.  IngersoU's  creed.  To  love  jus- 
tice, to  long  for  the  right,  to  love  mercy,  to 
assist  the  weak,  to  forget  wrongs  and  re- 
member benefits — to  love  the  truth,  to  be 
sincere,  to  utter  honest  words,  to  love  liber- 
ty, to  wage  relentless  war  against  slavery 
in  all  its  forms,  to  love  wife  and  child  and 
friend,  to  make  a  happy  home,  to  love  the 
beautiful  in  art,  in  nature;  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  to  be  familiar  with  the  mighty 
thoughts  that  genius  has  expressed,  the,. 
noble  deeds  of  all  the  world,  to  cultivate 
courage  and  cheerfulness,  to  make  others 
happy,  to  fill  life  with  the  splendor  of  gen- 
erous acts,  the  warmth  of  loving  words;  to 
discard  error,  to  destroy  prejudice,  to  re- 
ceive new  truths  with  gladness,  to  cultivate 
hope,  to  see  the  calm  beyond  the  storm,  the 
dawn  beyond  the  night;  to  do  the  best  that 
can  be  done,  and  then  be  resigned — this  is 
the  religion  of  reason,  the  creed  of  science. 
This  satisfies  the  brain  and  heart. 


I've  searched  the  magazines  and  papers  for 

all  these  many  days. 
But  I  haven't  found  a  poem  that  gives  father 

any  praise. 
While  mother  sat  beside  the  fire  and  darned 

the  children's  socks. 
Wasn't   father   out   hard   working  to   gather 

in  the  "rocks"? 
And  when  Benny  had  the  fever,  and  Bessie 

was  so  sick. 
Who   ran  to  fetch  the  doctor,   and   brought 

him  double  quick? 

I  would  not  rob  dear  mother  of  one  single 
bit  of  praise, 

For  well  she  did  her  duty  in  childhood's  anx- 
ious days; 

And  all  through  youth  she  was  a  mothei 
ever  kind  and  true. 

But  I've  got  a  little  praise  to  hand  to  father, 
too. 

How  he  worked  and  toiled  and  grumbled, 
whistled,  sung  and  smiled. 

Worked  until  his  back  was  bent  for  mother, 
home,  and  child 

I  am  not  cold  or  heartless  because  mother's 

praise  is  sung. 
For  I  remember  her  sweet  kiss  on  my  lips 

when  I  was  young; 
But  I  also  recollect  a  great  big,  burly,  manly 

form, 
Whose  heart  was  where  it  ought  to  be,  whose 

smile  was  broad  and  warm. 
And  I  think  it  would  be  just,   e'en  in  this 

later  day. 
When    we're    picking    flowers    for    mother, 

to  give  father  a  bouquet. 


Russell  Sage  has  written  a  diatribe  against 
the  vacation  "habit."  He  never  took  a  vaca- 
tion. He  would,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
have  thought  it  wrong  to  ask  his  employer 
for  one  while  his  pay  went  on — nothing  bet- 
ter than  stealing;  and,  besides,  he  was  too 
engrossed  in  learning  business  to  lose  any 
opportunity  by  idleness.  His  argument  re- 
minds one  of  the  miser's  argument  against 
spending  any  money.  Money  is  the  thing  a 
man  wants  to  get  and '  keep.  There  is  no 
other  good  use  of  time  and  energy.  Sage 
has  always  been  happy  at  work,  and  his 
health  has  not  required  him  to  rest.  He  ap- 
pears to  think  that  taking  a  vacation  is  giv- 
ing rein  to  idleness  and  vitiates  a  body's 
power  of  work  physical  or  mental.  Wall 
street  is  good  enough  for  him  summer  and 
winter,  year  in  and  year  out.  What  a  dull 
world  this  would  be  if  all  men  were  built  on 
Sage's  pattern!  If  he  had  taken  a  few  vaca- 
tions, he  might  have  learned  that  no  man's 
habit  is  a  certain  guide  for  other  men,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  narrow  and  vain  man  who 
imagines  his  rule  of  life  to  be  the  only  sen- 
sible one. 


no 
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OKKICIAL     DEPARTIVIENT. 


The  objects  of  this  association  are  (a),  to  promote 
and  encouragre  bicycle  riding:  for  business,  pleasure 
and  health;  (b),  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 
wheelmen,  who  are  members  of  this  association;  (c), 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  touring  at  home  and 
abroad;  (d),  to  procure  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  better  laws  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  bicycle  paths;  to  promote 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  its  members  by  frequent 
meets  and  reunions. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 
President,      Geo.      L.      Cooke,      15     Westminster     St., 

Providence,    R.   I. 
First  vice-president,    "Walter   M.     Meserole,     44     Court 
■     St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Second    vice-president,     Geo.     M.     Schell,     Box     1145, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Secretary-treasurer.     Abbot     Bassett,      221     Columbus 

Ave. ,    Boston,    Mass. 
Foreign   consul,    Joseph   Pennell,    14   Buckingliam    St., 

Strand,    W.    C,    London,    England. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Rights  and  Privileges— William  M.  P.  Bowen,  chair- 
man, Banigan  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Charles 
P.   Cossum,   Poughkeepsie,   N.  Y. 

Highway  Improvement— Hibberd  B.  Worrell,  chairman, 
555  West  Sixteenth'  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Robert 
A.  Kendall,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Horatio  S.  Earle, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Arthur  P.  Ben»on,  Dedham, 
Mass.;  Harry  C.  G.  EUard,  Cincinnati,   O. 

Local  Organization— Clarence  W.  Small,  chairman,  74 
WInslow  St.,  Portland,  Me.;  Robert  T.  Kingsbury, 
Keene,  N.  H. ;  James  M.  Pickens,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Touring— Abbot  Bassett,  chairman,  221  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.;  George  M.  Schell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;   Nelson   H.    Gibbs,   Providence,   R.    I. 

Committee  on  Legislation— W.  M.  Thomas,  chairman, 
Atty.  General's  office,  Albany,  N.  T. ;  George  A. 
Perkins,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William  A.  Howell.  Rock- 
ville,   Conn. 


No  officer  of  the  League  (except  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer),  nor  any  member  of  a  committee  Is  re- 
quired to  answer  any  communication,  unless  return 
postage  accompanies   It. 


DUES:— Applicants  pay  75  cents  a  year.  Member- 
ships may  be  renewed  for  75  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
bers may  subscribe  for  the  official  organ  at  the  club 
rate  of  25  cents.  This  is  optional  and  the  sum  must 
be  paid  In  addition  to  the  dues.  Life  membership, 
$10.  Life  members  must  pay  additional  for  official 
organ  If  they  desire  It.  All  dues  payable  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston  funds.  Money  orders 
preferred.  Personal  checks  outside  the  foregoing  cities 
are  subject  to  a  collection  fee  of  10  cents,  which 
must  bo  added   to  amount   in  all  cases. 


APPLICATION  BLANKi-If  applicant  Is  unpro- 
vided with  regular  blank  from  headquarters,  he  may 
write  hie  name,  address  and  occupation  on  a  slip  of 
paper  6  by  3  Inches.  Add  the  names  of  two  refer- 
ences and  send  same  with  one  dollar  to  Abbot  Bas- 
sett, Secretary- Treasurer,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass.     Regular  blank  supplied  on  application. 


RENEWAL  BLANK  t— To  renew  membership,  in 
case  member  has  no  renewnl  blank,  write  number, 
date  of  expiration,  name  and  full  a/ldress,  and  send 
with  enclosure  of  one  dollar  to  Abbot  Bassett,  211 
Columbus  Ave.,    Boston,    Mass. 


LEAGUE  CLUBS:— A  League  Club  becomes  such 
when  its  entire  membership  belongs  to  the  L.  A.  W. 
We  issue  a  ticket  of  membership  to  such  club.  ThM^ 
is  no  fee.  A  League  Club,  by  becoming  such,  attests 
its  loyalty  to  the  cause  which  the  L.  A.  W.  stands 
for. 


Members  touring  abroad  are  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  a  ticket  of  membership 
in  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club  of  England.  This 
ticket  will  give  the  holder  all  the  advantages  of 
the  hotel  and  consul  system  which  the  C.  T.  O.  has 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  will 
save  much  trouble  at  the  custom  houses,  where  tne 
ticket  will  be  a  passport  in  lieu  of  a  cash  deposit. 


VETERAN:— A  member  becomes  a  Veteran  when 
he  has  been  a  member  ten  consecutive  years.  Wlien 
he  enters  upon  his  tenth  year  his  ticket  will  be 
market  ''Veteran"  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  Veteran  Bar.  He  must  hold  a  ticket  bearing 
number  less   than  2210. 


PIONEER:— A  Pioneer  is  one  who  belongs  to  the 
"Pioneers."  To  be  eligible  to  membership  he  must 
have  joined  the  L.  A.  W.  during  the  decade  of 
1880-89.  He  pays  dues  of  50  cents  each  two  years. 
A   Pioneer   must   hold    a  number  less   than  951. 


SUPPLIES:— Badges:  Solid  gold.  $2;  plated,  Jl; 
Enameled  Rim,  75  cents.  Russia  leather  ticket  hold- 
ers. 25  cents.  Veteran  Bar;  Price,  $2.50.  Screw 
Driver  for  Key  Ring,  10  cents.  Road  Maps,  State 
and  City   Maps,   etc.     Send  for  list. 


SIDE  PATH  TAGS:— The  right  to  ride  on  the 
side  paths  of  New  York  State  is  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tag.  This  will  allow  the  holder  to  ride 
on  any  path  in  the  State.  Tags  may  be  pxirchased 
of  Secretary-Treasurer  Bassett.  50  cents  for  tag,  5 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  packing  (coin  or  stamps). 
To  League  members  only.  League  members  who  In- 
tend touring  In  New  York  State  should  procure  one  of 
these   taes. 


AT  THE  SHORE.— II. 


First,  let  me  put  myself  right.  In  my  pre- 
ceding article  I  expressed  myself  most  ab- 
surdly— without  intent,  I  avow.  It  was  a 
pure  instance  of  heterophemy,  as  Richard 
Grant  White  once  declared  of  himself.  The 
idea  of  my  saying  "the  sinuosities  of  the 
shore  line  give  to  its  bluflf  an  extensive  shore 
line."  What  I  intended  to  say.  and  supposed 
that  I  had  said,  was.  "the  sinuosities  of  the 
shore  line  give  to  its  bluff  an  extensive  water 
frontage."  So  let  the  article  stand  thus  cor- 
rected. 

What  is  it  then  that,  thrmigh  my  wheeling 
experiences  for  the  many  years  named  down 
to  and  about  "The  Cape,"  has  shown  to  me 
so  perfectly  and  conclusively  what  the 
League  of  y\merican  Wheelmen  has  accom- 
plished? It  is  the  roads,  the  good  roads, 
yes,  the  splendid  roads,  that  from  season  to 
season   have    increased    and    multiplied,    now 
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and  then  in  spots,  it  is  true,  but  mainly  in 
long  stretches  that  gladden  the  eyes  and  ease 
the  body  of  the  traveler  upon  them,  as  they 
extend  mile  after  mile  before  him,  smooth, 
solid  and  satisfying.  To  particularize:  from 
the  Watuppa  ponds  in  Fall  River  to  the 
Fairhaven  bridge  in  New  Bedford — some 
some  twelve  miles  or  so — ^and  from  Fair- 
haven  bridge  to  just  beyond  the  Weweantit 
river  in  Wareham — fifteen  miles  or  more — it 
is  practically,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
a  half  mile  west  of  New  Bedford,  one  con- 
tinuous macadam  road.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
outside  of  the  settled  portions  on  the  way, 
this  course  was  sand  and  dirt — principally 
sand — and  had  the  laws  against  sidewalk  rid- 
ing then  been  promulgated,  would  have  been 
well  nigh  unridable.  I  made  the  trip  once  on 
a  solid-tired  safety,  and  never  repeated  it.  We 
— my  comoanions  who  occasionally  wheeled 
with  me,  and  I — always  took  the  route  via 
Taunton  and  Middleboro.  This  was  bad 
enough  in  places;  but  no  circumstance  to 
the  former;  and  we  found  numerous  side 
paths  and  pine  needles.  Pine  needles  on 
sand  are  great  for  wheeling,  if  plentiful, 
when  there  is  naught  else  but  sand  about 
you.  And  now  the  macadam  roadway  is  annu- 
ally gaining  on  the  sidepath  and  the  pine 
needles  all  the  way  from  Middleboro  to 
Wareham,  where  the  New  Bedford  road 
comes  in. 

I  could  specify  other  instances:  The  miles 
of  macadam  roads  in  Barnstable,  Yarmouth, 
Dennis,  Harwich  and  elsewhere,  mainly 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Cape,  con- 
necting the  numerous  summer  resorts  there, 
but  also  along  portions  of  the  northern 
shore  as  well,  and  upon  two  or  three  of  the 
long  "cross  country"  highways  that  join  the 
south  and  the  north  shores.  This  must  suf- 
fice, however.  Both  town  and  state  are 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  building  of 
them.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  all  the 
result  of  just  one  thing:  the  push,  the  in- 
sistance,  the  strenuousness  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen.  And  blessed  be  Isaac 
B.  Potter  for  showing  us  the  way. 

One  fly  shows  in  the  ointment.  The  good 
roads  have  come  and  are  coming;  but  where 
are  the  wheelmen  that  should  ride  upon 
them?  Few  seem  to  be  left.  I  take  off  my 
cap  when  I  meet  one.  The  old  refrain  of  the 
Kerry  dancers  arises  in  my  memory  and, 
as  with  them,  so  it  is  with  the  others: 

"Gone,  alas  like  our  youth,  too  soon." 

GEORGE  L.  COOKE,  President. 


ESSTEE'S  AUTUMN— OBILE. 


It    is    autumn,    and    all    nature    is    crying 
"Come  and  ride!" 


The  many  successful  meets  we  have  had 
this  year  point  to  a  grand  revival  of  inter- 
est.   The  bicycle  is  still  with  us. 

September  renewals  are  now  due,  and 
those  unpaid  for  July  and  August  are  sim- 
ply saturated  with  dew. 


The  Wheel  Around  the  Hub  will  not  be 
given  up  while  such  riders  as  Weston,  Dean, 
Fecitt,  Rothe  and  Everett  have  strength  to 
ride, — nor  after.  Our  Automobile  Section  is 
taking  well.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  of 
New  York,  who  suggested  the  idea,  has 
taken  No.  i  in  the  ranks.  Ex-President 
Obermayer  has  an  auto  and  has  joined  us. 
We  hope  before  another  month  to  have 
enough  members  to  organize.  For  fear 
some  did  not  see  the  first  notice  we  will  re- 
peat it. 


Automobilists  of  the  L.  A.  W. !!  Get  to- 
gether. There  are  battles  to  be  fought.  Or- 
ganize. Our  scheme,  which  has  been  talked 
over  and  almost  perfected  by  officers  and  in- 
terested members,  looks  to  the  formation 
of  an  automobile  section  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
Every  member  of  the  L.  A.  W.  who  owns  an 
automobile  and  every  member  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  new  vehicle,  whether  he  owns 
one  or  not,  should  join  it.  A  special  ticket 
will  be  issued  to  all  such.  The  members  will 
elect  officers,  appoint  committees, '  etc.  The 
dues  will  be  50  cents,  and  all -of  this,  or  very 
nearly  all  of  it,  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
uses  of  the  section.  The  League  has  a  com- 
plete establishment  of  officers,  etc.,  and  there 
will  be  no  expenses  in  that  direction.  The 
automobilists  need  numbers,  votes,  influence. 
We  can  give  them  very  much  of  all  these. 
This  in  brief  is  our  plan.  We  think  we  can 
build  up  an  automobile  section  as  large  as 
any  independent  organization  now  in  the 
field.  We  shall  antagonize  no  one.  We 
offer  a  new  force  of  workers.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  If  you  will  give  us  your  ideas, 
and  your  half  dollar  we  will  be  helped  in 
starting  what  we  hope  to  make  an  effective 
organization.  The  League  wants  none  of 
the  money  for  its  own  purposes,  and  all 
that  comes  in  will  be  appropriated  to  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  new  section. 


"Among  the  Clouds,"  the  little  paper  pub- 
lished on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington, 
describes  a  series  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  experiments  made  to  familiarize  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  horses  with  automobiles.  The 
first,  entitled  "The  Introduction,"  shows  the 
horses  eating  oats  out  of  the  motor  cars. 
Having  learned  to  associate  the  vehicles  with 
something  they  like,  they  are  next  shown 
in  the  picture  called  "Getting  Acquainted,"  a 
string  of  autos,  each  tiaving  one  or  more 
horses  led  behind  it.  Last  comes  "Keeping 
Company,"  where  horses  and  autos  are  al- 
ternated in  a  procession,  the  noble  steeds 
having  learned  the  harmlessness  of  their 
'  rivals  and  traveling  along  with  them  with- 
out the  slightest  fear. 


Mr.  Robt  D.  Garden  has  left  Philadelphia. 
Members  can  pay  dues  to  V.  V.  Dorp  at  816 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  where  League 
headquarters  have  been  established. 


If  you  read  periodicals  just  see  what  we 
can  do  for  you  in  the  way  of  prices  in  our. 
periodical   department. 
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F.  A.  F.  writes: — "The  present  opportu- 
nity to  butt  in  arises  from  two  paragraphs 
on  page  95,  August  number.  First,  as  to 
odd  records  of  Boston  riders.  Mine  is  not 
much  of  an  achievement  but  is  an  eye  opener 
as  to  Boston  winter  weather.  From  March, 
189s,  I  have  taken  at  least  one  bicycle  ride 
of  at  least  ten  miles  every  calendar  month  to 
and  including  December,  1903,  a  period  of  106 
months,  or  nearly  nine  years.  These  rides 
were  all  starting  from  and  returning  to  my 
home  in  Boston,  and  were  all  on  bare 
ground  practically  all  the  way.  Occasion- 
ally I  have  had  to  cover  a  short  patch  of  ice 
in  the  road,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent 
comfortable  riding.  Last  winter  my  machine 
had  a  rest.  Anyone  who  rode  in  January  or 
February  must  have  done  so  for  the  purpose 
of  sa,ying  he  had,  and  that  was  not  my  object. 
Doubtless  many  have  beaten  this  record,  and 
for  the  credit  of  Boston  they  should  come 
out  and  say  so. 

"The  other  paragraph  that  I  speak  of,  is  as 
to  the  derivation   of  coasting  as  applied  to 
bicycle   riding.     A   friend   of   mine   who  has 
devoted  much  of  a  studious  life  to  the  his- 
tory of  words,  ran  this  one  down  long  ago, 
and  I  think  can  establish  his  explanation  to 
the  satisfaction   of  any  one.     The  origin   of 
this  meaning  is  wholly  Boston,  and  is  this: 
In    Puritan   times,    when   most   amusements, 
now  regarded  as   innocent,  were  considered 
more  or  less  wicked,  the  principal  outlet  for 
a  young  man's  sporting  instinct  was  to  take 
a  gun  and  tramp  along  the  shore  in  search  of 
game.     This  came  to  be  known  as  coasting. 
Later   the   meaning   became   generalized,    so 
as    to    include   any    outdoor    diversion    of   a 
:sporting   nature.     As   not   infrequently   hap- 
pens,  the  word  having  become   generalized, 
afterward   was   used   in    a   specialized   sense, 
and   in  a  different   sense  from  the   original. 
As   tramping  the   coast  became   less   promi- 
nent,   and    as    sliding    down    hill    with    sleds 
upon   Boston  Common  became  more   popu- 
lar, the  word  coasting  attached  to  that  sport. 
As  this  meaning  became  fixed,  the  extension 
to  other  forms  of  sliding  down  hill  was  to 
be  expected." 

Periodicals  at  cut  prices.  See  our  list. 
Do  you  read?  We  feed  your  mind  at  very 
low  prices. 


"So  you  belong  to  a  glee  club?" 
"Well,"   answered  the  youth   with  longish 
hair,   "that's   what  we   call   it.      But   no   one 
seems  very  joyous  when  we  sing!" 


A  premium  apprentice  Japanese  engineer 
in  the  North  of  England,  accustomed  to  go 
to  a  certain  dining-room  each  day,  was  aston- 
ished by  a  waitresis  kissing  him  under  the 
mistletoe  last  Christmas  time.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  him  that  the  salute  was  not  gratu- 
itous, but  that  a  present  in  return  was  ex- 
pected. He  suggested  gloves,  but  she,  with 
an  eye  on  his  reputed  wealth,  said:  "Oh,  no; 
give  me  something  for  my  neck."  The  next 
day  the  parcel  arrived,  and  visions  of  a  pearl 
necklace  arose  before  her  view.  With  trem- 
bling fingers  she  untied  the  string,  and  dis- 
closed a  Jap's  idea  of  "something  for  her 
neck"— a  bar  of  soap! 


American  humor  is  so  drefful  smart,  per- 
haps  the   English   variety   cannot   be   appre- 
ciated this  side  of  the  pond;   still,  we  must 
allow,  as  the  Yankees'  say,  it  has  its  good 
point.      Take    this,    for    instance,    from    the 
London  Daily  News:     With   a  noble   devo- 
tion to  a  cause  which  shows  no  sign  of  prog- 
ress,  the   Tailor  and   Cutter    continues  year 
by  year  to  lecture   the   portrait  painters   of 
the  Royal  Academy  on  the  subject  of  their 
treatment  of  clothes.     It  seems   utterly  im- 
possible  to    make   painters    understand-  that 
they   should    paint    things    not    as    they    see 
them,  but  as   the  tailor  makes  them.     They 
simply  refuse  to   do  it.     Imagine  the   enor- 
mity   of   Prof.    Herkomer's   portrait   of   Mr. 
Chamberlain's    clothes.      The    coat   has    just 
one  button  on  it,  and  the  vest  two,  which, 
by   the   way,   are   too   large.     On   the   right 
sleeve  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  very  deep 
cufl,  but  on  the  left  there  is  none.     Strange 
inconsistency.     The  trousers  are  not  a  good 
color,   being  strongly  suggestive   of  inferior 
material  worn  too  long.     "We  are  not  told 
whether   the    coat   looks    as    if   it   had    been 
turned,"     adds     this     clever     anti-protection 
writer. 
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tecUnical  treatise  and  popular  book,  all  in 
one,  showing  how  available  free  fuel  Is  and 
what  Immense  profit  there  is  in  the  costless 
engine.    Illustrated,  13mo,  pp.  160,  cloth. 
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It  really  doesn't  matter  much 
If  bank  accounts  are  small; 

If  we  h&ve  sunshine  in  our  hearts 
We're  rich  enough  for  all. 

It  really  doesn't  matter  much 

If  beauty  knows  us  not; 
If  we  have  tact  and  intellect 

We'll  lead  the  common  lot 

It  really  doesn't  matter  much 
If  we've  no  shining  fame; 

If  we  keep  on  and  do  our  best 
We'll  get  there  just  the  same. 
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Lubricates  ^  ^ 
Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  ^ 
Polishes  ^  ^  ^ 


Whin    Nora  an'   me   was   a-walkin' 

Lasht  night  by  the  light  o'  the  moon, 
'Twas   ownly  in  proverbs  she'd  answer — 

But  I'm  thinkin'  I'm  her  gossoon. 
Sez  I,  "May  I  love  ye,  dear  Nora?" 

Me  heart,  just  to  listen,  stud  still; 
Then  I  heard  her,  the  rogue,  say,  "Why  Pad 
dy,  . 

I  hear  'ivry  Jack  has  his  Jill." 
Sez  I,  "May  I  howld  ye,   Mavourneen?" 

An'  I  sthole  me  ar-rm  'round  her  waist. 
She  whispered,  wid  blushes  entrancin', 

"Faith,  'ivry  man  to  his  taste.'  " 
Sez  I,  "Do  ye  love  me,  ye  angel? 

I've  loved  ye  since  ye  was  a  kid." 
Her  eyes,  in  the  moonlight,  grew  tinder; 

She  sighed,   "  'Love,   like  smoke,    can't 
hid.'  " 
Sez  I,  "May  I  kiss  ye,  acushla?" 

The  cunning,   perverse   little   elf; 
She  smiles  an'  sez,  "  'God  helps  him,  laddie. 

Who  is  afther  helpin'  himself.'  " 
Sez  I,  "Lay  yer  head  on  me  showlder;" 

(Swate  lips!  Faith,  I'd  hardly  begun.) 
Sez  she,  "Them  old  proverbs  is  wisdom.; 

Sure,  'two  heads  is  better  than  one.'  " 
Sez  I,   "Will  ye  marry  me,   darlin'?" 

God  bless  her!     I  know  what  she  mint; 
"Ah,  lover!"  she  sez,  "I'll  be  spachless. 

For  'silence,'  dear  lad,  'gives  consint.'  " 


be 


RED  LEAVES  SCRAPS  FROM  OCTOBER 
TREES. 


The  charm  of  October  is  in  its  golden  days. 
All  around  there  is  repose,  and  a  luminous 
haze  lends  mystery  to  the  landscape.  Get  out 
into  the  open  air  and  enjoy  it. 


October  brings  us  many  important  anni- 
versaries and  festivals.  The  Battle  of  Agin- 
court,  1415;  Discovery  of  America,  1492; 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685;  Bur- 
goyne  Surrender,  1777;  Cornwallis  Surrender, 
1781;  Chicago  Fire,  1871;  St.  Crispin's  Day; 
Saint  Simon  and  St.  Jude  Day;  and  last  day 
of  the  month,  Hallowe'en. 


The  osteopaths  have  taught  vis  how  to 
breathe  and  deserve  thanks  for  that;  but  we 
do  not  breathe  unless  compelled  to  do  so 
any  more  than  we  take  violent  calisthenic 
exercise     in     the    absence     of    the     teacher. 
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Twenty  cubic  inches  .  of  air  is  about  all  we 
breathe  in  and  out  at  each  inspiration  and 
expiration.  By  deep  breathing  we  can  in- 
crease these  20  cubic  inches  at  each  inspira- 
tion to  about  140  cubic  inches.  Think  of 
that!  Wonderful,  indeed.  To  increase  the 
lung  capacity  seven  times  is  something  to 
marvel  at.  Yet  sane  men  live  to  be  100  years 
old  and  never  increase  it  two  times.  In  ex- 
piration, I  believe,  the  possible  increase  is 
only  about  four  and  a  half  times,  but  even 
that  is  miraculous  almost.  After  the  most 
forced  out-breathing  there  remain  in  the 
lungs  as  residual  air  about  91  cubic  inches. 


IIT  TIME  OF  PEACE. 


A  correspondent  proposes  a  very  simple 
looking  feat  which  is  in  fact  very  difficult. 
"Suppose,"  he  says,  "you  place  one  hundred 
stones  one  yard  apart  from  each  other  in  a 
straight  line,  do  you  think  you  could  fetch 
them,  one  at  a  time,  and  put  them  in  a  bas- 
ket placed  a  yard  from  the  first  stone  within 
an  hour?    Walking  only  allowed." 

Many  a  man,  on  seeing  the  hundred  stones 
so  arranged,  would  lightly  undertake  the  task. 
A  little  calculation  shows,  however,  that  it  is 
an  absolute  impossibility.  To  perform  the 
task  within  the  time  specified,  you  would  have 
to  walk  at  the  rate  of  about  five  and  three- 
quarter  miles  per  hour,  and  even  this  calcu- 
lation does  not  allow  for  loss  of  time  in 
stopping  to  pick  up  the  stones. 


A  happy  mother  whose  little  boy's  legs 
had  been  frightfully  bowed  and  had  become 
straight,  upon  being  congratulated,  told  how 
the  cure  had  been  accomplished.  It  was  by 
the  simple  method  of  riding  a  velocipede, 
thereby  combining  much  pleasure  for  the  lit- 
tle fellow  with  the  treatment  for  his  little 
limbs.  This  certainly  seems  an  easy,  inex- 
pensive and  pleasant  way  to  cure  a  deformity 
that  is  quite  common  among  children.  It 
could  do  no  harm  to  give  it  a  trial. 


«  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  points  out 
that  the  argument  advanced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  the  proposed  monstrous 
appropriation,  nearly  one  hundred  millions, 
for  the  navy,  that  it  is  the  best  preparation 
for  peace — that  some  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago  some  old  hog  whom  Aesop  met  in 
the  woods  said  to  the  father  of  fable  that 
he  was  rubbing  his  tusks  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  so  that  he  might  be  prepared  for 
war;  Aesop  wrote  down  the  remark,  and  it 
has  worked  itself  into  an  accepted  common- 
place of  the  world.  It  belongs  with  such 
untrue  statements  as  that  which  says  it  is 
always  darkest  the  hour  before  day.  Every 
one  knows  that  this  is  not  true,  but  people 
repeat  it  because  their  ancestors  have  re- 
peated it.  And  that  remark  of  the  old  hog, 
spoken  in  a  language  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  is  remembered  a  hundred  times  and 
repeated  a  hundred  times,  when  nobody  re- 
members or  repeats  St.  Paul's  injunction  that 
we  should  overcome  evil  with  good.  The 
irrefutable  point  that  Dr.  Hale  makes  is  the 
undoubted  fact  that  no  weapon  of  offence 
used  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1865  was 
used  in  the  Spanish  War  in  1898.  "A  genera- 
tion of  men  have  reduced  to  old  junk  the 
results  of  the  costly  appropriations  of  1865," 
he  says.  "Whatever  we  expend  for  the 
equipment  of  this  year  will  certainly  be  anti- 
quated thirty-five  years  hence.  This  is  the 
verdict,  not  of  civilians,  but  of  accomplished 
officers  of  high  rank  in  the  navy."  We 
launched  a  oattleship  last  month  which  cost 
three  times  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce 
the  plartt  of  Harvard  College  and  in  ten  years 
the  ship  will  be  useless. 


"Mainly  About  People"  tells  that  a  young 
American  woman  wished  to  be  presented  at 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  The  high 
officials,  having  inquired  into  her  social 
standing  at  home,  objected.  They  repre- 
sented to  her  that  the  King  could  scarcely 
receive  the  daughter  of  a  retail  bootmaker. 
The  young  woman  cabled  home,  and  told  her 
father  the  situation.  The  next  morning  she 
received  his  answer:  "Can't  call  it  selling. 
Practically  giving  them  away.  See  advertise- 
ment." That  solved  the  difficulty.  She  was 
presented  as  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  phil- 
anthropist. 


Dank:  Oakland  is  ^  contradictory  kind  of 
fellow,  isn't  he? 

Blash:  Yes;  the  other  night  he  dreamed 
that  he  couldn't  go  to  sleep. 


"I  suppose,"  said  the  condoling  neighbor, 
"that  you  will  erect  a  handsome  monument 
to  your  husband's  memory?" 

"To  his  memory?"  echoed  the  tearful 
widow.  "Why,  poor  John  hadn't  any.  I  was 
sorting  over  some  of  the  clothes  he  left  today 
and  found  the  pockets  full  of  letters  I  had 
given  him  to  post." 


Japan  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  has  never  been  subdued  by  any  for- 
eign enemy. 
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EVEBBEORE. 


This  poem  was  taken  from  the  Edinburgh 
Guardian,  where  it  appeared  anonymously. 


I  beheld  a  golden  portal  in  the  visions  of  my 
slumber 
And  through  it  streamed  the  radiance  of  a 
never  setting  day; 
While  angels  tall  and  beautiful,  and  countless 
without  number, 
Were  giving  gladsome  greeting  to  all  that 
came  that  way. 
And  the  gates    forever   swinging,    made   no 
grating,  no  harsh  ringing. 
Melodious  as  the  singing  of   one  that   we 
adore; 
And  I  heard  the  chorus  swelling,  grand  be- 
yond  a  mortal's  telling. 
And  the  burden  of  that  chorus  was  Hope's 
glad  word — Evermore! 

And  as  I  gazed  and  listen'd,  came  a  slave  all 
worn  and  weary. 
His    fetter    links    blood-crusted,    his    dark 
brow  clammy  damp, 
His  sunken  eyes  gleam'd  wildly,  telling  tales 
of  horror  dreary. 
Of  toilsome  strugglings  through  the  night 
amid  the  fever  swamp. 
Ere  the   eye  had  time  for  winking,   ere  the 
mind  had  time  for  thinking, 
A  bright  angel  raised  the   sinking  wretch 
and  oflf  his  fetters  tore; 
Then    I    heard    the    chorus    swelling,    grand 
beyond  a  mortal's   telling, 
Pass,  brother,  through   our  portal,  thou'rt 
a  freeman  evermore!" 

And  as  I  gazed  and  listen'd,  came  a  mother 
wildly   weeping, — 
"I  have  lost  ray  hopes  forever,  one  by  one 
they  went  away; 
My  children  and  their  father  the  cold  grave 
hath  in  its  keeping. 
Life   is  one  long  lamentation,   I   know  no 
night  nor  day!" 
Then  the  angel  softly  speaking — "Stay,  sister, 
stay  thy  shrieking, 
Thou  shalt  find  those  thou  art  seeking  be- 
yond that  golden  door!" 
Then  I  heard  the  chorus  swelling,  grand  be- 
yond a  mortal's  telling. 
Thy  children  and  their  father  shall  be  with 
thee  evermore!" 

And  I  gazed   and  listen'd,   came   one   whom 
desolation 
Had  driven  like  a  helmless  bark  from  in- 
fancy's bright  land; 
Who   ne'er   had   meet   a   kindly   look, — poor 
outcast    of   creation, — 
Who     never    heard    a   kindly     word,     nor 
grasped  a  kindly  hand. 
■"Enter  in,  no  longer  fear  thee,  myriad  friends 
are  there  to  cheer  thee; 
Friends  always  to  be  near  thee,  there  no 
sorrow  sad  and  sore!" 
Then  I  heard  the  chorus  swelling,  grand  be- 
yond a  mortal's  telling, 
"Enter  brother,   thine  are  friendship,  love 
and   gladness   evermore!" 


And    as   I    gazed  and  listen'd,    came    a   cold, 
blue-footed   maiden, 
With  cheeks  of  ashen  whiteness,  eyes  filled 
with  lurid  light, 
Her  body  bent  with  sickness,  her  lone  heart 
heavy  laden; 
Her  home  had  been  the  roofless  street,  her 
day  had  been  the  night. 
First  wept  the  angel   sadly,   then   smiled  the 
angel  gladly. 
And  caught  the  maiden  madly  rushing  from 
the  golden  door. 
Then  I  heard  the  chorus  swelling,  grand  be- 
yond a  mortal's  telling, 
"Enter  sister,  thou  art  pure,  and  thou  art 
sinless,    evermore!" 

I   saw  the  toiler   enter  to  rest   for  aye  from 
labor. 
The    weary-hearted    exile   there    found    his 
native  land; 
The  beggar  there  could  greet  the  king  as  an 
equal   and  his   neighbor; 
The  crown   had  left   the  kingly  brow,    the 
staff  the  beggar's  hand. 
And     the   gate    forever   swinging,     made    no 
grating,  no  harsh  ringing, 
Melodious   as  the   singing  of  one  that  we 
adore: 
the  cho 

yond  a  mortal's   telling. 
While  the  vision  from  me  faded  with  the 
glad  word   "Evermore!" 


The  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  when  it 
is  asked  whether  the  automobile  will  sur- 
vive, is  the  inconvenience  that  one  feels  he 
would  suffer  if  he  had  to  do  without  it.  Once 
the  automobile  has  been  used,  its  advantages 
are  so  apparent,  that  it  is  as  great  a  wonder 
that  it  was  not  sooner  employed  as  that  its 
disuse  should  be  suggested.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  to  form  a  necessary  link  in  our  -mod- 
ern system  of  transportation,  the  link  that  the 
railroad,  great  as  its  development  has  been, 
had  left  unsupplied.  Travelers  in  the  coun- 
try are  constantly  obliged  to  return  to  rail- 
road terminals  to  reach  points  with  which  the 
automobile  readily  would  connect.  The 
horse  has  been  relied  upon  for  a  service  to 
which  its  powers  and  uses  were  wholly  in- 
adequate, and  this  has  been  grotesquely  il- 
lustrated to  everybody  by  the  striking  con- 
trast between  steam  power  in  transportation 
and  the  maximum  speed  of  the  best  horse. 
The  automobile,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
will  be  impossible  ever  to  do  away  with  it 
now  that  its  advantages  have  become  known. 

But  the  automobile,  while  surpassing  the 
horse  in  speed,  readiness  and  endurance, 
affords  all  those  benefits  of  open-air  move- 
ment for  which  the  use  of  the  horse  once  was 
thoughts  indispensable.  At  the  same  time  it 
can  be  used  in  any  kind  of  weather,  and  can 
be  subject  to  exposure  and  strain  which  no 
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humane  person  would  willingly  exact  of  his 
horse. — Dr.  W.  A.  Brooks,  Jr. 


Lassa's  mystery  is  gone.  It  was  a  sealed 
book  and  no  one  could  read  its  pages.  It 
is  the  last  notable  city,  both  unknown  and 
inaccessible  to  the  white  man.  No  European 
was  known  to  have  been  there  since  Fathers 
Hue  and  Gabet  in  1846.  No  Englishman  had 
been  there  since  Thomas  Manning  in  181 1. 
And  its  European  observers  had  been  either 
so  little  qualified  to  gain  knowledge  or  so  in- 
different to  imparting  it  that  for  so  small  a 
matter  as  a  picture  of  Potala,  the  city's  great 
monastery,  fort,  and  palace,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  go  back  to  the  drawing  made  by 
Father  John  Grueber  nearly  250  years  ago. 

It  is  true  that  we  had  the  reports  of  that 
estimable  Hindoo  surveyor,  Nain  Singh, 
who  tarried  in  Lassa  for  many  months  in 
1866  and  again  in  1874.  But  painstaking  and 
accurate  as  his  observations  of  latitude, 
longitude,  altitude,  and  such  matters  doubt- 
less were,  and  sufficient  as  his  accounts  of 
political  conditions  may  have  been  to  the 
British  government,  his  eyes  were  not  West- 
ern eyes,  and  through  them  Occidentals  could 
not  feel  that  they  had  really  seen  and  known 
Lassa,  its  people,  and  their  life.  The  book 
is  now  opened  and  all  may  read.  Gunpowder 
broke  the  seal. 


The  bright  colors  assumed  by  maples  and 
other  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers  during  the 
autumn  months  are  the  result  of  the  oxidiz- 
ing o'f  the  color  compounds,  or  color  gener- 
ators of  the  leaf-cells.  Long  protracted 
cool  weather  is  most  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  autumn  tints,  and  slight  frosts,  that 
are  not  severe  enough  to  kill  the  cells,  hasten 
the  display  of  beauty  by  producing  an  en- 
zyme that  brings  forth  the  bright  purples, 
oranges,  and  reds.  Leaves  containing  much 
tannic-acid  never  give  bright  autumn  tints, 
while  those  containing  sugar  give  the  very 
prettiest. 


Answers  to  August  puzzles  which  were  left 
unanswered.  We  notified  you  that  there  was 
a  catch  in  the  21  puzzle.  It  is  a  rule  of  mathe- 
matics that  an  even  number  of  odd  numbers 
will  always  produce  an  even  number  and 
therefore  you  can't  take  six  odd  numbers  and 
make  21 ;  but  if  you  take  two  of  the  ones  and 
make  eleven  you  can  easily  find  four  figures 
to  make  the  remaining  ten.  "S.  F.  "H."  has 
the  idea  of  impossibility,  and  will  be  glad 
to  know  how  we  do  it. 


"I  sit  stern  as  a  rock" — We  have  never" 
seen  a  satisfactory  answer,  although  very 
elaborate  theories  have  been  advanced  in 
favor  of: — Farthirig;  Siren  Buoy;  Nightin- 
gale; Boar;  Ayr;  Iris;  Crown  of  England;- 
and  many  more.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
answer  is  a  word  capable  of  many  spellings 
and  pronunciation. 


Twelve     thousand     twelve     hundred     and 
twelve  can  be  written:  13,212. 


The  match  problem.  How  to  make  an 
eight-letter  word  from  fourteen  matches  with- 
out bending  or  breaking  a  match.  Here  is- 
the  solution: 

LIXIVIAL 

This  little-known  word  means  "made  from 
lye,"  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  word  con- 
taining eight  letters  of  which  three  can  be 
made  perfectly  with  a  single  straight  stroke 
and   four   with   two   straight   strokes. 

It  is  easy  to  make  "  one  word  "  of  the  seveit 
letters. 


"S.  F.  H.  gives  us  a  call  down  on  our 
statement  that  you  will  "try  algebra  in  vain" 
to  solve  the  45  puzzle.  He  sends  us  the  how 
to  do  it,  and  we  fade  away  from  our  original 
statement. 


What  Col.  Ingersoll  said  about  clover,  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Clover  Club:  "A  wonderful 
thing  is  a  clover.  It  means  honey  and  cream; 
that  is  to  say,  industry  and  contentment;  that 
is  to  say,  the  happy  bees  in  perfumed  fields, 
and  at  the  cottage  gate  old  Boss,  the  bounti- 
ful, serenely  chewing  satisfaction's  cud,  in 
that  blessed  pause  that,  like  a  benediction, 
falls  between  toil  and  sleep. 

"This  clover  makes  nie  dream  of  happy 
hours,  of  children's  rosy  cheeks,  of  dimpled 
babes,  of  wholesome,  loving  wives;  of  honest 
men.  of  springs,  and  brooks,  and  violets,  and 
all  there  is  of  stainless  joy  in  the  peaceful 
human  life. 

"A  wonderful  thing  is  clover.  Drop  the  'c' 
and  you  have  the  happiest  of  mankind.  Take 
away  the  'c'  and  'r'  and  you  have  left  the 
only  thing  that  makes  a  heaven  of  this  dull 
and  barren  earth.  Cut  out  the  'r'  alone  and 
there  remains  a  warm,  deceitful  bud,  that 
sweetens  breath  and  keeps  the  peace  in 
countless  homes  whose  masters  frequent 
clubs. 

"After  all,  Bottom  was  right — 

"'Good  hay.  sweet  hay,   hath   no  fellow.'-" 
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SHOULD  EVERY  CHILD  STUDY  LATIN 
AND  GBEEK. 


Several  interesting  and  important  educa- 
tional topics  are  touched  upon  by  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  professor  of  history  and  art  of  teach- 
ing in  Harvard  University,  in  his  volume  of 
essays  entitled  "The  Modern  School." 

In  his  insistence  upon  going  directly  for 
the  end  sought,  instead  of  seeking  to  develop 
mental  strength  in  the  abstract  by  purely 
disciplinary  studies.  Prof.  Hanus  fa.Us  in  with 
the  modern  school  of  psychology,  which 
would  stamp  each  educational  ticket  ''not 
good  on  any  other  line."  It  used  to  be  held 
that  a  given  amount  of  brain  force,  no  matter 
by  what  exercise  it  was  acquired,  could  be 
transferred  at  will  to  another  department  of 
scholarship— that  the  mental  eflfort  required 
to  memorize  Greek  paradigms  would  come 
back  with  usury  in  the  ease  with  which  other 
things  could  be  memorized;  that  the  reason- 
ing power  developed  by  mathematics  would 
be  equally  serviceable  in  another  field.  The 
newer  psychology  doubts  this.  "It  is  false," 
says  Prof.  Hanus,  "to  assume  that  because  a 
youth  has  studied  Greek  and  Latin  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  has  been  trained  to  apply  him- 
self with  vigor  and  success  to  any  problem 
that  may  be  presented  to  him.  The  truth  is 
that  he  has  been  trained  primarily  to  study 
languages,  and,  in  particular,  Greek  and 
Latin;  and  only  incidentally  to  exercise  his 
mental  powers  on  intellectual  problems  out- 
side of  the  field  of  linguistic  study." 

In  place,  then,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  Prof.  Hanus  would  have  the  class- 
ical literatures  in  translation:  "What 
secondary  school  pupil  can  appreciate  Hom- 
er, or  Xenophon,  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Cicero 
in  the  original,  as  he  can  appreciate  them 
in  admirable  translations?"  He  would  not 
exclude  Greek  and  Latin  altogether,  but  after 
such  literary  study,  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  a  serious  study  of  French  and 
German,  he  would  have  a  brief  course  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  both,  intended  primarily 
for  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  history 
and  structure  of  English.  Aside  from  these 
literary  studies,  the  author  would  make  the 
high  school  course  extremely  comprehensive, 
and  would  carry  the  elective  system  as  far 
as  possible.  Here,  however,  he  guards 
against  misapprehension:  "I  would  not  have 
a  child  12  or  13  years  old  freely  choose  his 
course  of  study.  But  I  would  have  his  train- 
ing from  his  13th  year  onward,  a  training 
to  choice."  It  will  be  seen  from  the  viows 
cited  that  Prof.  Hanus  has  raised  sonip  very 


important  educational  questions,  and  his 
book  will  receive  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in 
schools.  It  should  also  have  a  wide  reading 
among  the  parents  of  school  children. 


"Time  in  Italy  is  kept  in  a  way  somewhat 
different  from  the  way  which  obtains  in  this 
country,"  said  an  observant  man,  "but  there 
is  nothing  about  the  system  that  would  con- 
fuse the  American  once  he  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  it.  Throughout  the  civil  day  the 
hours  are  reckoned  consecutively,  beginning 
with  midnight.  Speaking  of  the  Italian  sys- 
tem, a  traveler  says  that  noon  is  12  o'clock; 
then  follow  13  o'clock,  14  o'clock  and  so  on 
up  to  24  o'clock  or  midnight.  Each  day  has 
its  own  system  of  hours,  and  this  is  carried 
to  the  logical  conclusion  that  after  midnight 
the  times  are  reckoned,  not  as  24.01,  etc., 
but  as  o.oi,  0.02,  *  *  *  0.59,  because  these  be- 
long to  the  new  day,  not  to  the  old.  Thus, 
all  the  difficulties  of  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  time 
vanish.  The  Italian  railway  time  tables  are 
absolutely  unambiguous;  no  typographical 
device  such  as  the  use  of  black-faced  type, 
is  necessary  to  re-enforce  the  letter  A.  M. 
and  P.  M.  Yet,  I  suppose,  in  spite  of  the 
care  taken  to  distinguish  morning  and  after- 
noon hours  in  our  time  tables,  we  have  all 
at  some  time  or  other  made  this  blunder  of 
confusing  them.  In  Italian  time  tables  black- 
faced  figures  are  used  for  the  important  fast 
trains.'  It  required  some  time  to  get  used 
to  the  method  of  indicating  the  time.  For 
instance,  under  I  you  have  13;  under  II,  14, 
and  so  on,  with  24  under  XII.  For  the  first 
twelve  hours  you  use  one  set  of  figures;  for 
the  second,  the  other.  But  it  is  also  easy  to 
begin  by  associating  15,  18,  21  with  3,  6,  9 
P.  M.  At  first  there  was  a  tendency  to  think 
of  17  o'clock,  for  instance,  as  equivalent  to 
7  instead  of  S  P.  M.,  as  if  the  decimal  system 
had  been  introduced  into  our  reckoning  of 
hours.     But  this  soon  disappeared. 


The  boy  was  studying  grammar,  and  you 
know  how  confusing  that  is.  Well,  the  other 
day  the  teacher  said  to  him:  "What  is  the 
masculine  of  laundress?"  Of  course  the  boy 
didn't  have  time  to  look  it  up  or  think  it  out 
very  carefully,  so  he  answered:  "Chinaman." 


Dawkins — And  was  it  very  hot  in  India? 

Jawkins — Hot!  Simply  melting.  Why,  «ne 
of  our  fellows  stayed  out  too  long  in  the  sun 
one  day,  and  had  to  be  ladled  back  to  his 
bungalow. 
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OXJB  FBIEND  KATE. 


What  may  be  called  "guessing-  games"  are 
all  the  rage  just  now.  We  submit  a  sweet 
bunch  of  Kates  for  the  improvement  of  the 
guessing  qualities  of  our  readers.  There  are 
fifty  of  them  and  when  through  you  may 
know  what  Katy  Did. 

I.  Never  tells  the  exact  truth. 
.    2.     Has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

3.  Is  dainty,  frail  and  gentle. 

4.  Puts  things  out  of  order. 

5.  Keeps  nothing  to  herself. 

6.  Is  entirely  devoted  to  a  special  object. 

7.  Is  humble,  and  always  expressing  re- 
gret. 

8.  Resigns  the  honors  to  others. 

9.  Is  a  fervent  pleader. 

10.  Is  a  perplexing  person,  hard  to  be 
understood. 

II.  Does  good  work  in  developing  both 
the  mental  and  physical  powers. 

12.  Has  strong  influence  for  evil;  she  ex- 
cites and  stupefies  with  poison. 

13.  Is  unreliable  and  deceitful. 

14.  Is  a  sparkling  creature. 

15.  Entirely  destroys  what  she  does  not 
approve. 

16.  Helps  people  out  of  all  their  difficul- 
ties." 

17.  Ofifended,  will  invoke  vengeance. 

18.  Will  die  if  deprived  of  air. 

19.  Kindly  points  out  the  way. 

20.  Will  ably  and  eloquently  defend  your 
cause. 

21.  Will  prove  your  entire  innocence. 

22.  Entangles  people  in  her  own  difficul- 
ties. 

23.  Is  a  business  woman,  concerned  in 
large  ventures. 

24.  Dries  fruit  and  fish  for  household  use. 

25.  Strives  to  make  people  friendly  and 
peaceable. 

26.  Takes  up  her  residence  with  you  as 
one  of  the  family. 

27.  Seizes  upon  and  appropriates  your 
property. 

28.  Assists  in  the  work  of  reconciliation 
and  clearing  up  of  misunderstandings. 

29.  Is  interested  in  arts,  constructions  and 
manufactures. 

30.  Twists  up  and  tangles  whatever  she  has 
a  hand  in. 

31.  Is  not  as  fastidious  in  language  and 
deportment  as  she  should  be. 

^.  Invokes  the  wrath  of  the  Church 
against  her  enemies. 

33.  Helps  her  friends  in  moving  from  their 
old  homes. 


34.  Is  of  equal  assistance  in  helping  them 
to  find  new  ones. 

35.  Declares  that  nothing  equals  a  good 
digestion. 

36.  Is  the  very  soul  of  truth  and  probity. 
ZT-     Is  involved   in   frequent  quarrels  with 

her  neighbors. 

38.  Has  not  always  been  strictly  honest  in 
her  business  matters. 

39.  Instils  into  the  minds  of  others  the 
good  principles  in  which  she  herself  was 
brought  up. 

40.  Has  her  trees  full  of  birds  in  the 
springtime. 

41.  Proceeds  to  make  a  statement  about 
her  subject. 

42.  Displays  with  pride  the  evidence  of 
her  attainments. 

43.  Settles  all  matters  of  dispute  by  legal 
process. 

44.  Finds  her  health  undermined  and  seeks, 
professional  aid. 

45.  On  the  contrary,  determines  to  let 
Mother  Nature  in  her  own  haunts  effect  a 
cure. 

46.  Pays  back  the  good  or  evil  she  re- 
ceives. 

47.  Divides  things  into  two  equal  parts. 

48.  Is  in  high  ecclesiastical  authority. 

49.  Helps  the  machinery  of  life  to  run. 
smoothly. 

50.  Has  a  twin  sister  exactly  like  herself. 
The  answers  are  as  follows: 

1.  Prevaricate. 

2.  Prognosticate. 

3.  Delicate. 

4.  Dislocate. 

5.  Communicate. 

6.  Dedicate. 

7.  Deprecate. 

8.  Abdicate. 

9.  Supplicate. 

10.  Intricate. 

11.  Educate. 

12.  Intoxicate. 

13.  Equivocate. 

14.  Coruscate. 

15.  Eradicate. 

16.  Extricate. 

17.  Implicate. 

18.  Suffocate. 

19.  Indicate. 

20.  Advocate. 

21.  Vindicate. 

22.  Implicate. 

23.  Syndicate. 

24.  Dessicate. 

25.  Pacilicate. 

26.  Domesticate. 
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27 

Confiscate. 

28 

Placate. 

29 

Fabricate. 

30 

Complicate. 

31 

Indelicate. 

32 

Excommunicate. 

33 

Vacate. 

34 

Locate. 

35 

Masticate. 

36 

Authenticate. 

37 

Altercate. 

38 

Defalcate. 

39 

Inculcate. 

40 

Nidificate. 

41 

Predicate. 

42 

Certificate. 

43 

Adjudicate. 

44 

Medicate. 

45 

Rusticate. 

46 

Reciprocate. 

47 

Bifurcate. 

48 

Pontificate. 

49 

Lubricate. 

50 

Duplicate. 

ETJBBAH! 

Shall  we  give  up  shouting  "Hurrah!"  and 
cry  out  "Banzai?"  Here  is  what  a  writer  in 
London  Truth  says: 

"In  shouting  'Hurrah'  we  are  (in  these 
days  unconsciously)  repeating  the  victorious 
cry  of  the  Cossack  Tartars  in  pursuit  of  their 
enemies — a  cognate  word  to  the  'Maro'  of 
our  Indian  cavalry  as  they  encourage  each 
other  to  strike.  Both  words  simply  mean 
'Kill!'  I  suggest  that  we  now  adopt  for  this 
purpose  the  popular  and  victorious  cry  of 
'Banzai!'  which  means  simply  'success'  or 
'good  fortune.'  Not  only  will  this  be  a  com- 
pliment to  our  Japanese  allies,  but  it  will  sup- 
ply a  more  suitable  cry  for  civil  occasions. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  to  greet,  say,  a 
Lord  Mayor,  or  royalty,  or  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, with  'Banzai!'  than  with  a  Cossack  howl 
for  their  blood."  Not  quite  so  fast.  Our 
good  friend  across  the  water  must  be  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  word  "Hur- 
rah" comes  from  an  ancient  German  root, 
"hurren,"  which  means  whir,  whirl,  and  from 
which  we  have  the  words  hurry  and  whir. 
The  derivation  from  a  Cossack  war-cry  is  en- 
tirely untenable. 

Nor  is  the  definition  of  the  Japanese  cry 
of  gratulation  and  victory,  "banzai!"  correct. 
It  simply  means  "ten  thousand."  "Years"  is 
understood  after  it.  "Ten  thousand  years," 
to  the  Japanese,  means  what  Americans 
understand  by  "forever."     The  complete  cry 


is  "Hail  Nippon  banzai!" — Nippon  being  the 
Japanese  name  for  their  country.  The  phrase 
means,  as  we  would  put  it  in  English,  "Japan 
forever!"  or  "Long  live  Japan!" 

The  suggestion  that  English  or  Americans 
should  substitute  banzai  for  hurrah,  is  absurd. 
Each  people  has  its  own  interjections  and  ex- 
clamations, and  they  can  no  more  be  changed 
than  can  the  modes  of  thought  of  which  they 
are  the  expression.  In  point  of  fact,  hurrah 
is  what  may  be  termed  the  literary  mode  of 
expression  for  a  large  number  of  exclama- 
tions, used  by  enthusiastic  people,  which  are 
more  often  mere  inarticulate  whoops  than 
syllabled  words.  Hurrah  for  the  old-time 
word! 


THE  SEIDDLE  NAKE. 


Few  persons  realize  how  modern  is  the 
custom,  among  English-speaking  races,  of 
having  more  than  one  given  name. 

It  became  a  common  practice  only  in  the 
last  century. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  few  people  of  fashion,  or  who  aped  fashion, 
began  to  give  their  children  two  names  at 
baptism,  but  it  was  considered  a  ridiculous 
affectation.  It  was  regarded  somewhat  as  a 
hyphenated  name  is  now,  and  it  was  not 
thought  that  the  custom  would  spread. 

But  with  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury up  sprang  the  double  first  names,  and 
soon  every  child,  no  matter  what  the  station 
in  life  of  its  parents,  was  sure  to  get  two 
names  at  christening,  if  it  did  not  get  more. 

Instances  of  persons  with  two  given  names 
in  England  before  that  time  are  so  few  that 
they  are  set  down  in  history  as  curiosities. 
Thus  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  born  in  1621,  -was  always  re- 
ferred to  by  his  enemies  contemptuously  as 
"that  two-named  man,"  and  Oliver  Goldsmith 
ridiculed  the  "folly"  of  two  or  more  names 
in  his  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  iff  1761,  when  it 
was  just  becoming  the  fashion. 

Of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  only  three  had  more  than  one 
Christian  name,  and  of  the  Generals  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution — 76  in  number,  not 
including  the  foreign  noblemen — only  one, 
Samuel  H.  Parsons,  was  possessed  of  a 
"double  first"  in  names. 

It  is  rather  a  shock  to  us  to  imagine  the 
possibility  of  the  more  prominent  men  of  the 
Revolution  having  more  than  one  Christian 
name.  Would  it  be  possible  to  regard 
George  Q.  Washington  with  the  same  rever- 
ence  as   George   Washington?     Or  to   look 
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upon  Nathanael  Ezra  Greene  with  the  same 
feeling  as  Nathanael  Greene? 

In  speaking  of  our  heroes  we  are  apt,  if 
they  have  more  than  one  given  name  as 
modern  heroes  have,  to  use  the  surname  only. 
We  say  Grant  and  Sherman  a  hundred  times 
where  we  say  William  T.  Sherman  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  once.  Yet  we  are  as  likely 
to  say  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson as  we  are  to  say  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. 

The  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  old 
Romans,  who  usually  had  at  least  three 
names.  We  speak  of  Caesar  or  of  Juliu,-; 
Caesar,  but  who  knows  Caius  J.  Caesar  or 
C.  Julius? 

The  first  prominent  man  of  Revolutionary 
times  in  America  to  give  his  son  two  names 
at  baptism  was  John  Adams,  who  named  his 
boy  John  Quincy,  and,  although  the  boy 
subsequently  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  fact  that  he  had  two  Christian 
names  was  looked  upon  as  an  affectation, 
and  rather  detracted  from  his  popularity 
among  the  people  at  large. 

Nowadays,  however,  a  man  may  have  as 
many  given  names  as  he  pleases  without  ex- 
citing remark,  though  if  he  is  in  politics  he 
would  better  use  only  two  of  them. 


THE  PROVERBIAL   CAT. 


Cat  proverbs,  taken  all  round,  betray  an 
undercurrent  of  respect.  "When  the  cat's 
away  the  mice  will  play,"  for  example. 
"He's  over  auld  a  cat  to  draw  a  strae  before" 
is  a  good  Scotch  variant  of  the  proverb 
touching  the  capture  of  old  birds  with  chaff. 
"See  wjiich  way  the  cat  jumps"  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  purposeful  discretion  of  the  cat. 
Two  sayings  recur  to  mind  in  association 
with  the  cat's  proverbial  nine  lives:  "Care 
killed  the  cat"  and  "Curiosity  killed  the  cat." 
The  first,  if  taken  literally,  is  ironical;  on  no 
living  creature  do  its  cares  lie  more  lightly 
than  on  the  cat.  She  never  worries;  if  we  all 
could  take  things  as  calmly  as  the  cat  does 
we  should  hear  much  less  about  nervous  dis- 
eases and  the  devastating  consequences  of 
modern  hurried  life.  But  the  proverb  is 
really  only  another  way  of  saying  "A  cat  has 
nine  lives" — in  other  words,  care  will  kill  any- 
thing, even  a  cat.  "A  cat  may  look  at  a  king" 
is  by  way  of  crystallizing  the  privileges  of 
humility.  We  never'saw  a  king  and  a  cat  to- 
gether, but  are  certain  self-possession  would 
be  as  noticeable  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other.  The  Flemings  went  a  long  step  fur- 
ther; their  proverb  in  the  same  sense  is,  "The 


cat  is  the  Emperor's  cousin."  "All  cats  are 
gray  in  the  dark"  is  a  particularly  sound 
proverb.  In  the  first  place  it  conveys  a  curi- 
ous fact  in  optics  and  natural  history;  any  cat 
save  a  snow-white  one  appears  gray  at  night, 
whether  tabby  or  tortoise-shell,  and  the  rule 
applies  to  the  whole  tribe;  the  tiger  himself 
looks  gray  in  the  moonlight,  though  you  see 
him  at  three  paces'  distance.  In  the  second 
•  place,  all  cats  are,  morally  speaking,  uncertain 
as  to  their  behavior  after  nightfall. 


NEUTRALITY, 


Karl  Ewald,  the  celebrated  Danish  humor- 
ist, prints  in  the  Copenhagen  Politiken  a 
sketch  with  some  humor  and  a  great  deal 
more  of  point. 

St.  Peter  presents  himself  before  the  throne 
of  grace  and  furnishes  details  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  conflict.  When  he  has  finished,  the 
Russian  angel  approaches  the  Master  and 
thus  beseeches  him: 

"Help  Russia,  Lord!  Help  the  Orthodox 
Russians!  The  czar  remembers  you  in  St. 
Petersburg;  he  prays  to  you  in  Moscow;  he 
worships  you  at  Kasan!" 

"Away  with  the  Russians,  unjust  and 
cruel!"  cries  the  Finnish  angel,  and  bursts 
into  tears. 

The  French  angel  steps  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  Eternal  Father.  "Be  on  the  side  of 
the  Russians,  or  else  all  France  will  be  bank- 
rupt!" 

To  the  left,  the  English  angel  whispers, 
"Grant  victory  to  the  Japanese,  for  we  have 
no  chance  to  come  to  their  succor!" 

"Plague  take  you  two!"  cries  the  Chinese 
angel  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

"Where  is  the  Japanese  angel?"  the  Lord 
demands.    "I  do  not  see  him." 

"He  has  left  for  the  scene  of  war,"  replies 
St.  Peter.  "He  wanted  to  be  in  time  for  a 
bombardment  of  Port  Arthur." 

Jehovah  scrutinized  one  after  the  other,  all 
the  angels  assembled  before  him.  Then  a 
smile  crossed  his  countenance.  "See  to  it, 
St.  Peter."  said  he.  "We  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality." 


The  name  of  this  trainer  is  Jas. 

Some  savage  old  lions  he  tas; 
He  will,  I  dare  say, 
Be  discovered  some  day 

Inside  of  their  various  fras. 


There  was  a  co-ed  from  Cayenne 

Who  ale  onions,  club  cheese  and  senne-seniic, 

Till  a  bad   fright  one  day 

Took  her  breath  quite  away. 
And  we  hope  she  won't  find  it  agenne 
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A  LATIir  FABLE. 


There  was  formerly  standing  on  a  wooded 
mountain  a  small  pine,  which  said  to  itself: 

"My  leaves  are  not  so  beautiful  as  those  of 
other  trees.  I  have  only  spines.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  leaves — better,  however,  than 
the  other  trees  have.  I  would  that  I  might 
have  golden  leaves." 

Night  came  and  the  little  tree  slept.  In 
the  morning  it  awoke  and  had  golden  leaves. 
It  was  beautiful,  and  said  to  itself: 

"Now  I  am  the  most  beautiful  of  all  trees." 

At  that  very  moment  a  man  passe.d  by, 
bearing  a  bag  upon  his  shoulders.  He  saw 
the  pine  tree  shining  with  leaves  of  gold. 

"Ah!  ha!  I  am  fortunate,"  he  exclaimed, 
"for  I  have  long  hoped  for  riches  that  grew 
upon  a  tree."  With  which  saying  straightway 
he  approached  and  plucked  off  all  the  leaves 
and  bore  them  away  in  his  bag.  Thus  the 
little  tree  was  left  naked,  not  only  of  leaves, 
but  even  of  spines. 

"Surely  I  was  unwilling  to  have  spines,  nor 
was  I  willing  to  have  leaves  such  as  other 
trees  have,"  said  the  little  pine.  "I  am  not 
willing  again  to  have  leaves  of  gold.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  leaves  of  glass." 

Again  night  came  and  the  little  tree  slept. 
In  the  morning  it  had  leaves  of  glass.  It  was 
happy,  thinking  to  itself  that  it  was  most 
beautiful,  and  not  fearing  that  a  man  would 
come  who  would  pluck  its  leaves.  But  the 
wind  blew  and  all  its  leaves  were  broken  and 
fell  upon  the  ground.  Then  the  little  tree 
said  to  itself: 

"I  am  now  unwilling  to  be  better  than 
other  trees.  I  would  be  contented  with 
leaves  similar  to  theirs." 

The  next  day  it  was  green  with  leaves  like 
the  other  trees.  The  little  birds  were  not 
able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others,  but  a 
hungry  goat  came,  which,  seeing  the  little 
tree  covered  with  new  green  leaves,  ran  up  to 
it  and  devoured  them  all.  Then  all  of  the 
other  trees  made  fun  of  the  little  pine,  and  it 
was  very  sad.     It  said  to  itself: 

"I  am  unwilling  to  have  golden  leaves, 
which  a  man  may  pluck  6ff;  nor  do  I  wish  to 
have  leaves  of  glass  which  the  wind  may 
break;  nor  yet  do  I  wish  to  have  green 
leaves  which  the  goat  may  devour.  I  wish 
that  I  might  have  spines  again." 

On  the  next  day  the  little  pine,  having  been 
aroused,  saw  itself  covered  again  with  spines, 
and  it  was  happy.  The  little  birds  were  sing- 
ing in  its  branches,  and  they  were  very  happy. 
One  of  them  thus  sang  to  the  little  pine: 

"Beware  lest  again  you  desire  that  which 


God  has  denied  to  you,  for  He  knows  better 
than  we  ourselves  what  thing  and  what  sort 
of  a  thing  will  be  profitable  to  us." 


DOWN  EAST. 


There's  a  famous  fabled  country  never  seen 

by  mortal  eyes. 
Where  the  pumpkins  are  a'growing  and  the 

sun  is  said  J;o  rise; 
Which  man  doth  not  inhabit,  neither  reptile, 

bird,    nor    beast, 
And    this    famous   fabled   country  lies     away 

"Down  East." 

Once  a  man  in  Indiana  took  his  bundle  in 
his  hand 

And  came  to  New  York  city  to  see  this  fa- 
bled land; 

But  they  tell  him  in  the  morning  a  curious 
fact  at  least, 

That  he  hasn't  yet  begun  to  get  away  "Down 
East." 

Then  off  he  posts  for   Boston,   with   all  his 

main  and  might. 
And  puts  up  at  the  best  hotel,  quite  sure  that 

all  is  right. 
But  how  he  stares  on  learning,  as  he  leaves 

a  toothsome  feast. 
That   this    famous   fabled   country    is   farther 

still  "Down  East." 

So  on  he  goes  to  Portland,  with  his  bundle 

in  his  hand. 
And  sees  Munjoy,  great  joy  to  him,  for  this 

must  be  the  land, 
"Pooh,     nonsense,    man,    you're    crazy,    but 

doubt  not  in  the  least. 
You'll  go  a  long  chalk  further  ere  you'll  find 

'Down  East.'  " 

Then  off  through  mud  to  Bangor,  by  which 

he  soils  his  "drabs," 
The  first  that  meets  his  vision  is  a  pyramid 

of  slabs. 
"Why,  sure,"  says  he,  "  'tis  Egypt — here's  a 

pyramid  at  least," 
And   he   thought   that   with   a   vengeance  he 

had  found  "Down  East." 

Good  gracious!  yes;  he's  found  it,  see  how 

he  cuts  his  pranks. 
He's  sure  he  can't  go  further  for  the  piles  of 

boards  and  planks. 
So  pompously  he  questions  a  Pat  with  ample 

waist, 
Who  says,  "Oh.  jist  acrost  the  say,  ye'll  find 

'Down  Aist.'  " 

But  soon  he  spies  a  native,  who  was  "up  to 

snufF'  I  ween. 
Who,  pointing  o'er  a  precipice,  says,  "Don't 

you  see  something  green?" 
So  off  he  jumps  to  rise  no  more,  unless  he 

lives  on  yeast, 
And  this,  I  think,  should  be  his  drink,  away 

"Down  East." 
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ANSWERS. 


Q — What  is  the  "big  stick"  story  that  they 
refer  to  in  connection  with  President  Roose- 
velt? A — In  a  speech  delivered  at  Chicago 
on  April  2,  1903,  and  reprinted  in  the  author- 
ized edition  of  his  works,  President  Roose- 
velt said:  "There  is  a  homely  old  adage 
which  runs:  'Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick;  you  will  go  far.'  If«the  American  na- 
tion will  speak  softly,  and  yet  build  and  keep 
at  a  pitch  of  the  highest  training  a  thoroughly 
efficient  navy,  the  Monroe  doctrine  will  go 
far."  The  same  idea  runs  all  through  the 
President's  public  utterances,  in  total  disre- 
gard of  the  fact  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
was  never  seriously  threatened  by  any  nation 
during  the  70  years  when  our  navy  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  deterrent  force. 


Q  Will  the  people  in  the  newly  acquired 
islands  be  allowed  to  vote  for  President? 
A — The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  only  states  shall  choose  Presi- 
dential electors.  Our  island  possessions,  the 
Philippines,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  etc., 
are  not  states.  Hence  they  have  no  vote  for 
Presidential  electors.  Nor  have  the  people 
in  the  territories — New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Indian,  Oklahoma,  Alaska — because  they  do 
not  live  in  a  state. 


Q — Speaking  of  quotations,  did  you  ever 
hear  the  following  rendered  correctly:  "This 
is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it."— Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor?  A — Yes,  once  in  a  while 
we  get  the  right  thing.  What  is  a  quotation? 
Briefly,  the  repetition  of  something  that  some 
one  has  written  or  spoken.  At  Lincoln's  first 
reception  at  the  White  House  he  entered  the 
room  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  leaning  upon  his 
arm.  "Here  comes  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  Have  we  not  the 
right  to  quote  from  Lincoln  as  well  as  from 
Shakespeare?  Either  form  of  the  proposi- 
tion gives  us  a  correct  quotation  and  our 
error  may  be  regarding  the  author.  Shall 
we  say  that  Lincoln  made  an  error?  How  do 
we  know?  The  joke  was  a  good  one  no 
matter  who  thought  of  it,  and  that,  my  dear 
friend,  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 


Q — What  previous  wars  has  Japan  engaged 
in?  Who  were  her  commanders  in  former 
wars?  A — Modern  Japan  has  engaged  in  no 
foreign  war  except  that  with  China  in  1894 
and  Russia  in  1904.  There  was  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Japan  in  1868  and  considerable  fight- 
ing.    There  was  a  rebellion  in   1877  in  which 


the  government  party  practically  annihilated 
the  rebels.  The  only  experience  in  war  that 
the  Japanese  have  had  was  in  the  war  with 
China  and  the  present  war  with  Russia.  The 
military  system  was  organized  in  1876. 
Among  the  Japanese  commanders  in  1894 
were  Generals  Nodzu,  Oyama,  and  Katsura, 
and  Prince  Komatso. 


Q — How  did  the  motto,  "In  God  We  Trust" 
come  to  be  placed  on  the  United  States 
coins?  A — It  is  said  to  have  been. suggested 
to  Salmon  P.  Chase  in  1861,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  letter  from  a 
resident  of  Maryland,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  James  Pollock,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pollock  in  his  report  for 
1862  discussed  the  matter,  but  Congress  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  Mr.  Chase  in  his  next 
annual  report  again  brought  up  the  subject, 
and  suggested  that  the  motto  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  taken  from  the  national  hymn,  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  be  adopted  on  coins. 
Thereupon  a  two-cent  bronze  piece  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  the  following  year, 
April  22,  1864,  and  upon  this  the  motto  was 
first  stamped.  By  the  fifth  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1865,  the  Director 
of 'the  Mint  was  authorized  to  place  the 
motto  upon  all  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
the  United  States. 


Q — What  is  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
saying,  "Tell  it  not  in  Gath?"  A — Gath  was 
one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines  and  as 
it  stood  on  the  frontier  of  Judah  it  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  between  those 
two  peoples.  Hence  the  passage  in  2  Samuel 
I,  19  and  20:  "The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 
upon  thy  high  places;  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in 
the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of 
the  Philistines  rejoice;  lest  the  daughters  of 
the  uncircumcised  triumph."  And  from  this, 
the  saying,  "Tell  it  not  in  Gath"  has  become 
synonymous  with  "Tell  it  not  among  our 
enemies." 


Q_What  are  the  names  of  the  wedding 
anniversaries  and  when  do  they  occur?  A — 
We  have  no  standard  of  authority.  In  Amer- 
ica the  following  are  recognized: 

Year.  Name. 

First   Iron 

Fifth Wooden 

Tenth    Tin 

Fifteenth  Crystal 

Twentieth   China 
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Twenty-fifth  Silver 

Thirtieth   ? Cotton 

Thirty-fifth  Linen    ■ 

Fortieth Woolen 

Forty-fifth Silk 

Fiftieth    Gold 

Seventy-fifth   Diamond 

In    England    they    chart   the    anniversaries 
thus: 

1st  Anniversary- — Cotton  Wedding. 

2d  Anniversary — Paper  WeSding. 

3d  Anniversary — Leather  Wedding. 

Sth  Anniversary — Wooden  Wedding. 

7th  Anniversary — Woolen  Wedding, 
loth  Anniversary — Tin  Wedding. 
I2th  Anniversary — Silk     and     Fine     Linen 
Wedding. 

15th  Anniversary — Crystal  Wedding. 
20th  Anniversary — China  Wedding. 
25th  Anniversary — Silver  Wedding. 
30th  Anniversary — Pearl  Wedding. 
40th  Anniversary — Ruby  Wedding. 
50th  Anniversary — Golden  Wedding. 
60th  Anniversary — Diamond  Wedding. 


Q — Did  Alexander  Hamilton  have  a  son 
who,  like  himself,  was  killed  in  a  duel?  A — 
Alexander  Hamilton's  eldest  son,  Philip,  was 
killed  by  G.  L  Eaker,  in  a  duel  which  oc- 
curred in  1802.  One  writer,  in  describing  the 
duel  in  which  the  great  Hamilton  fell,  says: 
"At  the  first  fire  Hamilton  fell,  mortally 
wounded,*  on  the  same  spot  where,  a  short 
time  previously,  his  eldest  son  had  been  killed 
in  a  duel."  The  trouble  which  terminated  in 
the  death  of  young  Philip  Hamilton  grew  out 
of  the  political  differences  and  conflicts  which 
arose  after  the  death  of  Washington,  and 
which  finally  culminated  in  the  killing  of 
Hamilton  by  Aaron  Burr. 


Q — How  many  vice  presidents  have  tried 
for  the  nomination  of  president,  how  manj- 
nominated  and  how  many  have  been  elected? 
A — John  Adams  was  vice  president  during 
both  of  Washington's  terms,  and  then  was 
elected  president.  Thomas  Jefierson  was 
vice  president  under  Adams,  and  was  twice 
elected  president.  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
vice  president  during  Jackson's  second  ternv, 
and  then  was  elected  president  in  1836  to  suc- 
ceed Jackson.  He  w.as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  a  second  term,  but  was  defeated 
by  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Millard  Fillmore, 
a  Whig,  was  vice  president  under  General 
Taylor,  and  by  the  death  of  the  latter  became 
president  in  1853.  Ha  was  the  Know-Noth- 
ing  candidate  lor  president  in  1856.  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  the  vice  president  elected  in  1880, 


became  president  by  Garfield's  death.  He 
desired  the  Republican  nomination  in  1884, 
but  it  went  to  Blaine.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
became  president  by  the  death  of  McKinley, 
and  is  now  his  party's  nominee. 


Q — Why  are  our  Presidents  inaugurated 
on  the  4th  of  March?  A— Because  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  appointed  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  January,  1789,  for  the  people  to 
choose  electors;  the  first  Wednesday  in  Feb- 
ruary for  the  electors  to  choose  a  President, 
and  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  for  the 
government  to  go  into  operation  under  the 
new  Constitution.  The  last  named  day,  in 
1789,  fell  on  March  4;  hence  March  4  follow- 
ing the  election  of  a  President  is  the  day 
appointed  for  his  inauguration.  By  the  .Act 
of  1792  it  was  provided  that  the  Presidential 
term  of  four  years  should  commence  on 
March  4.  By  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution made  in  1804,  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  not  elect  a  President  by 
March  4,  the  Vice  President  becomes  Presi- 
dent. March  4  is  thus  virtually  made  by  the 
Constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  statute,  the 
day  when  a  new  Presidential  term  begins. 


Q — If  A  and  B  marry  sisters  would  they  be 
brothers-in-law?  A — Yes,  they  are  legal 
brothers-in-law  in  the  United  States.  The 
Standard  Dictionary  defines  brother-in-law 
as  follows:  A  husband's  brother,  a  wife's 
brother,  a  sister's  husband;  loosely  in  Eng- 
land and  legally  in  the  United  States;  a  wife's 
sister's  husband. 


Q — When  arid  how  did  the  cry,  "He's  all 
right!"  originate?  A — This  cry  originated  as 
a  term  of  reproach  against  the  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Prohibitionists  in.  1884.  He 
had  been  a  Republican  party  leader,  and,  as 
the  only  effect  of  his  candidature  was  to  draw 
oflf  a  portion  of  the  Republican  vote,  he  was 
roundly  denounced  by  his  former  associates. 
They  started  to  cry  "What  is  the  matter  with 
St.  John?"  The  answer  to  this  was,  "Oh, 
he's  all  right!"  This  was  accompanied  with 
a  significant  shake  of  the  head,  which  was 
meant  to  imply  that  the  Democratic  barrel 
had  been  tapped  for  St.  John,  and  that  he 
was  abundantly  supplied  with  lucre  and  liquid 
refreshments.  The  Prohibitionists  adopted 
the  cry  and  used  it  during  the  canvass  of  1884. 
When- their  convention  met  at  Indianapolis  in 
May,  1888,  St.  John,  who  was  made  the  per- 
manent chairman,  was  greeted  by  a  chorus  of 
voices.  "What's  the  matter  with  St.  John?" 
and  the  answering  shout  from  the  multitude 
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came,  "He's  all  right!"  The  cycling  world 
took  up  the  cry  and  used  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  have  been  given  credit  for  its 
birth. 


Q — In  old-time  records  of  Massachusetts 
we  often  note  that  a  man  was  a  "Freeman" 
in  such  a  year.  What  was  a  "Freeman?" 
A — The  charter  which  King  Charles  gave  in 
1628  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  pro- 
vided that  the  patentees  (incorporators)  "and 
all  such  others  as  shall  hereafter  be  admitted 
and  made  free  of  the  Company  and  Society," 
should  constitute  "one  body  corporate  and 
politique  in  fact  and  name;" — "should  pass 
lawes  not  contrarie  to  the  lawes  of  this  our 
realme  of  England;"  and  in  other  respects 
should  maintain  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince. It  was  enacted  by  the  General  Court 
(that  is,  the  representatives  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Company  in  New  England),  at  the 
session  in  May,  1631,  "In  order  that  the 
body  of  the  commons  may  be  preserved  of 
good  and  honest  men,"  .  .  .  "that,  for  the 
time  to  come,  none  should  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  body  politic,  but  such  as  were 
church  members."  Application  must  be 
made  by  an  individual,  accompanied  with  his 
minister's  certificate  of  good  standing  in  the 
church;  and  then  permission  being  given  by 
the  Court,  the  freeman's  oath  must  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate.  The  "freeman"  had  a 
right  to  vote  in  elections  of  governor,  deputy 
and  assistants;  and,  before  the  representative 
system  commenced,  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Court.  He  might  become  a  magis- 
trate, officer,  juryman,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  had 
peculiar  rights  in  the  distribution  of  lands. 


Q — ^What  is  the  origin  of  Hallowe'en?  A — 
The  word  "hallow"  is  the  same  as  "holy,"  and 
"hallowe'en"  means  "holy  evening."  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  calendar  of  saints,  Novem- 
ber I  is  held  sacred  to  "all  saints."  The  day 
was  dedicated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV,  early  in 
the  seventh  century,  when  he  transformed  the 
Pantheon  in  Rome — a  building  still  in  exis- 
tence— from  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the 
Roman  gods,  as  its  name,  which  is  Greek, 
signifies — "pan,"  all,  and  "theos,"  a  god — to 
a  church  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
all  the  martyrs.  The  evening  before,  that  of 
October  31,  became,  in  those  superstitious 
centuries,  an  evening  of  observances  of  vari- 
ous rites  derived  from  paganism. 


of  Millerism  was  William  Miller,  a  farmer  of 
Northern  New  York,  who  in  1812  was  cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  volunteers  organized  to 
protect  the  frontier.  His  opportunities  for 
education  were  slight,  and  he  seems  never  to 
have  been  master  of  what  are  supposed  to  be 
necessary  resources  for  Biblical  criticism;  but 
in  1833  he  began  to  lecture  on  the  speedy 
second  coming  of  Christ,  announcing  that,  in 
accordance  with  his  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies,  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed  in 
1843.  His  confidence  in  this  belief,  and  readi- 
ness in  defending  it,  attracted  many,  and  it 
is  said  that  about  1840  his  disciples  numbered 
nearly  50,000.  We  do  not  find  the  date  of  the 
first  church  organization  given,  but  it  was 
certainly  prior  to  1840.  In  that  year  a  semi- 
monthly journal  was  started  in  Boston  to  aid 
in  spreading  the  new  faith.  The  date  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  destruction 
of  the  world  was  first  fixed  in  October,  1842, 
and  that  failing,  other  dates  were  chosen  by 
the  sect,  with  equal  ill  success,  in  1843,  1847, 
1848,  1857,  and  1861.  Notwithstanding  the 
repeated  errors  into  which  they  fell  with  re- 
gard to  the  date  of  the  second  advent,  the 
numbers  of  the  sect  were  said  to  steadily  in- 
crease until  after  Miller's  death  in  1849,  when 
there  was  a  division  in  their  views,  and  sub- 
sequently a  great  falling  off  in  their  numbers. 


Q — We  read  of  "Corn"  in  the  Bible.  Was 
it  the  Indian  corn  that  we  have  today?  I 
thought  that  was  found  first  in  America.  A — 
Indian  corn,  or  maize,  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  was  unknown  in  the  Old  World  until 
after  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  Co- 
lumbus. Hence,  the  word  "corn"  in  the  Bible 
never  means  Indian  corn.  When  the  Bible 
was  translated  into  English,' it  was  by  trans- 
lators living  in  England,  and  they  used  the 
word  "corn"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish use  it  today.  When  an  Englishman  says 
"corn"  he  means  any  grain  used  for  bread- 
stuffs — wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats.  In  Scot- 
land, "corn"  generally  means  oats.  Where 
the  word  "corn"  is  used  in  the  Bible,  it  may 
mean  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  millet  or  dourra. 
The  translators  followed  English  usage,  and 
instead  of  giving  the  specific  name  of  the 
grain,  where  given  in  the  original,  used 
"corn."  If  you  will  read  "grain"  instead,  you 
will  get  the  correct  idea. 


Q — When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  Millerites.  Can  you  tell 
us  something  about  them?    A — The  founder 


Note.  W.  F.  C.  writes:  "The  following 
answer  to  a  query  which  may  some  day  come 
to  you  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  of  inter- 
est.    I  clipped  it  from  a  very  old  paper." 

Seldom,   if  ever,   do  the  numerals   on   the 
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dial  of  a  clock  or  watch  attract  notice  fur- 
ther than  to  satisfy  the  inquiry  "What  time 
is  it?"  Nevertheless  there  is  a  history  worth 
the  reading  on  the  face  of  every  clock  and 
watch  made. 

The  Roman  numeral  for  four  is  IV. — except 
on  a  timekeeper.  There  instead  of  IV.  will 
be  found  IIII.  always.  Why  is  this?  Why 
are  four  I's  any  more  correct  on  watches  than 
they  would  be  for  chapters  in  books,  and  the 
like? 

They  are  not.  IV.,  when  Roman  numerals 
are  employed,  ought  to  be  used  to  designate 
four  just  as  much  in  one  place  as  in  another, 
and  would  be  but  for  the  presumption  of 
Charles  V.  of  France,  better  known  as 
"Charles  the  Wise,"  a  title  which  may  have 
been  deserved  so  far  as  his  being  a  wise  ruler 
is  concerned,  but  certainly  not  as  regards 
learning. 

When  the  first  clock  constructed,  in  the 
year  1370,  was  made  by  Henry  Vick  and  was 
presented  to  this  "wise"  being,  he  of  course 
wanted  to  air  his  "learning"  by  finding  fault 
with  it,  for  he  fancied  (as,  alas,  a  good  many 
people  yet  do),  that  to  criticise  a  thing  shows 
great  scholarship  and  shrewdness.  Not  un- 
derstanding all  the  wheels  and  machinery  of 
the  clock,  however,  he  resorted  to  the  figures 
on  the  dial,  which  he  could  comprehend,  and 
so  said  condescendingly  to  Mr.  Vick: 

"Yes,  the  clock  works  well  enough,  but  the 
figures  on  the  face  are  all  wrong.  Where 
you  have  IV.  it  should  be  four  I's." 

"Your  majesty  is  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Vick. 

"I  am  never  wrong,"  thundered  the  king. 
"Take  it  away  and  correct  the  mistake." 

"Corrected"  it  had  to  be,  therefore:  and 
from  that  time  until  now  the  four  of  a  clock 
or  watch  has  been  IIII.  instead  of  IV. — a 
lasting  memory  of  the  ignorance  of  "Charles 
the  Wise." 


THE  BEATTTIFTTL  BALLAD 
WASKA  WEE. 


OF 


G.  D.  writes:  "I  have  long  wanted  to 
know  the  answer  to  this  charade.  Since  you 
are  in  that  line  perhaps  you  can  tell  me.  It 
is  by  Carolyn  Wells:" 

I  walked  across  my  first. 

With  my  second  in  my  arms. 
In  hopes  that  I  might  find  my  whole 

At  one  of  the  nearby  farms. 
Success  my  efforts  crowned. 

My  whole  came  at  my  beck; 
I  left  my  one  and  two,  and  said, 
"Be  sure  to  wring  its  neck." 
How  would  Laundress  fit  in? — Ed. 


Lady  Tourist — This  must  be  a  very  healthy 
village.     Now,  what  may  the  death  rate  be? 

Old  Inhabitant — Wonderful  steady,  ma'am, 
wonderful  steady.  One  death  to  each  per- 
son— right  along. 


Her  voice  was  sweet  as  a  ban-do-lin, 
■Her  mouth  was  small  as  the  head  of  a  pin; 
Her  eyes  ran  up,  and  her  chin  ran  down— 
Oh!  she  was  the  belle  of  Yeddotown. 

Now,  lovely  Waska  Singty  Wee, 
So  good  to  hear,  so  sweet  to  see, 
The  fairest  maiden  in  all  Japan 
Fell  dead  in  love  with  a  Turkish  man. 

This  Turkish  man  a  Turban  had — 
This  Turkish  man  was  sly  and  bad; 
He  whispered  unto  Miss  Waska  Wee: 
"O!  fly  with  me  to  my  own  Turkee! 

"Oh!  fly  with  me  to  my  own  Turkee! 
And  robes  of  gold  I'll  give  to  thee — 
A  girdle  of  pearl  and  love  for  life. 
If  thou  wilt  be  my  eighteenth  wife!" 

Now,  simple  Waska  Singty  Wee, 

So  good  to  hear,  so  fair  to  see. 

Resolved,  behind  her  bashful  fan. 

To  be  eighteenth  wife  to  the  Turkish  man. 

But  though  her  heart  was  full  of  glee, 
She  hung  her  head  and  said  to  he: 
"If  thou  should  die,  my  Turkish  beau, 
Where  would  poor  Waska  Singty  go?" 

Then  this  horrid,  sly,  old  Turkish  man 
Declared  he'd  die  on  the  English  plan: 
"And  so,"  said  he,  "my  bright  winged  bird, 
Thou'lt    have    for  thy   fortune   the     widow's 
third." 

Then  flew  the  maid  to  the  Mi-ca-do, 
And  told  the  plan  of  her  Turkish  beau. 
"And   now,"     said   she,     "the   whole    thou'st 

heard. 
How  much  will  it  be,  this  widow's  third?" 

Now,  the  Mi-ca-do  was  wondrous  wise; 
He  opened  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes: 
"The  widow's  third,  oh!  daughter,  will  be 
Whatever  the  law  will  allow  to  thee." 

Then  flew  the  maid  to  the  Court  of  Lords, 
Where  every  man  wore  a  brace  of  swords. 
And   bade   them«  name  what   sum   would   be 

hers 
When  the  Turk  should  go  to  his  forefathers. 

They  sat  in  council  from  dawn  till  night, 
And  sat  again  till  morning  light, 
Figured  and  counted  and  weighed  to  see 
What  an  eighteenth  widow's  share  would  be. 

And  the  end  of  it  all,  as  you  well  might  know. 
Was  naught  but  grief  to  the  Turkish  beau; 
For  lovely  Waska  Singty  Wee 
Said:     "Go  back  alone  to  your  old  Turkee!" 

— Translated. 


"I've  just  'eard  that  your  little  Bill  got 
run  over,"  said  one.     "  'Ow  did  it  'appen?" 

"  'E  was  picking  up  a  'orseshoe  for  luck," 
replied  little  Bill's  father. 
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THE  WHEEL  ABOUT  THE  HXTB. 


This  time  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Boston  Bicycle  Club  and,  putting  all  other 
affairs  aside,  attended  the  "Fifteenth  Par- 
ticipation," and  "400th  Club  Run." 

According  to  one  of  the  Boston  newspa- 
pers, I  came  down  from  Providence,  with 
two  others,  in  an  automobile,  and  went  on 
the  run  in  it.  Whereupon,  in  my  Division, 
notice  of  charges  against  me,  looking  to  my 
impeachment,  was  hinted  at.  It  was  a  se- 
rious, error,  I  admit — on  the  part  of  the  re- 
porter— in  the  white  light  of  fact.  For,  on 
that  morning  of  September  9,  my  bicycle  and 
I  travelled  by  train  to  Boston.  There  I 
mounted  my  wheel  and  for  the  two  days  of 
the  run  used  no  other  conveyance  than  that. 
The  day  following  the  run  I  cycled  all  the 
way  from  Jerusalem  Road  to  Providence. 
When — if  ever  it  happens — I  go  upon  a 
bicycle  run  in  an  automobile,  I  shall  deem 
myself,  from  the  physical  point  of  view,  on 
the  shelf. 

I  think  we  all  enjoyed  that  run  immensely. 
I  know  that  I  did;  and  I  know  that  others 
of  us  did. 

On  the  first  day  the  Weather  Clerk  kept 
us  guessing.  Afer  the  early  downpour,  some 
two  hours  or  so  before  the  start,  he  paused 
to  consider  what  next  to  do.  By  the  time 
we  reached  Jamaica  Pond,  he  put  his  atom- 
izers into  action  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
During  the  lunch  hour  in  the  Grove  of  Pleas- 
ant Memories,  he  condescended  to  be  gra- 
cious, and  we  ate  unmolested.  After  that  he 
screwed  on  the  spray-nozzles  to  the  rain- 
hose,  opened  the  valves  of  the  celestial  hy- 
drants, and  thereupon  left  them.  It  devel- 
oped into  an  old-fashioned  sizzle-sozzle.  We 
skipped  the  climb  up  Blue  Hill,  made  a 
hasty  call  at  Cobb's  Tavern,  and  then  put  for 
Massapoag  Lake  Hotel.  We  arrived  there 
much  ahead  of  schedule  time,  our  outer  gar- 
ments well  penetrated  by  the  insistent  moist- 
ure of  the  atmosphere,  our  underwear  wet 
with  the  accumulating  moisture  of  bodily  ex- 
ertions; and  the  big  woodfire  in  the  generous 
fireplace  of  the  lounging  hall  there  remains 
a  grateful  memory  still. 

On  the  second  day,  after  an  hour  or  so  of 
uncertainty,  the  sky  lightened  up  and  then 
cleared;  and  thereafter  we  had  no  reason  to 
worry  about  weather.  The  "Ceremonies 
under  the  Oak" — and  what  an  oak  that  is! — 
went  off  without  a  hitch;  "Papa"  Weston — 
and  how  pleased  he  was  over  it! — set  up  a 
new  record  from  Ponkapoag  Pond  to  South 
Braintrce — only  the  rain  had  made  that  pos- 
sible; some  pieces  of  that  road  must  be  a 
horrid  grind  in  dry  spells,  were  it  not  for  the 
Oak  I  assume  that  it  would  be  shunned;  and 
we  reached  Kimball's  and  the  Cohasset 
shore  toward  the  close  of  a  glorious  after- 
noon, happy,  and  hungry  enougli   to  do  full 


justice   to    the    fish   dinner   that  was    served 
soon  after. 

Some,  like  myself — and  these  the  major- 
ity—made this  "wheel"  about  the  Hub  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  on 
their  wheels;  for  instance:  "Papa"  Weston, 
Jack  Fecitt,  Tom  Hall,  Smith  and  Rider, 
Swan,  of  New  Bedford,  Roberts,  of  New 
York,  all  riders  still,  to  my  knowledge  and 
satisfaction.  Also  "Happy  Days"  was  there 
on  a  wheel,  and  the  same  as  ever.  And  one 
(Alley)  came  from  CaHfornia.  I  mention 
these  as  samples,  not  to  distinguish  frotii  the 
others.  Some  used  automobiles — mainly  for- 
mer riders — for  some  reason  preferring  the 
new  way  to  the  old.  Yet  these,  I  had  the  no- 
tion, looked,  at  times,  a  bit  envious  at  us  who 
really  "wheeled."  Also  there  was  one  mo- 
tor cycle  in  the  party — the  connecting  link, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  two  extremes.  Yet 
I  continue  to  prefer  the  motive  power  of  the 
human  leg. 

The  Boston  Bicycle  Club  has  the  right 
idea: — Not  to  let  wheeling  fall  by  the  way- 
side, to  keep  up  the  runs.  And  why  may  not 
the  old  clubs — even  if  practically  nonexist- 
ent— yet  profit  by  the  example?  Some  have 
a  quasi  organization  and  get  up  a  yearly 
dinner  in  the  winter.  This  will  not  do.  Have 
the  eating?  Yes;  but  let  it  be  subordinate  to 
the  run — so  let  it  be  in  the  season  of  riding. 
If  the  surviving  members  keep  this  in  mind 
and  in  this  wise  do-^no  need  of  houses,  or 
halls,  or  frequent  stated  meetings;  nor  of 
large  dues  or  expenses — and  other  wheel- 
men form  themselves  into  like  associations, 
for  this  purpose  only,  I  believe  that  wheel- 
ing will  revive  and  continue  as  a  reasonable, 
healthy  pastime — not,  as  at  one  period,  a  fev- 
erish, unstable,  mushroom-like  growth,  fated 
to  shrivel,  deteriorate,  and  well  nigh  vanish, 
as  it  did. 

GEORGE  L.  COOKE. 
President. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Septi  30,  1904. 


ESSTEE'S  FEN  SCRAPS. 


October  Renewals  have  been  sent  for,  and 
we  are  sending  out  number  two  circular  to 
the  late  ones  of  September.  The  November 
people  may  come  now  if  they  like. 


The  Boston  Bicycle  Club  will  keep  up  an 
interest  in  the  wheel  by  getting  together  at 
Hendries'  on  the  last  Saturday  evening  of 
each  month.  Chicken  dinner.  The  wheel 
promotes  sociability. 


The  Divisions  have  not  gone  out  alto- 
gether. They  have  the  right  to  go  as  they 
please  now  and  several  of  them  propose  to 
hold  together  under  rules  of  their  own.  The 
time  may  come  when  organizations  of  this 
kind  will  be  useful. 


Our  Automobile  Section  is  taking  in  new 
recruits.  Do  you  ride  or  drive  an  auto?  If 
so  walk  right  in.  The  auto  needs  organized 
effort. 
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The  New  York  Division  wishes  us  to  state 
that  there  are  on  hand  a  few  "Western  N.  Y. 
50  Mile"  books  and  a  few  "50  Miles  Around 
New  York  City."  Members  may  have  these 
for  25c.  or  27c.  by  mail.  Apply  to  L.  P. 
Cowell,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 


the  Turf  for  some  act  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  racing. — John  Scott  Montagu. 


Quincy  Kilby,  known  as  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  wheelmen  of  this  state, 
has  been  appointed  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division,  L.  A.  W.  This  se- 
lection brings  to  the  office  of  the  division 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  riders,  a  man 
who  never  tires  of  spinning  over  the  roads 
on  his  cycle  or  of  spreading  the  gospel  of 
good   roads,   good   fellowship   and  cycling. 

Mr.  Kilby  has  been  identified  with  cycling 
since  its  very  early  days,  and  has  seen  it  rise 
and  decline,  remaining  faithful  to  the  silent 
steed,  so  called,  throughout  its  entire  career 
in  this  country.  His  acceptance  of  the  posi- 
tion brings  an  earnest  and  loyal  worker  to 
the  support  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen. — Herald. 


From  No.  175:  "I  like  to  hear  from  mem- 
bers of  the  'old  guard'  through  your  publi- 
cation, and  presuming  that  some  of  them 
may  be  equally  interested  I  venture  to  con- 
tribute my  mite.  Merely  to  demonstrate  the 
proposition  that  years  do  not  necessarily 
make  a  man  old  and  stale  I  celebrated  my 
6oth  birthday  last  month  by  taking  a  ride  of 
100  miles  on  my  wheel,  and  finished  in  good 
order.  Actual  riding  time,  a  little  over  eleven 
hours.  It  was  not  over  a  selected  course, 
either,  but  from  town  to  town,  a  part  of  the 
trip  being  in  Illinois  and  part  in  Indiana.  I 
do  not  consider  it  a  phenomenal  perform- 
ance. Doubtless  there  are  many  other  'vet- 
erans' that  have  done  it  or  could  do  it." 


The  chief  elements  of  danger  in  driving  a 
motor-carriage  are  dearth  of  skill  and  lack 
of  judgment.  As  for  accidents,  the  great 
majority  are  the  result  of  the  inexperience  or 
recklessness  of  drivers.  Mere  mechanical 
skill  does  not  make  a  good  motorman — a 
clear  head  and  courage  are  also  necessary. 

Many  motor-car  accidents  may  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  persons  are  eager  to  run 
them  before  gaining  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  their  mechanism.  A  man  will  offer  his 
services  as  a  motor-servant,  and  take  charge 
of  a  costly  motor-carriage,  very  often  with- 
out the  proper  training  and  experience.  The 
progress  of  automobilism  has  been  some- 
what hindered  by  this  very  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing properly-trained  men  to  run  the  vehicles. 
However,  as  knowledge  of  mptors  and  mo- 
toring has  spread  to  a  remarkable  extent 
within  the  last  year,  men  fitted  to  take  care 
of  motor-cars  are  becoming  more  numerous. 

A  careful  record  should  be  kept  of  every 
motor  accident,  and  every  motorman  who  is 
found  to  be  to  blame  for  an  accident,  either 
through  inexperience  or  carelessness,  and 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  should  be 
disqualified  or  suspended  by  the  Automobile 
Club,  whose  decision  should  be  recognized 
by  the  automobile  world  in  general — just  as 
a   jockey   is   disqualified   or   suspended   from 


The  Bureau  of  Road  Inquiry  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  making  a  study 
of  the  width  of  tires  prescribed  by  local  and 
national  authorities  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  France,  every  freighting  and 
market  cart,  instead  of  injuring  the  high- 
way, improves  it.  Many  of  the  tires  are  ten 
inches  wide.  In  the  four-wheeled  vehicles  in 
that  country  the  rear  axle  is  fourteen  inches 
longer  than  the  fore,  and  as  a  result  the  rear 
wheels  run  in  a  line  about  an  inch  outside 
the  level  rolled  by  the  front  wheel.  After  a 
few  loaded  wagons  have  passed  over  a  road 
the  highway  looks  as  if  a  steam  roller  had 
been  at  work.  A  national  law  in  Germany 
prescribes  that  wagons  heavily  loaded  must 
have  tires  not  less  than  four  inches  wide.  In 
Austria  the  minimum  for  similar  vehicles  is 
six  and  one-half  inches;  in  Switzerland,  six 
inches. 

In  a  number  of  States  in  this  country  laws 
have  been  passed  granting  rebate  of  high- 
way taxes  to  citizens  who  use  on  lumber 
wagons  tires  not  less  than  three  inches  wide. 
On  toll  roads  in  Kentucky  and  several  other 
States  farmers  hauling  loads  in  wide-tired 
wagons  are  entitled  to  lower  rates  than  those 
paid  by  the  owners  of  narrow-tired  vehicles. 

At  an  experiment  station  it  was  demon- 
strated that  it  requires  forty  per  cent,  more 
power  to  draw  a  load  on  a  wagon  with  one 
and  one-half  inch  tires  than  on  one  with  a 
three-inch  tire.  With  a  Baldwin  dynamom- 
eter careful  tests  were  made  with  loaded 
wagons  drawn  over  blue-grass  sward.  In  a 
wagon  "Weighing  1,000  pounds  it  was  found 
that  a  load  of  3,248  pounds  could  be  drawn 
on  wide  tires  with  the  same  force  required  to 
move  2,000  pounds  on  narrow  tires.  More- 
over, the  wide  tires  did  not  injure  the  turf, 
while  the  narrow  ones  cut  through  it.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  pioneers  in  the  use 
of  wide  tires  have  had  to  stand  a  good  deal 
of  ridicule.  The  manifest  benefit  to  roads, 
however,  soon  changes  public  sentiment. 
The  president  of  a  leading  wagon  manufac- 
turing company  states  that  the  demand  for 
wide  tires  is  increasing  every  year. 


ANNUAL  ELECTION. 


The  annual  election  of  Delegates  to  the 
National  Assembly  will  take  place  in  Decem- 
ber. We  call  attention  to  the  following  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution: 

Art.  IV.,  Sec.  2.  Nominations  for  the  office 
of  representative  may  be  effected  by  the  mak- 
ing of  a  certificate  of  nomination  signed  by 
not  less  than  ten  members  eligible  to  vote 
for  such  representative  and  filing  the  same 
with  the  Secretary-Treasurer  during  the 
month  of  October. 

Sec.  3.  If  sufficient  nominations  to  fill  the 
list  of  representatives  from  any  state  or 
group  of  states  are  not  made  and  filed  with 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  then  the  President 
shall  make  nominations  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
If  more  than  sufficient  nominations  are  made 
they  shall  be  printed  on  the  ballots  in  the 
order   received,   with   nothing  to   distinguish 
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any  particular  name.  There  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  official  organ  during  November 
a  full  list  of  all  nominations,  with  a  statement 
as  to  which  were  nominated  by  petition  and 
which  by  the  President. 

States  containing  less  than  a  hundred 
members  will  be  grouped,  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  make  districts  which  will  be 
represented  in  the  Assembly  upon  a  basis  of 
one  delegate  for  lOO  members  and  for  one 
extra  delegate  for  every  hundred  members 
in  excess  of  50.  This  is  a  basis  of  representa- 
tion similar  to  that  employed  with  the  large 
states. 

The  large  states  will  be  entitled  to  elect 
delegates  as  follows: 

New  York,  9. 

Massachusetts,  5. 

Pennsylvania,  5. 

New  Jersey,  2. 

Ohio,  I. 

State  officers  are  no  longer  ex-officii  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DIVISION. 


The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  was  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Sept.   14. 

A  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were 
adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Chief 
Consul,  George  A.  Perkins;  Vice  Consul, 
Abbot  Bassett;  Secretary  Treasurer,  Quincy 
Kilby;  Representatives,  J.  Fred  Adams, 
Haverhill:  Arthur  P.  Benson,  Dedham;  Geo. 
W.  Nash,  Wollaston;  John  J.  Fecitt,  Dor- 
chester; C.  R.  Welch,  Lynn;  Heb»on  A. 
Libby,  Roxbury;  J.  B.  Seward,   Revere. 

Board  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  September,  December  and 
March  in  each  year. 

ABBOT  BASSETT, 
Secretary  pro  tem. 


MAUD  AND  THE  JUDGE. 


Maud  Muller  jumped  on  her  time-worn  bike 
For  an  evening  hit  at  the  dusty  pike. 

An  old  drop-frame  of  a  'way  down  gear, 
With  a  rattle  the  sleeping  dead  could  hear. 

The  judge  came  pounding  along  behind, 
Out  airing  his  great  judicial  mind. 

He  noted  the  figure  neat  and  trim. 
And  graceful  motion  of  hidden  limb. 

And  he  said  to  himself  in  his  grave  delight: 
"Whatsmatter  with  Maudie?    She's  all  right!" 

He  drew  beside  her,  and  asked  her  flat 
Why  she  rode  such  an  old  icecart  as  that. 

And  she  said  saleslady  could  ill  support 
Such    a    wheel    as   the   judge   of  the    district 
court. 

He  told  her  she  could  on  a  chainless  ride, 
With  a  diamond  frame,  if  she'd  be  his  bride. 

Or,  if  she  would  break  up  his  solo  life. 
They    would    tandem    together   as    man    and 
wife. 


Maud  bit  at  the  bait  like  a  hungry  trout, 
And  the  old  judge  smiled  as  he  yanked  her 
out. 

They  ride  a  tandem  now,  of  course, 

But  Maud  has  to  work  like  a  treadmill  horse. 

For  the  judge   has   learned  how   to   sit   and 

shirk. 
And  let  his  darling  do  all  the  work. 

He  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
But  the  poor  girl  thinks  it  an  even  ton. 

And  she  often  says,  with  a  pain-rent  heart: 
"I  wish  I  was  back  on  my  old  icecart!" 

"Of  all  true  words  that  I  ever  spake. 
The    truest    are    these:      'He's    a    bloomin' 
fake.'  " 


"Why  do  the  roses  fade  slowly  away?"  she 
inquired,  poetically. 

"Well,"  replied  the  bald-headed  young  man, 
"when  you  think  it  over,  it's  all  for  the 
best.  It's  more  comfortable  to  have  them 
fade  slowly  away  than  to  go  ofif  all  of  a  sud- 
den, like  a  torpedo." 


Teacher:     "What    are  the    three    personal 
pronouns?" 

Pupil:     "He,  she,  and  it." 

Teacher:     "Give  an  example  of  their  use." 

Pupil:     "Husband,  wife,  and  baby." 


Solar  Heat 

ITS    PRACTICAL    APPLICATIONS 

By  Charles  Henry  Pope,  A.  B.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Cal.  A  history, 
teclinical  treatise  and  popular  book,  all  m 
one,  showing  how  available  free  fuel  is  and 
what  iinmense  profit  there  is  in  the  costless 
engine.    lUuslrated,  12iuo,  pp.  160,  cloth. 

Price,  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Sent  Wells,  Fargo  &  Uo.  or  U.  S.  money 
order  to  CHARLES  H.  POPE,  Publisher, 
Pope  Building,  Bostcin,  Mass. 


ROAD    MAPS 

Of  New  England,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  by  dls. 
trlcts  :  some  dlsjiricts  26e.,  some  .We  ;  handsomely 
colored,  roads  and  points  of  Interest  shown;  of 
dealer  or  by  mall  ;  semi  tor  descriptive  catalogue. 
GEO.  n.  WALKER  &  CO.,  Lithographers,  Hareourt 
Street,  Boston. 
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"I  Can't"  met  "I  Can"  out  walking  one  day; 

Said  "I  Can't"  to  "I  Can,"  "'What's  the  rea- 
son,  I  pray. 

That  you're  always  in  spirits  and  I'm  always 
out; 

That  you  always  succeed  in  what  you  set 
about?" 

Said  "I   Can"  to   "I   Can't,"  with  a  smile  in 

his  eye: 
"In  asking  your  question  you  hint  the  reply; 
Instead  of  'I  wish,'  say,  'I  will,'  without  fail, 
'I   can'  for  'I   can't,'   and  you'll  not  have  to 

wail." 


AMERICAN  MOraR  ASSOCiATiON, 

National  Headquarters,  132  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  oldest  and  larg^cst  organization  of  automobilists  in 
the  world. 

ISAAC    B.   POTTER,    Secretary. 
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,  WASHINGTON  LIFE  BLD.N.Y 


Were  there  no  God,  I  still  would  thank  The 

Source,  though  all  unknown. 
Wherein  are  born  the  joys  of  men,  the  gifts  I 

call  my  own. 
The  heart  impels  the  tongue  to   speak  since 

to  my  lot  belong 
A  woman's  love,  a  sheaf  of  grain,  a  lily  and  a 

song. 

The  savage  beast,  the  poison  vine,  the  evil  of 

the  earth,— 
I  know  not  if  the  good  and  bad  were   only 

one  at  birth; 
But  all  the  world  seems  gracious  when  I  set 

against  the  wrong 
A  woman's  love,  a  sheaf  of  grain,  a  lily  and 

a  song. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


SCRAPS  FOR  THE  THANKSGIVING 
FEAST. 


The  first  Thanksgiving  day  in  America 
was  appointed,  not  by  the  Pilgrims,  as  many 
persons  mistakenly  believe,  but  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  celebrated 
at  Monhegan,  off  the  Maine  coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  as  far  back  as 
1607 — 13  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Mayflower  in  Plymouth  harbor — and  Chap- 
lain Seymour  preached  a  sermon  "gyving 
God  thanks  for  our  happy  metynge  and  saffe 
aryvall  into  the  country." 


The  earliest  Thanksgiving  day  of  the 
Plymouth  colonists  was  in  1621,  when,  after 
their  first  harvest.  Gov.  Bradford  "sent  four 
men  on  fowling"  so  that  they  "might,  after 
a  special  manner,  rejoice  together."  and 
when  Massasoit  and  go  friendly  Indians  par- 
ticipated in  the  three  days'  feast,  themselves 
contributing  five  deer,  which  they  brought  to 
the  plantations  and  bestowed  on  the  Gov- 
ernor, Capt.  Miles  Standish  and  others. 


Two  years  later,  when,  in  a  July  drought, 
the  Pilgrims  were  observing  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  rain  fell  abundantly;  whereupon 
the  Governor  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, on  which  gratitude  for  the  immediate 
answer  to  their  supplications  was  expressed 
in  appropriate  religious  services. 
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The  records  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  show 
a  similar  change  of  a  fast  into  a  feast  in  1631, 
when  a  vessel  with  supplies  arrived  on  the 
very  day  given  up  to  prayer  for  its  imme- 
diate coming. 


TEE  TEIf  BEST  STORIES. 


In  June,  1632,  Gov.  Winthrop  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony  invited  the  Governor 
of  the  Plymouth  colony  to  unite  with  him  in 
appointing  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
favorable  action  of  the  British  privy  council 
toward  the  colonies.  It  is  recorded  that 
Thanksgiving  days  were  officially  recom- 
mended in  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1633,  1634, 
1637,  1638  and  1639,  and  in  Plymouth  in  1651, 
1668,  1680,  -1689  and  1690.  These  days  were 
at  first  appointed  at  different  seasons — some- 
times there  were  several  in  one  year — for 
special  reasons,  such  as  the  safe  arrival  of 
ships  with  provisions  and  new  colonists,  but 
in  1680  the  form  of  proclamation  showed 
that  the  custom  had  become  annual,'  and  that 
the  late  autumn  or  early  winter  was  the  time 
most  favored. 


Thanksgiving  days  were  set  by  the  Dutch 
governors  of  New  Netherlands  in  1644,  1645, 
1664  and  1665,  and  by  the  English  governors 
of  New  York  in  1775  and  1760;  but  the  cus- 
tom was  for  many-  years  mainly  confined  to 
New  England,  where  regular  annual  proc- 
lamations were  issued  by  the  governors,  the 
occasion  was  observed  with  religious  ser- 
vices, and  became  the  principal  social  and 
home  festival  of  the  year. 


"Madam,  you've  already  overdrawn  your 
account." 

"What's  that?" 

"You  haven't  any  more  money  in  the 
bank." 

"The  idea!  A  fine  bank,  I  think,  to  be  out 
of  money  because  of  the  little  I've  drawn! 
Well,  I'll  go  somewhere  else" 


The  following  incident  occurred  at  the 
Brockport  State  Normal  School,  of  which  the 
late  Dr.  Malcolm  MacVicar  was  at  one  time 
principal.  Rivalry  between  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  had  been  unusually  active  one 
year.  At  commencement  the  senior  class 
chdse  this  motto  and  placed  it  in  letters  of 
evergreen  over  the  stage:  "Not  to  live,  but 
to  live  well."  On  commencement  morning 
the  principal  and  other  dignitaries  on  the 
platform  noticed  a  strange  levity  on  the  part 
of  the  audience.  Finally  some  one  explained. 
A  party  of  juniors  had  entered  in  the  night 
and  removed  the  "Vs"  from  the  motto.  It 
read,  "Not  to  lie,  but  tn  lie  well." 


We  have  been  asked  to  name  the  ten  best 
works  of  fiction  and  the  ten  best  short 
stories.  It  is  a  task  we  dare  not  undertake, 
for  we  are  young  yet  and  there  are  many 
books  that  we  have  not  read.  We  will,  how- 
ever, mention  those  ten  which  to  our  mind 
are  the  best  among  those  we  have  read,  giv- 
ing but  one  book  to  an  author. 

1.  Les   Miserables,  Victor  Hugo. 

2.  Lorna  Doone,  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

3.  David   Copperfield,   Chas.   Dickens. 

4.  The  Newcomes,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

5.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

6.  Ivanhoe,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

7.  The  Nabob,  Alphonse  Daudet. 

8.  Daniel   Deronda,   George  Eliot. 

9.  What  Will  He  Do  With  It?  Sir  E. 
Bulwer-Lytton. 

10.  Cloister  on  the  Hearth,  Charles 
Reade. 

In  making  this  list  we  had  in  mind  other 
books  by  the  authors  mentioned.  We 
wanted  to  find  a  place  for  "Anna  Karenina," 
"Marble  Faun,"  "Quo  Vadis"  and  "Ben 
Hur."  We  would  like  to  add  "Hugh 
Wynne"  and  "Richard  Carvel"  as  the  two 
best  recent  American  historical  novels  and 
the  "Pirate"  and  "Spy"  by  Cooper  are 
worthy  a  high  place  in  a  list  of  the  best 
earlier  stories.  "Ramona"  ought  to  be  in 
choice  company,  and  "Elsie  Venner,"  by  far 
the  finest  descriptive  story  that  we  have  had 
of  New  England  country  life  should  have 
our  best  opinions.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
wrote  a  novel  years  ago  and  it  was  a  mas- 
terpiece. The  town  Norwood  in  Massachu- 
setts took  its  name  from  this  book.  "John 
Halifax"  has  been  surpassed  by  few  novels, 
and  we  can  well  set  down  "The  Right  of 
Way"  as  one  of  the  strongest  novels  of  re- 
cent times,  and  "Robert  Elsmere"  is  a  novel 
that  will  live.  No  one  has  come  so  near  to 
the  standard  set  by  Bret  Harte  as  has 
Charles  Egbert  Cradock  (Miss  Murfree), 
who  has  given  us  many  fine  stories.  There 
are  so  many  of  the  best  that  it  is  hard  to 
reduce  them  to  ten. 

The  best  ten  short  stories  we  should  set 
down  as  follows: 

1.  A  Christmas  Carol,  Charles  Dickens. 

2.  Rip   Van   Winkle,   Washington   Irving. 

3.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  Francis  Bret 
Harte. 

4.  Man  Without  a  Country,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale. 

5.  That  Same  Old  Coon,  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton. 
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6.  Marjorie  Daw,  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

7.  The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King, 
Rudyard  KipHng. 

8.  Tillyloss  Scandal,  J.   M.   Barrie. 

9.  Great  Stone  Face,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

10.  The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters,  Sir 
E.  Bulwer-Lytton. 

We  will  find  room  for  the  list  of  any  reader 
who  believes  he  can  improve  upon  those 
given  above.  The  lists  are  a  matter  of 
opinion  after  all  and  the  best  test  is  the 
verdict  of  the  great  public  that  has  kept  the 
stories  actively  alive.  We  have  included  no 
work  among  the  "upper  ten"  that  has  not 
lived  more  than  ten  years  and  we  believe 
that  none  should  be  eligible  to  a  list  of  the 
best  if  it  has  been  forgotten  before  the  lapse 
of  that  time.  Will  not  some  one  give  us  a 
list  of  the  ten  books,  outside  of  religious, 
trade  and  technical  works,  that  have  been 
the  most  helpful  to  him?  We  will  ask  for  a 
list  of  the  ten  best  American  novels  and  will 
furnish  one  such  ourselves  in  our  next. 


THE  TTJRKEY  IN  HISTORY. 


The  chief  feature  of  the  national  feast  is 
a  national  bird.  The  turkey,  notwithstand- 
ing Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  dictionary 
defined  him  as  "a  large  domestic  fowl,  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  from  Turkey,"  is  a 
true  American.  Not  a  hint  of  the  existence 
of  this  prince  of  fowls  had  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ever  heard  until  the  year 
1584,  when  the  ancient  voyagers  dropped  an- 
chor off  Axacan — now  in  North  Carolina, 
then  a  part  of  what  was  called  Virginia — 
and,  making  a  landing  one  beautiful  day  in 
midsummer,  reported  that  they  had  seen 
deer,  snow  white  cranes  and  a  certain  large 
bird,  which  epicures  have  since  learned  to 
worship  under  the  name  of  turkey. 

His  merits  were  quickly  discovered  by  the 
early  "explorers  and  adventurers"  from  other 
countries,  as  the  journals  of  Capt.  John 
Smith,  William  Byrd  and  their  contempor- 
aries attest,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  Europe. 
Brillat-Savarin  of  gastronomic  and  literary 
fame,  called  him  "the  most  beautiful  present 
made  by  the  New  World  to  the  Old."  For- 
merly very  abundant,  the  wild  turkey  is  now 
to  be  found  only  in  small  flocks  here  and 
there  in  the  secluded  glades  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  in  the  Florida 
wilds  and  on  the  plains  of  the  far  South- 
west. Domesticated,  the  turkey  thrives  and 
inultiplies  the  world  over. 


"Handsome,  golden,  done  to  a  turn,  scent- 
ing the  room  enough  to  tempt  a  saint,"  and 
served  with  that  peculiarly  savory  New  Eng- 
land production,  cranberry  sauce,  no  one  will 
dispute  the  turkey's  right  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Thanksgiving  feast. 

"Did  any  one  hear  the  dinner  bell  ringi^' 


OLD   THANKSGIVIN'. 


Oh,    the    wind    is    moanin'    lonesome    as    it's 
creepin'  to  and  fro 
Through  the  branches  of  the  trees  so  bleak 
and  bare; 
And    the    sky    looks    kinder   threat'nin'    and 
there's  jest  a  hint  of  snow. 
And  November's  writ  his  name  'most  ev- 
erywhere. 
But  the  bright  red  fire's  a-roarin'  up  the  big 
brick  chimbly  flue. 
And  the  old  house   kinder  wears  a   happy 
grin; 
What's  the  odds  about  the  weather  when  the 
loved   ones  get  together. 
And  it's  jolly  old  Thanksgivin'  come  ag'in! 

There's  a  turkey  full  of  stuffin'  that's  a  pictur' 
fer  the  eye. 
There's  a  puddin'  that  won't  hold  another 
plum; 
There's     cel'ry     and     there's     cranb'ry     sass, 
there's  mince  and  punkin'  pie. 
All  settin'  there  a-holl'rin'  ter  yer,  "Come!" 
And   here's   mother,   who's  been   countin'  up 
the  days  fer  weeks  and  weeks. 
And  me  a-feelin'  as  young  as  twenty-four. 
And   there's   welcome   runnin'   over  jest   like 
deiv  drops  off  the  clover, 
Fer  it's  jolly  old  Thanksgivin'   come  once 
more! 

Oh,  it's  good  to  be  a  child  ag'in,  if  only  once 


a    year 


It's   good  to  have  the   children   round   the 
place, 
It    brings   yer    back   the    old    sweet    days    in 
mem'ry   allers   deai. 
And    kinder    smoothes    the    wrinkles    from 
yer  face. 
Our   boys   and   gals   are   back   at  home   with 
children  of  their  own, 
So  let  the  fun  and  frolics  now  begin; 
We    old    ones'    hearts    are    cheery,     though 
our  eyes,  maybe,  are  teary, 
Fer  it's     blessed    old     Thanksgivin'    come 
ag'in ! 

— Joe  Lincoln. 


A  kitten  was  lately  brought  up  on  an  ex- 
clusively vegetable  diet  by  a  London  family 
of  vegetarians.  The  result  is  that  it  will  not 
touch  animal  food,  and  pays  no  attention  to 
rats  or  mice. 


The   stroke   of   a    lion's    paw    is    the   third 
strongest   force    in   the    animal   world.      The 
first  is  the  blow  of  a  whale's  tail,  the  second 
the  kick  of  a  giraffe.     We  do  not  write  from  ■ 
personal  experience  of  either 
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THE  GENTLEMAN  IN  FOOTBALL. 


The  advocates  of  football  claim  for  it  that 
it  is  a  gentleman's  game;  that  the  hard 
knocks  a  player  receives  brings  out  the  bet- 
ter qualities  of  a  man  in  that  he  cannot 
resent  them.  It  is  said  that  the  buffets  of 
the  game  are  not  unlike  those  that  will  have 
to  be  taken  in  the  later  contact  with  the 
world. 

Is  it  the  act  of  a  gentleman  to  proceed 
deliberately  to  disable  a  member  of  the  op- 
posing team,  in  order  to  gain  an  advantage? 
Is  this  the  golden  rule  of  football?  Does  not 
the  true  gentleman  take  defeat  gracefully? 
Does  he  by  a  mean  advantage  seek  to  neu- 
tralize the  victory  that  has  been  gained  over 
him? 

We  are  asking  these  questions  because  of 
certain  statements  in  the  news  columns  of 
a  great  daily. 

Referring  to  the   Penn. -Harvard   game: 

"Pennsylvania  began  the  slugging,  and, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  began  to  knee  their 
opponents  at  every  chance,  and  deliberately 
kicked  the  Harvard  players  when  they  were 
down.  This  sort  of  rowdyism  should  not  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant  by  the  ofificials,  and 
the  very  first  offender  should  have  been  sent 
to  the  side  lines  by  the  umpire,  Mr.  Edwards. 
The  latter  entirely  overlooked  the  flagrant 
exhibitions  of  unsportsmanlike  playing,  and 
the  game  developed  into  a  slugging  match 
that  recalled  the  exhibitions  at  Springfield  in 
1893  and  1894,  which  led  to  Harvard  and 
Yale  breaking  of?  athletic  relations  for  two 
years." 

Referring  to  the  graceful  way  in  which  the 
players  admit  defeat: 

"In  a  contest  on  the  gridiron  the  most 
highly  prized  souvenir  is  the  ball.  There  is 
no  rule  as  to  which  team  shall  take  it, 
though  custom  dictates  that  it  shall  go  to 
the  winner. 

•'The  possession  of  the  ball  after  a  game 
has  caused  no  end  of  trouble  in  other  years. 
In  1889  there  came  nc:ir  being  a  riot  on 
Franklin  field,  Philadelphia,  because  Pete 
Overfield  refused  to  give  up  the  ball  after 
Harvard  had  won  the  game  by  a  score  of 
16  to  o. 

"Everybody  knew  that  Harvard  had  won 
decisively,  but  it  was  hard  to  account  for  the 
determined  attack  made  upon  Overfield  by 
two  members  of  the  Harvard  eleven. 
Campbell  and  Hallowel!  followed  Overfield 
down  the  side  lines,  attacking  him  all  the 
way,  but  he  refused  to  pivc  up  tlic  ball. 
Finally   the   'ifTicials  intorforod   rind   Overfield 


was  compelled  to  give  the  pigskin  to  Capt. 
Burden  of  Harvard. 

"In  i8g6,  Doucette  of  Harvard  tried  to  do 
the  same  thing  on  Franklin  field  and  did  run 
off  with  the  ball.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
turned by.  the  Harvard  coach.  At  that  time 
no  one  knew  anything  about  the  stolen  ball 
save  the  players  of  the  two  teams, 

"The  ball  also  disappeared  after  the  game 
at  Springfield  in  1891,  when  Harvard  de- 
feated Yale.  Immediately  after  the  game  the 
ball  was  passed  to  a  Yale  man,  who  stuck  a 
knife  into  it,  let  the  air  out  and  hid  it  un- 
der a  blanket.  The  ball  was  returned  to 
Harvard  after  several  months. 

"Princeton  offended  in  the  same  way  and 
stole  the  ball  when  Pennsylvania  first  de- 
feated her,  6  to  4,  at  Manheim,  in  1892.  On 
this  occasion  the  Princeton  players  cut  the 
ball  into  ribbons,  and  Pennsylvania  never 
got  it. 

"Amherst  men  are  still  asking  what  has- 
become  of  the  ball  they  won  at  Cambridge 
last  year,  but  up  to  date  they  have  not  been 
able  to  receive  any  satisfactory  reply  from 
the  Harvard  management." 

Even  the  prize  fighters  give  us  a  better 
exhibition  of  gentlemanly  conduct  than  we 
have  here. 


Mrs.  Caller — I'm  surprised  that  you  recog- 
nized me.  It  has  been  more  than  five  years 
since  we  met. 

Mrs.  Naggeby — I  had  almost  forgotten 
your  face,  but  I  remembered  that  dress  you 
have  on. 


Master — Well,  Tom,  don't  you  feel 
ashamed  at  your  little  sister  gaining  her  cer- 
tificate and  you  not? 

Tom — Please,  sir,  I  got  a  certificate  once. 

Master — What  for? 

Tom — For  being  born. 


"Well?"  asked  the  Colonel  of  an  old 
farmer,  after  delivering  a  Fourth  of  July  ad- 
dress, "'have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  what 
I  said?" 

"You  spoke  of  Bunker  Hill.  Colonel." 

"Yes." 

"But  you  didn't  locate  it." 

"No?  Why,  I  supposed  everybody  knew 
that  Bunker  Hill  was  in  Boston." 

"Yes,  mebbe  everybody  s'poses  so." 
grimly  continued  the  farmer,  "but  where  in 
gosh-all-fish-hooks  is  Boston  itself?  That's 
what  we  were  all  wonderin'  about,  and  that's 
jest  what  knocked  your  speech  hipber'ii  a 
kite." 
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MEN'S   CliUBS. 


Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Ravenhill,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Sorosis,  speaks  a  good  word  for 
men's  clubs. 

"I  believe  in  men's  clubs.  Anything  that 
will  make  men  any  better  I  say  let  them 
have  it.  I  think  a  club  is  an  excellent  place 
for  a  man.  It  broadens  him,  it  takes  him 
away  from  the  petty  details  of  housekeeping, 
and  it  makes  him  better  natured  and  more 
considerate  of  his  women  folks.  Yes,  I  con- 
sider men's  clubs  splendid  institutions  and  I 
should  think  all  sensible  women  would  be 
willing  to  agree  with  me." 

Unfortunately  Margaret  does  not  stop  at 
this  point.  We  wonder  if  her  experience  is 
responsible  for  what  follows: 

"Is  there  anything  more  despicable  than 
the  man  who  hangs  around  the  house  all 
the  time?  How  many  a  woman  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  dues  to  every  club  in  town 
to  get  rid  of  the  'molly  coddles,'  who  sit 
round  doing  nothing  and  interfering  with 
the  necessary  work  of  the  household!  Yes, 
let  the  men  go  to  clubs  the  whole  six  even- 
ings in  the  week,  and  mayhap  the  seventh. 
I  never  should  put  any  obstacle  in  their 
path  nor  use  any  persuasive  powers  to  keep 
them  at  home." 

Say!  what  kind  of  a  man  has  she  tied  up 
to?  It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  have  Mr. 
Ravenhill's  views  on  the  "Club  vs.  Home." 
'Margaret  sums  up  her  argument  as  follows: 
"Nevertheless  this  absolute  freedom  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  man  himself.  Some 
men  are  benefited  by  clubs,  others  are 
harmed  by  them.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
it  is  a  questioin  which  must  settle  itself,  and 
the  prime  factor  in  the  puzzle  is  the  man 
himself.  If  he  wants  to  go  to  his  club  let 
him.  If  he  elects  to  remain  at  home,  again 
let  him.  He  is  going  to  have  his  own  way 
in  any  case,  so  why  worry  whether  he  will 
take  one,  two,  three  or  even  seven  evenings 
a  week?  He  is  going  to  do  as  he  pleases  in 
the  long  run.  I  really  think  they  are  more 
bearable  when  they  belong  to  half  a  dozen 
clubs  and  fill  up  the  six  evenings  of  the 
week." 

To  our  way  of  thinking  the  prime  factor  in 
the  puzzle  is  the  woman  herself.  There  are 
some  homes  that  are  to  good  men,  the 
nearest  approach  to  Heaven  on  earth,  when 
a  home  is  saturated  with  the  fumes  of  brim- 
stone a  club  is  a  good  place  to  flee  to. 


friend  who  lives  in  a  studio  building.  Not 
long  ago  a  man  committed  suicide  in  the 
building.  She  was  distressed.  She  was  sure 
that  two  other  suicides  would  be  committed 
before  the  reign  of  disaster  was  finished  and 
done  with.  She  was  afraid  that  she  would 
commit  suicide  herself  to  move  the  thing 
along. 

"Later  I  met  her.    She  had  a  more  satisfied 
air. 
"  ■Well,'  said  I,  'how  did  it  come  out?' 
"  'All  right,'  said  she.     'Two  of  my  gold- 
fish died,  and  that  made  the  three.'  " 


THE  THANKSGIVING  TURKEY. 


The  following  poem,  written  many  years 
ago,  is  appropriate  at  this  time.  Some  of 
the  words  are  old  enough  to  be  strangers  to 
some  'of  us,  but  they  are  all  in  the  dictionary. 

Bird     of    two     meats — the    brown     and     the 

white — 
Which  like  the  dual  Niles  unite. 
And  in  a  single  body  run. 
Of  tints  diverse,  in  substance  one. 
Hail  to  thy  bosom  broad  and  pufTed! 
Plump  as  a  maiden's,  cotton-stuffed. 
Hail  to  thy  drumsticks,  dainties  fine 
That  served  as  "devils"  seem  divine. 
Hail  to  thy  side  bones! — rich  morce.iu.x — 
And  thy  ecclesiastic  nose 
Which,  to  the  laws  of  order  blind, 
Nature  has  queerly  placed  behind. 
Yet  scoffers  vow  they  fitness  see 
In  nose  of  bishop  following  thee, 
And  hint  that  ever  nose  of  priest 
Turns  eagerly  towards  savory  feast. 
And  as  the  shark  astern,  at  sea. 
Tracks  the  doomed  ship,  still  follow;  thee.! 
Methinks  I  see  a  dish  boine  in 
O'er-canopied  with  shining  tin; 
From  'neath  that  dome  a  vapor  rare 
Curls  through  the  hospitable  air. 
Presto!  up  goes  the  burnished  lid. 
And  lo!  the  bird  its  concave  hid. 
I  see  thee,  browned  from  crest  to  tail; 
Bird  of  two  meats,  all  hail!  all  hail! 
Through    thy    round    breast    the'  keen    steel 

glides. 
Rich  ichor  irrigates  thy  sides. 
"Dressing"  to  give   the  slices   zest 
Rolls  from  thy  deep  protuberant  chest; 
Then,  tunneling  in  search  oi  "cates." 
The  spoon  thy  "innards"  excavates. 
And  forth,  as  from  a  daiksome  mine. 
Brings  treasures  for  which  gods  might  pine. 
— Author  unknown. 


"Speaking  of  the  superstition  of  women," 
■said  Thompson  the   other  night,   "I   have   a 


Liberia  is  the  only  more  or  less  civilized 
country  where  clocks  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  The  sun  rises  at  six  a.  m.  and 
sets  at  six  p.  m.  throughout  the  year,  and  is 
vertical  overhead  at  noon.  The  people  be- 
come so  expert  in  telling  the  time  by  the  sun 
that  they  are  never  more  than  a  few  minutes 
out  in  their  reckoning. 
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SHOBT  SEBMONS. 


If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  the  seimion 
preached  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Yatman,  at  Ocean  Grove,  New 
Jersey,  must  surely  have  been  one  of  the 
wisest  on  record.  After  announcing  his  text 
Mr.  Yatman  glanced  round  impressively  at 
his  congregation,  said  "Don't  worry;  it's 
wicked,"  and  sat  down. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  compress 
a  sermon  into  fewer  words;  but  the  Rev. 
Henry  Brookfield,  a  somewhat  eccentric 
English  vicar  of  the  early  part  of  last  cen- 
tury, once  came  very  near  to  eclipsing  Mr. 
Yatman's  record.  After  giving  out  his  text, 
"God  so  loved  the  world,"  etc.,  he  said, 
"There,  my  friends,  if  I  spoke  for  an  hour 
I  couldn't  make  that  message  any  plainer. 
I'll  just  leave  it  with  you." 

A  very  striking  example  of  a  short  and  at 
the  same  time  effective  sermon  was  furnished 
by  an  old  and  feeble  clergyman  in  Australia, 
who  had  been  asked  to  preach  a  charity  ser- 
mon on  behalf  of  some  orphan  children. 
The  preacher's  strength  proved  unequal  to 
his  task,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  stretch 
out  a  feeble  arm  pathetically  to  the  little 
ones  sitting  near  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  and 
say,  "Whence  shall  we  find  bread  that  these 
may  eat?"  So  impressed  was  the  congrega- 
tion by  this  touching  appeal  that  the  collec- 
tion proved  to  be  by  far  the  largest  ever 
taken  in  that  church. 

In  curious  contrast  to  these  brief  sermons 
were  the  long-winded  discourses  of  the 
preachers  of  past  centuries.  Thomas 
Hooker  never  thought  he  had  done  his  duty 
until  his  homily  had  lasted  three  hours. 
Once,  it  is  said,  he  preached  a  really  short 
sermon;  it  had  lasted  exactly  fifteen  minutes 
when  he  sat  down,  but  after  a  brief  rest  he 
rose  again  and  continued  for  two  hours 
more.  Every  one  of  Cranmer's  sermons  was 
a  small  volume  in  itself;  and  Bunyan,  Calvin, 
Baxter,  and  Knox  are  all  said  to  have  been 
but  little  more  merciful  to  their  hearers. 

A  very  good  story  is  told  of  a  clergyman 
who  supplied  a  pulpit  in  a  fashionable 
church.  After  describing  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  his  hearers,  which  he  attributed  to 
heredity,  the  reverend  gentlemen  continued: 
"Some  of  you  cannot  even  read  and  write. 
Many  of  you  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
your  cxistcnco  iiicnrcernted  within  these  dis- 
mal walls — " 

At  this  stage,  when  tlic  congregation  was 
worked  up  to  a  higli  state  of  mingled  indig- 
nation ;ind  anniscMU'nt.  il  began  to  dawn  on 


the  clergyman  that  something  was  wrong. 
"Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  to  my  present 
hearers,"  he  continued,  apologetically,  as  he 
nervously  turned  over  the  pages  of  his  manu- 
script, and,  picking  out  a  harmless  passage 
here  and  there,  rapidly  brought  his  discourse 
to  an  end.  When  the  congregation  heard 
later  that  the  absent-minded  gentleman  had 
been  a  prison  chaplain  and  had  brought  the. 
wrong  sermon,  he  was  readily  forgiven  for 
his  aspersions  on  their  character. 


MELODY  IN  SaUASHVILLE. 


I  hain't  so  much  on  music — leastwise  I  don''t 

care  a  heap 
'Bout  goin'  to  grand  op'ry,  till  they  git  the 

price   down  cheap. 
I  heered  that  feller  Susy  and  I  heered  a  dago 

band 
That    all    the    folks    around    me    'lowed    was 

elegant  and  grand, 
I  hain't  no  hand  for  male  quartets  or  singin' 

by   the    choir, 
But  tha's  one  bit  of  melody  that  gits  me  on 

all   fire; 
And    that's    when    Mary    Ann,    my    gal,    sets 

down   to   the   pianny 
And  plays  that  intermezzer  from  the  "Caviar 

Rustycanny." 

I    never    played    no    tune    myself    exceptin' 

"Home,  Sweet  Home;" 
I  uster  do  that  sometimes  with  some  paper 

and  comb. 
I  never  learnt  to  read  no  notes  or  figger  out 

the  scale. 
And  as  fer  gettin'  up  to  sing,  I'd  sooner  go 

to  jail. 
When  folks   sitting  talkin'   music  it  jes'   puts 

me  to  the  bad. 
But  tha's  one  time  I  like  it,  though  it  makes 

me  sorter  sad; 
And    that's    when    Mary   Ann,    my    gal,    sets 

down  to  the  pianny 
And  plays  that  intermezzer  from  the  "Caviar 

Rustycanny." 

I    s'pose    I'd    like    it    better   if   it   had    some 

homely  name 
I  don't  quite  get  the  meanin'  o'  them  words, 

because  I'm  lame 
On   all   them    foreign    langwidges — it   ain't    a 

derned   bit  clear; 
It's  somethin'  "bout  a  sandwich,  and   I  s'pose 

a  can   o'   beer. 
But   Shakespeare    says   that    names   don't   cut 

much  figger  after  all, 
And    tha's    one    time    when    music    turns    ol' 

trouble  to  the  wall, 
And    that's    when    Maiy    Ann,    my    gal,    sets 

down  to  the  pianny 
And  plays  that  internu'/zci-  hum  the  "Caviar 

Rustycanny." 

-  Milwaukee    Sentinel. 


From  an  elevator  bny: — Why  did  the  side 
walk?  Because  the  I'levated  road.  How  to 
kill  fleas  on  gold  fishes.  Wash  the  water 
vcrv  cleat)  twice  a  div.     Nrxt  floor,  please. 
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"WHAT  IS  MTJRDEB,? 


Let  the  Judge  of  a  Court  down  South  tell 
us  just  what  murder  is.  The  following 
charge  to  a  jury  is  on  record:  "Gentlemen, 
let  me  say  to  you  that  murder  is  where  a 
man  is  murderously  killed.  The  killer  in 
such  a  case  is  a  murderer.  Now,  murder  by 
poison  is  just  as  much  murder  as  murder 
with  a  gun,  pistol,  or  knife.  It  is  the  simple 
act  of  murdering  that  constitutes  murder  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  Don't  let  the  idea  of 
murder  and  manslaughter  confound  you. 
Murder  is  one  thing,  manslaughter  is  quite 
another.  Consequently,  if  there  has  been 
murder,  and  it  is  not  manslaughter,  then  it 
must  be  murder. 

"Don't  let  this  point  escape  you.  Self- 
murder  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 
According  to  Blackstone  and  all  the  best 
legal  writers,  one  man  cannot  commit  felo 
de  se  upon  another  and  this  is  clearly  my 
opinion.  Gentlemen,  murder  is  murder. 
The  murder  of  a  brother  is  called  fratricide; 
the  murder  of  a  father  is  called  parricide,  but 
that  don't  enter  into  this  case.  As  I  have 
said  before  murder  is  emphatically  murder. 
You  will  now  consider  your  verdict,  gentle- 
men, and  make  up  your  minds  according  to 
the  law  and  the  evidence,  not  forgetting  the 
explanation  I  have  given  you." 


"When  men  break  their  hearts,"  remarks 
a  cynical  female  writer,  "it  is  the  same  as 
when  a  lobster  breaks  one  of  its  claws — an- 
other sprouting  out  immediately  and  grow- 
ing in  its  place." 


"What  is  classical  music,  father?" 
"Classical  music,  my  son,  is  music  that  you 
cannot  whistle,  and  wouldn't  if  you  could." 


It  is  said  that  one  day  when  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling  was  beginning  to  attain  some  measure 
of  success  he  dropped  into  the  office  of 
Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York,  then  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  bar. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  asked  the  latter,  as 
Conkling  excitedly  paced  the  floor. 

"I've  just  been  subjected  to  the  worst  in- 
sult I  have  ever  received.  This  is  the  first 
time  a  client  ever  objected  to  my  fee. 

"You  know  I  defended  Gibbons  for  arson, 
and  put  in  some  tremendous  work  for  him. 
He  was  convicted  at  the  trial,  but  we 
couldn't  help  it,  and  I  took  the  case  to  the 
Superior  Court  and  we  lost  there,  then  on 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  affirmed  the 
conviction,  and  he.  has  been  given  ten  years. 
Now,  my  fee  only  amounted  to  $3,000,   and 


the  scoundrel  actually  has  the  audacity  to 
grumble  about  it,  saying  it's  too  high.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  for  impudence?" 

"Well,"  said  O'Conor,  slowly,  "of  course 
you  did  a  lot  of  work  and  $3,000  is  not  a  big 
fee;  but,  to  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Conkling, 
my  opinion,  founded  on  mature  considera- 
tion, is  that  he  might  have  been  convicted 
for  less  money." 


"What  town  is  this?"  asked  the  eminent 
statesman,  who  was  making  a  political  tour 
of  the  provinces. 

"Ionia,"  they  told  him. 

The  eminent  statesman  stepped  out  to  the 
rear  platform  of  the  gorgeous  private  car  in 
which  he  was  traveling. 

"My  countrymen,"  he  said,  impressively, 
to  the  cheering  throng  at  the  station,  "your 
beautiful  and  thriving  young  city  has  a  rare 
distinction.  Independently  of  its  commerce 
and  manufactures,  independently  of  its 
charming  location,  independently,  I  may  add, 
of  the  stalwart  men  and  fair  women  who  in- 
habit it,  so  many  of  whom  I  see  before  me — 
not  forgetting  these  bright  and  winsome 
young  children  who  are  also  here,  the  hope 
and  mainstay  of  the  republic — independently, 
I  say,  of  all  these,  your  lovely  city — " 

Here  he  became  truly  eloquent.  His  eyes 
flashed,  his  voice  rang  out  in  clarion  tones, 
and  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the  zenith. 

" — has  the  rare  distinction  of  bearing  a 
name  that  has  only  five  letters,  and  yet  has 
four  syllables!" 

The  applause,  as  the  train  moved  away, 
was  simply  deafening. 


One  of  I.  B.  Potter's  best  stories  is  about 
two  Hibernians  who,  between  them,  were 
settling  afifairs  of  state  oflfhand.  Finally  one 
of  them,  hammering  the  table  with  a  heavy 
fist,  impressively  said: 

"After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  g-r-e-a-t 
masses  of  the  people  must  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  population!" 

His  fellow-debater,  after  a  moment's  pause 
to  properly  consider  this  weighty  pronounce- 
ment, with  a  manner  still  more  impressive, 
replied: 

"Thrue  for  you,  unless  they  are  put  into  a 
hopeless  minority  by  the  over-w-h-e-1-m-i-n-g 
numbers  of  the  privileged  few!" 


There  was  a  young  lady  of  Riga, 
Who  rode  with  a  smile  on  a  tiger. 

They  returned  from  the  ride 

With  the  lady  inside, 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger. 
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THE  lilTTLE  PICCOLO.  MAKES  NO  DIFFEREXCE. 


The  Royal  German  Band  is  coming  to 
this  country,  it  is  rumored.  The  advance 
agent  was  formerly  the  piccolo  player,  but 
believes  now  that  the  strenuous  life  of  an 
advertising  man  is  happier,  and  safer,  of 
course,  than  that  of  a  musician.  Some  of 
his  reasons  for  this  belief  he  freely  gives. 

"I  in  der  bandt  at  vonce  vhas,"  said  he, 
"but  now  I  vhas  nod  now.  Der  reason  is 
dis.  We  play  before  his  Royal  Highness, 
that  Heaven-born  Kaiser,  Wilhelm.  Er  sagt, 
'Oh,  mine  great  little  German  bandt!  I  vill 
send  you  away  some,  so  that  the  worldt  de- 
lighted may  be.'  Und  we  stardt  oudt.  We 
play  in  Russia,  before  the  Czar. 

"He  says:  'Who  is  dis?' 

"We  says:  'Der  Royal  Cherman  bandt.' 

''He  says,  'Wonterful!  Gif  each  blayer  his 
instrument  full  of  gold.'  Der  bass  drummer, 
he  geds  to  be  ein  millionaire!  Der  trom- 
bone blayer,  he  geds  rich.  But  I — I — I  blay 
de  piccolo. 

"We  go  to  oder  countries.  We  come  to 
Turkey.  We  blay  before  a  sick  feller  of 
Europe,  der  Sultan.  He  says,  'Who  is 
dis?' 

"We  says,  'Der  famous  Royal  Cherman 
bandt!' 

"He  says,  'Take  them  away.  They're  hor- 
ribleness!  Stuff  their  instruments  down 
their  throats!'  His  turkeys  tooked  us  oudt. 
The  bass  drummer — ^they  can't  stufif  his  drum 
down  his  throat.  The  trombone  blayer — his 
mouth  ain't  too  big  for  his  horn  to  ged  in. 
But  I — I — I,  alas!     I  blay  der  piccolo!" 


"I  don't  want  any  of  my  daughters  to 
resemble  myself,"  said  the  capable  woman, 
"and  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I 
would  try  to  cultivate  a  certain  amount  of 
incapacity.  A  reputation  for  capacity  is 
simply  an  invitation  to  the  public  in  general 
and  to  your  family  in  particular  to  heap  their 
burdens  upon  you.  If  my  husband  were  to 
hear  in  his  office  that  his  house  was  on  fire, 
and  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was  at 
home  I  don't  think  he  would  stir  out  of  his 
chair.  He  would  know  that  I  would  do 
everything  the  occasion  demanded.  By  being 
too  capable  you  cultivate  helplessness  in 
other  people."  It  is  very  true  that  those  who 
lean  get  along  about  as  well  as  those  who 
lift,  but  the  world  does  not  get  along  as  well 
for  their  presence.  The  lifters  have  to  lift 
more  than  twice  as  much  on  account  of  the 
dead-weight  Icancrs,     Don't  be  a  shirk. 


It    makes    no    difference    if    the    world    goes 
wrong. 

So  long  as  you  go  right — 
It  make  no  difference  if  the  day  is  long. 

If  you  can  sleep  at  night; 
If  storms  may  gather,  yet  you  see  the  sun — 
While  others  idle,  if  your  work  is  done, 
The   world   may   lose,    and   yet   if   you    have 
won. 

It  makes  no  difference. 

It  makes  no  difference  if  the  others  weep, 
So  long  as  you  can  smile — 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the  others  reap. 
If  you  sow  well  the  while; 

Each  life's  its  master  and  its  slave  and  all — 

If  one's  to  rise  another  one  must  fall; 

And  if  you're  ready  at  the  battle  call 
It  makes  no  difference. 


'"He  said  he  would  lay  the  world  at  my 
feet,"  said  the  impressionable  girl. 

"Tell  him  to  start  with  something  easy," 
answered  Miss  Cayenne.  "Tell  him  to  look 
after  the  house  rent  and  grocery  bill,  and 
never  mind  the  world  for  a  few  years  yet." 


Mother    Goldfish — Where    have   you   been, 
Willie? 
Willie — ^Only  just  around  the  globe,  ma! 


Bride — George,  dear,  when  we  reach  our 
destination,  let  us  try  and  avoid  giving  the 
impression  that  we  are  newly  married. 

George — All  right,  Maud.  You  can  carry 
this  grip  sack. 


While   visiting  in   New   York   City   a   lady 
asked  the  little  son  of  her  friend: 

"Johnny,  do  you  like   going  to  school?" 
"Yes,     ma'am,"     answered      the      truthful 
urchin,  "and  I  like  coming  home,  too,  but  I 
don't  like  staying  there  between  times." 


"Mother  thinks  you'll  make  me  a  good 
wife,"  said  the  girl's  intended. 

"Indeed?"  replied  the  girl  with  the  deter- 
mined jaw.  "You  tell  your  mother  I'll  make 
you  a  good  husband!" 


Teacher — I  suppose  you  know,  Harry,  that 
in  keeping  you  after  school  I  punish  myself 
as  well  as  you? 

Harry — Yes.  m'ni;  that's  wliy  I  don't  mind 
it! 


"Dad,"  said  little  Reginald,  "what  is  a 
bucket  shop?" 

"A  bucket  shop,  my  son."  said  the  father, 
feelingly — "a  bucket  shop  is  a  modern  coop- 
erage establishment  to  which  a  man  takes  a 
barrel  and  brings  back  the  bung-hole." 
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ENGLISH  AS  IT  IS  ADVEBXISEB. 


A  short  time  ago  a  London  periodical  of- 
fered a  prize  for  the  best  collection  of 
queerly-worded  advertisements,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  specimens: 

"Annual  sale  now  on.  Don't  go  elsewhere 
to  be  cheated — come  in  here." 

"A  lady  wants  to  sell  her  piano,  as  she  is 
going  away,  in  a  strong  iron  frame." 

"Furnished  apartments  suitable  for  gentle- 
men with  folding  doors." 

"Two  sisters  want  washing." 

"Wanted — A  room  by  two  gentlemen 
about  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
broad." 

"Lost — A  collie  dog  by  a  man  on  Satur- 
day answering  to  Jim  with  a  brass  collar 
round  his  neck  and  a  muzzle." 

"Wanted,  by  a  respectable  girl,  her  pas- 
sage to  New  York;  willing  to  take  care  of 
children   and    a    good    sailor." 

"Respectable  widow  wants  washing  on 
Tuesdays." 

"For  Sale — A  pianoforte,  the  property  of  a 
musician  with   carved  legs." 

"A  boy  who  can  open  oysters  with  refer- 
ence." 

"Bull-dog  for  sale;  will  eat  anything;  very 
fond  of  children." 

"Pants,  ninety-nine  cents  a  leg;  seats  free." 


Measurements  taken  by  surgeons  of  the 
Japanese  army  show  that  the  Japanese  small- 
ness  of  stature  is  due  to  an  almost  dwarfed 
condition  of  the  legs.  This  is  probably  due 
t3  the  fact  that  from  early  childhood  a  really 
unnatural  way  of  sitting  is  constantly  prac- 
ticed. The  adult  Japanese  is  accustomed  to 
sit  with  his  legs  bent  undef  him.  As  soon  as 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  set  upon  the 
floor  his  legs  are  bent  under  him  in  imitation 
of  the  custom  of  his  elders.  This,  in  time, 
dwarfs  the  growth  of  the  limbs.  Actual  de-, 
formity  is  less  common  among  the  peasants 
than  among  scholars,  merchants,  and  others 
of  sedentary  habits. 


We  copy  the  following  from  the  London 
Times  of  date  August  13,  1829:  "The  follow- 
ing eccentric  directions  for  his  funeral  are 
contained  in  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Hastings:  'I  desire  my  body  may  be  opened 
after  my  death,  and  buried  without  a  cofBn 
on  the  spot  marked  by  me,  wrapped  up  in 
either  woolen  or  oil  cloth,  or  in  such  perish- 
able materials  as  will  keep  my  body  to- 
gether until  deposited  in  my  grave  by  six  of 
vny    most    deserving    poorest    laborers;    that 


several  acorns  may  be  planted  over  my 
grave,  that  one  good  tree  may  be  chosen  and 
preserved,  so  that  I  may  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  my  body  will  serve  to 
rear  a  good  English  oak.  The  tree  to  be 
watched  and  watered  by  the  gardener,  who 
must  every  now  and  then  be  rewarded.'  " 


He  sought  the  old  scenes  with  eager  feet^ 
The  scenes  he  had  known  as  a  boy; 

"Oh,  for  a  draught  of  those  fountains  sweet, 
And  a  taste  of  that  vanished  joyi" 

He    roamed    the    fields,    he    mused    by    the 
streams, 

He  treaded  the  paths  and  lanes; 
On  the  hills  he  sought  his  youthful  dreams, 

In  the  woods  to  forget  his  pains. 

Oh,  sad,  sad  hills!     Oh,  cold,  cold  hearth! 

In  sorrow  he  learned  ths'  truth — 
One  may  go  back  to  the  place  of  his  birth — 

He  cannot  go  back  to  his  youth. 


"Do  you — do  you  remember  who  killed 
Abel?"  asked  the  old  man  in  the  streetcar 
of  the  man  on  his  right? 

"Why,  Cain,  of  course,"  was  the  reply. 
"Who  did  you  think  it  was?" 

"Waal,  durn  my  hide,  if  I  hain't  made  a 
fool  of  myself!  It  wasn't  ten  minits  ago  that 
I  bet  a  man  $2  to  $1  that  it  was  Goliah,  and 
now  I'll  hev  to  go  barefut  all  summer  to 
make  it  up.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  Cain,  and  Goliah 
wasn't  in  it,  and  Samson  wasn't  born,  and 
Q.  V.  Jones,  which  is  me,  ought  to  be  hit 
with  the  same  club  that  Abel  was!" 


Better  a  smile  than  a  tear  or  a  sigh, 

Better  a  laugh  than  a  frown, 
Better   an    upward   look   to   the    sky 

Than  always  a  sad  look  down. 

The  joys  we  find  in  each  little  day 
Perhaps  may  seem  few  and  small. 

But  better  these  little  joys,  I  say, 
Than  to  have  no  joys  at  all. 

Keep  faith  in  the  Love  that  blesses  men 
As  the   sunshine  does  the  sod, 

Let  us  do  our  best  and  trust  the  rest 
To  the  Father-heart  of  God. 

— Eben    E.    Rexford. 


"At  this  height,"  said  the  guide,  as  they 
paused  on  the  mountain  side  to  look  at  the 
valley  far  below,  "people  with  weak  hearts 
often  die." 

"How  often,"  asked  a  deeply  interested 
listener,  "do  they  have  to  die  before  they 
stay  dead?" — Chicago  Tribune. 


There  was  a  young  girl  in  the  choir, 

Whose  voice  rose  hoir  and  hoir, 

Till  it  reached  such  a  height 

It  was  clear  out  of  selght. 

And  they  found  it  next  day  in  the  spoir. 
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UNCLE  ENOCH. 


Uncle  Enoch  never  went  to  college  but  he 
is  no  fool.  Set  his  tongue  adrift  and  you 
get  some  very  rare  specimens  of  philosophy. 

"As  a  boy,  I  was  told  that  our  mill  pond 
was  ten  feet  deep.  I  might  hev  accepted 
the  figgers  and  kept  a  dry  jacket,  but  I  went 
pokin'  around  with  an  eleven-foot  pole  and 
was  brought  home  with  a  barrel  of  water 
inside  of  me.  It's  just  as  well  to  take  some 
things  for  granted,  especially  if  you  don't 
own  the  mill  pond. 

"The  boy  who  starts  out  in  life  under  the 
idea  that  natural  philosophy  don't  apply  to 
his  individual  case  has  only  got  to  put  his 
tongue  to  the  blade  of  an  axe  on  a  frosty 
raornin'.  By  the  time  his  tongue  has  been 
thawed  loose  with  hot  water  he  will  hev  un- 
dergone a  change  of  opinion.  One  of  my 
earliest  experiences  was  steppin'  on  the 
blade  of  a  hoe  to  see  what  the  handle  would 
do.  It  took  'em  twenty  minutes  to  bring  me 
to,  and  my  head  aches  yet  at  the  thought." 


A  rhyme  with  a  stanza  once  fell  in  love. 
With   looks  he   did   entreat  her; 

But  the  stanza  shy  caught  not  his  eye, 
And  the  rhyme  could  never  meter. 

But  the  rhyme  met  the  stanza  and  spoke  his 
love. 

"I  love,  fair  one.     Do  you?" 
Spoke  the  stanza  gay:  "How  silly,  I  say  I 

I  am  a  verse  to  you." 


A  famous  French  political  economist  drew 
up.  a  statistical  table  some  time  ago  on  this 
very  question,  and  the  analysis  showed  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  world's  wars  have  grown 
out  of  quarrels  that  arose  directly  from  com- 
mercial disputes.  No  fewer  than  fifty-five 
wars  were  classified  as  civil;  forty-one  were 
wars  of  succession  of  Crown  claims;  thirty 
under  the  pretence  of  helping  allies;  twenty- 
eight  were  religious  wars;  twenty-four  were 
wars  of  retaliation;  twenty-two  were  for 
commercial  rivalry;  and  eight  on  points  of 
honor. 


"The  evening  wore  on,"  continued  the  man 
who  was  telling  the  story. 

"Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  would-be 
wit.  "But  can  you  tell  us  what  the  evening 
wore  on  that  occasion?" 

"I  don't  know  that  it  is  important,"  replied 
the  story  teller,  "but  if  you  must  know,  I 
believe  it  was  the  close  of  a  summer  day." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


which  is  prominently  displayed  in  the  hotel 
where  he  is  staying.  This  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  inns  where  a  guest  finds  his  "warmest 
welcome": — 

"Spacious  rooms,  with  best  beds. 

"Here  we  cook  the  English  every  day. 
Attention  to  children  under  arms. 

"The  French  cooked  on  Sunday  and  Fri- 
day, otherwise  not,  unless  special  intention 
is  ordered. 

"The  dogs  must  not  be  without  leave  of 
the  Propriety  withinhere  brought. 

"Carriage  to  hire,  horses  to  ride,  or  asses 
equal  to  the  company  herein  visiting. 

"It  is  always  to  give  best  attention  to  com- 
fort of  esteemed  and  highwellborn  company 
to  this  hotel  endeavored.'' 


Caller — Kitty,  is  that  your  parrot? 

Little  Girl — No,  indeed,  ma'am.  The  folks 
next  door  left  him  with  us  when  they  went 
away  on  their  vacation.  'Fore  he  begins  to 
talk  I  want  to  tell  you  that  he  doesn't  belong 
to  our  church. 


It  is  a  singular,  but  not  less  true  remark, 
in  a  late  work,  that  Jeflferson  was  born  just 
eight  years  after  his  predecessor  Adams; 
Madison  eight  years  after  Jefferson;  Monroe 
eight  after  Madison;  and  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams eight  years  after  Monroe.  Another  curi- 
ous fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  Adams  was 
just  sixty-six  years  old  when  he  retired;  Jef- 
ferson was  sixty-six;  Madison  was  sixty-six; 
Monroe  was  sixty-six;  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  had  he  been  elected  to  a  second 
term,  would  have  been  sixty-six.  Adams, 
Jefferson,  and  Monroe  all  died  on  the  4th  of 
July. 


The  spell  binders  have  been  out  and  we 
have  had  some  very  tall  oratory.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  campaign  speech 
shows. how  it  is  done  out  west. 

"Build  a  worm-fence  around  a  winter's 
supply  of  summer  weather;  skim  the  clouds 
from  the  sky  with  a  teaspoon;  catch  a  thun- 
derbolt in  a  bladder;  break  a  hurricane  to 
harness;  ground-sluice  an  earthquake;  lasso 
an  avalanche;  pin  a  lid  on  the  crater  of  an 
active  volcano;  hide  all  the  stars  in  a  nail 
keg;  hang  the  ocean  on  a  grapevine  to  dry; 
put  the  sky  to  soak  in  a  gourd;  nail  up  eter- 
nity in  a  woodshed,  and  paste  'To  let'  signs 
on  the  sun  and  moon;  but  never — never  for 
a  moment,  sir — delude  yourself  with  the  idea 
that  any  ticket  or  party  can  beat  ourn." 


A   friend   of  ours   who   is  touring  in   Ger- 
many sends  the  following  copy  of  a  notice 


Make    up    your    periodical    lists    for    next 
year,  and  let  us  figure  on  them  for  you. 
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ANSWEHS. 


Q — Referring  to  your  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion about  March  4  as  inauguration  day,  was 
not  one  of  the  Presidents  sworn  in  on  March 
3d?  A — Yes,  sworn  in  but  not  inaugurated. 
President  Hayes,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
4th  of  March  in  1877  came  on  Sunday,  took 
the  oath  of  office  privately  at  7  o'clock  Sat- 
urday evening. 


Q — I  have  been  told  that  the  Japanese 
have  taken  Port  Arthur  once.  Is  this  a  fact? 
If  so,  when?  A — It  is  a  fact.  On  the  21st 
of  November,  1894,  22,000  Japanese  under 
Marshal  Oyama,  assisted  by  twenty-two  tor- 
pedo-boats, defeated  20,000  Chinese,  and 
seized  the  town,  but  they  were,  of  course, 
eventually  obliged  by  Russia  to  evacuate. 
Just  ten  years  ago  all  this  happened.  We 
are  to  have  the  anniversary  next  week. 


Q — When  and  where  was  fought  the 
"Battle  of  the  Standards?"  A— The  battle 
was  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  at 
Cuton  Moor,  near  Northallerton,  in  1138. 
Here  David  I.,  fighting  on  behalf  of  Matilda, 
was  defeated  by  King  Stephen's  general, 
Robert  de  Moubray.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  ship's  mast  erected  on  a  wagon,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  English  army;  the 
mast  displayed  the  standards  of  St.  Peter  of 
York,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred 
of  Ripon.  On  the  top  of  the  mast  was  a 
little  casket  containing  a  consecrated  host. 


Q — Why  do  they  call  them  "coats  of 
arms,"  when  they  are  neither  coats  nor  arms? 
A — Armorial  bearings  are  termed  coats  of 
arms  because  they  were  always  emblazoned 
upon  the  surcoat  which  warriors  used  to 
wear  over  their  armor.  They  were  worn  in 
this  way  because  in  olden  times  warriors 
were  so  encased  in  armor  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  identify  them  except  by  some  such 
means,  and  the  embroidering'  of  the  knight's 
insignia  of  honor  upon  his  outer  coat  was 
adopted  for  this  reason. 


Q — What  were  the  so-called  smock  mar- 
riages? A — A  smock  marriage  was  one  in 
which  the  bride  went  to  the  altar  with  no 
more  clothing  on  than  her  chemise,  smock 
or  shift,  by  all  of  which  names  a  feminine 
garment  is  known.  Sometimes  the  covering 
was  no  more  than  a  sheet  wound  about  the 
body.  Both  in  old  and  New  England  in  the 
i8th  century  brides  could  thus  be  seen  tak- 
ing connubial  vows  at  the  altar. 


The  reason  of  this  was  the  belief  that  if  a 
man  married  a  woman  who  was  in  debt,  he 

would  be  held  liable  for  her  indebtedness  to 
her  creditors  if  he  received  her  at  the  hands 
of  the  minister  or  magistrate  with  any  of  her 
property.  And,  also,  that  if  a  woman  mar- 
ried a  man  who  was  owing  debts,  his  credit- 
ors could  not  take  her  property  to  satisfy 
them  if  he  received  nothing  from  her.  There 
was  one  case  at  Birmingham,  England,  in 
1797,  where  the  bride  wore  absolutely  noth- 
ing while  the  ceremony  was  being  performed. 
The  minister  at  first  refused  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  but  finding  nothing  in  the  rubric 
that  would  excuse  him  from  acting,  he  mar- 
ried them.  The  modesty  of  the  people  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  more  glaring  violations  of 
good  taste,  but  various  expedients  were  re- 
sorted to  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
Sometimes  a  bride  stood  in  a  closet  and  put 
her  hand  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  door; 
sometimes  she  would  stand  behmd  a  screen; 
sometimes  she  wound  a  sheet  about  her  or 
wore  her  smock.  Finally  the  groom  fur- 
nished the  clothes,  retaining  the  title  him- 
self, and  this  satisfied  the  law. 


Q — What  is  the  history  of  the  Cumberland 
Road?  and  was  it  ever  completed?  A — The 
Cumberland  Road  was  never  completed  as 
projected,  because  the  railroads  rendered  it 
useless.  The  first  legislation  by  congress 
was  in  the  act  of  April  30,  1802,  authorizing 
the  people  of  Ohio  to  frame  a  state  consti- 
tution. It  was  a  provision  in  that  act  by 
which  a  certain  percentage  of  the  money  re- 
ceived for  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  Ohio 
should  be  set  apart  to  build  a  public  road 
from  the  navigable  waters  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  thence 
through  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Cumberland,  Maryland,  was  chosen  for  the 
starting  point  for  two  reasons — that  there 
was  a  turnpike  already  existing  from  Balti- 
more to  Cumberland;  and,  second,  that  the 
latter  town  was  deemed  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Potomac.  In  1806  congress  au- 
thorized the  laying  out  of  the  road.  The 
first  section  runs  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling,  132  miles,  and  is  yet  a  good  road. 
In  1818  the  road  was  opened  to  travel  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  Wheeling.  In  1820  a 
law  was  passed  by  congress  to  make  surveys 
for  extending  the  road  through  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois,  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  1825,  a  law  was  passed  by  congress  au- 
thorizing its  construction  from  Wheeling 
westward  to  Zanesville,  and  this  was  com- 
pleted in   1829.     The    same   year   a   law  was 
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enacted  for  its  extension  to  the  Indiana  line, 
and  this  portion  was  completed  in  1839.  It 
was  never  finished  westward  of  that  line, 
though  some  grading  was  done.  Its  total 
cost  from  Cumberland  to  the  Indiana  line 
was  about  $2,085,000.  It  was  first  called  the 
"Cumberland  Road,"  and  later  the  "National 
Road." 


Q— What  is  a  Book  Plate?  A— A  book 
plate  is  a  little  device  made  especially  for  the 
owner,  embodying  his  personal  characteris- 
tics or  presenting  his  coat  of  arms.  It  may 
be  transmitted  from  father  to  son  and  play 
an  important  part  in  family  history.  A  copy 
of  this  device  is  pasted  inside  the  front  cover 
of  each  book  of  its  owner,  not  only  orna- 
menting it,  but  giving  it  a  personal  mark  of 
distinction  and  helping,  sometimes  by  the 
introduction  of  a  trite  motto,  to  insure  the 
return  of  the  book  from  the  borrower. 


Q — Kindly  tell  us  about  the  "Dardanelles" 
and  why  no  warship  can  go  through  them. 
A — The  Dardanelles  is  the  channel  between 
the  sea  of  Marmora  ("Marble  Sea")  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dardanus,  on  the 
southwestern  shore.  It  is  also  called  the 
Hellespont  (the  sea  of  Helle),  from  Helle, 
the  daughter  of  Athemas,  king  of  Thebes, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  been  drowned  in  it. 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  in  his  great  expedi- 
tion against  Greece,  in  480  B.  C,  crossed 
this  strait  by  means  of  two  bridges  of  boats. 
Its  length  is  40  miles  south-southwestward, 
and  its  breadth  varies  from  one  to  four  miles. 
There  is  always  a  rapid  current  in  the  chan- 
nel from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  1841  a  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  five  great  powers  of 
Europe — Great  Britain.  France,  Prussia. 
Austria  and  Russia — by  which  no  ships  of 
war  other  than  Turkish  should  pass  the 
Dardanelles,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Turkish  government. 

The  strait  northward  from  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  to  the  Black  Sea  is  called  the  Bos- 
phorus.  Its  length  is  about  17  miles,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  a  half  mile  to  two 
miles.  Its  shores  are  elevated,  and  through- 
out its  course  it  has,  on  the  two  sides,  seven 
bays  or  gulfs,  projecting  deeply  into  the  land. 
One  of  these,  on  the  northwestern  side, 
lorms  the  Golden  Horn,  the  harbor  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  name  Bosphorus  is  Greek, 
and  means  "the  ford  of  the  ox."  This  name 
is  derived  from  a  fable  in  Greek  niytliology. 
lo  was  a   beautiful   girl   with   whom   Jupiter, 


king  of  the  gods,  fell  in  love.  Juno,  the  wife 
of  Jupiter,  became  jealous.  Jupiter  then 
changed  lo  into  a  beautiful  white  heifer. 
Juno  sent  a  gadfly  to  torment  her,  and  she 
swam  the  strait  from  Asia  to  Europe;  but 
the  gadfly  tormented  her  without  a  moment's 
rest  in  her  wanderings  through  the  world. 


GLORIOUS  FOOTBALL  GAME. 


Away  with  the  feeble  prize  fight, 

Away  with  the  lifeless  ring, 
Away  with  the  palsied  short-arm  jab 

And  decrepit  full-arm  swing; 
For  our  blood  is  hot  within  us. 

And  the  sport  is  dull  and  tame, 
And'  we   thirst   for  the   blood  that's    streaks 
the  mud 

At  the  glorious  football  game! 

Hurrah  for  the  seething  scrimmage 

Of  the  tangled  twenty-two! 
Hurrah  for  the  writhing  legs  and  arms 

Of  the  smiling,  fighting  crew! 
Hurrah  for,  the  blood  of  battle 

That  dyes  the  mass  with  flame. 
And  the  grewsome  groans  and  the   melting 
moans 

Of  the  glorious  football  game! 

We  cheer  from  the  thronging  grandstands 

And  the  bleachers  echo  back. 
As  we  trace  the  ball  through  all  its  long. 

Uncertain,  sinuous  track; 
And  in  yells  that  cleave  the  heavens 

Our  ecstasy  proclaim. 
And  shout  till  hoarse  through  the  changing 
course 

Of  the  glorious  football  game! 

And  when  the  fight  is  finished. 

And  the  wounded  borne  to  bed, 
And  a  few  heartfelt  but  hasty  tears 

Are  shed  above  the  dead, 
We  rush  upon  the  players. 

And   we  bear  with   glad  acclaim 
The  surviving  few  of  the  twenty-two 

From  the  scene  of  the  glorious  game! 


Q — I  was  lately  shown  what  is  called  a 
seven  dollar  bill  with  the  following  words 
on  it:  "This  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  re- 
ceive seven  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the 
value  thereof,  in  gold  or  silver.  According 
to  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed  at  Phila- 
delphia. July  22,  1776."  Did  the  government 
ever  issue  bills  of  that  denomination?  A — 
Yes,  in  values  from  one  to  seventy  dollars, 
They  cannot  now  be  redeemed  and  are  not 
uncommon.  The  old  State  banks  issued  bills 
of  many  denominations  and  we  can  remem- 
ber taking  one  for  $-'.50  and  another  for 
$i..SO. 


Q — What    is    the    largest    library    in    the 
world?    .-nid    where    is    it?      A— The    largest 
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libraries  in  the  world  are:  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tional, at  Paris,,  3,000,000  volumes;  British 
Museum,  London,  2,000,000  volumes;  Im- 
perial, St.  Petersburg,  1,500,000;  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  1,000,000;  Royal, 
Berlin,  1,000,000;  Harvard  College,  910,000; 
Boston,  772,432;  New  York  City,  610,000; 
New  York  State,  423,290;  Chicago,  258,498; 
Philadelphia,  207,585.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  four  billion  books  in  the  world. 


Q — Who  is  the  author  of  the  saying:  "The 
more  I  see  of  men  the  better  I  like  dogs?" 
A — We  have  seen  it  ascribed  to  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  and  to  Robert  Ingersoll,  but  its  true 
author  is  Alphonse  Karr,  a  French  writer, 
who  uses  it  in  one  of  his  witty  causeries. 


Q — How  do  new  states  get  marked  out? 
How  comes  it  that  they  are  of  such  irregular 
shape?  A — New  states  are  "marked  out"  ac- 
cording to  different  circumstances  that  con- 
trol their  formation,  and  not  b;^  any  rule  or 
law.  In  the  case  of  the  older  states  of  the 
union  they  were  divided  on  rasial  or  colonial 
lines,  according  to  the  peoples  who  settled 
the  colonies.  In  the  case  of  disputed  borders 
natural  objects  were  used  to  define  the  state 
limits  and  these  gi-adually  came  to  be  held 
permanent.  In  forming  new  states  there 
were  many  interesting  questions  of' boundary 
which  will  be  suggested  and  partly  explained 
by  a  look  at  the  United  States  map.  For 
example  it  will  be  noted  that  most  northern 
and  southern  state  boundaries  are  on  parallel 
lines  east  and  west,  showing  that  latitude 
lines  were  taken  where  natural  boundaries 
were  not  marked.  In  laying  out  new  terri- 
tory it  is  natural  that  such  lines  will  be  fol- 
lowed and  in  the  case  of  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  these  artificial 
boundaries  are  the  only  ones  used. 

An  interesting  side  light  on  history  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  southern  bound- 
aries of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
extend  in  a  straight  line  to  Indian  Territory, 
a  living  relic  of  the  days  when  Virginia  was 
supposed  to  extend  westward  to  the  Pacific 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Most  of  the  Louisiana  territory  was  origin- 
ally divided  by  the  federal  government  into 
military  districts  to  define  the  radii  of  juris- 
diction of  the  frontier  posts,  and  as  settlers 
came  these  boundaries  were  crystallized  into 
permanence  when  the  states  were  formed. 


Q — Where  can  I  find  the  quotation:  "He 
who  runs  may  read?"  Do  not  refer  to  the 
Bible,   for  the  quotatJO.n  found   there   has   an 


entirely  different  meaning.  The  one  I  ask 
for  is  not  in  the  Bible.  A — We  are  aware 
that  there  has  been  some  confusion  over  the 
two  quotations  and  will  give  both.  In  the  sec- 
ond chapter,  second  verse,  of  the  prophecy  of 
Habakkuk  is  the  following:  "And  the  Lord 
answered  me,  and  said,  'Write  the  vision, 
and  make  it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may 
run  that  readeth  it.'  " 

The  poet  Cowper  puts  the  phrase  as  our 
correspondent  wants  it.  He  will  find  it  in 
the  poem,   "Tirconium": 

"But  truths  on  which  depends  our  main  con- 
cern. 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  learn 
Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read." 


THE  YAWN  THAT  YAWNED  NOT. 


A  pitying  world  has  blubbered  long  t 

O'er  the  unkissed  kiss  and  the  unsung  song; 
And  the  unthunk  thought,  not  dead,  yet  gone. 
But  never  has  wept  for  the  unyawned  yawn. 

You  have  met,  perchance,  with  the   chronic 

bore. 
Who  tells  yoil  the  tales  he  has  told  before; 
You  have  tried  to  smile  as  he  maundered  on. 
And  you've  wrestled  hard  with  an  unyawned 

yawn. 

Or  the  youth  who  comes  six  nights  in  seven. 
And  woos  the  maiden  till  half-past  'leven; 
Who  sits,  as  she  thinks    "Will    he    stay    till 

dawn?" 
On  the  safety-valve  of  an  unyawned  yawn. 

And  yet,  as  our  men  of  science  say. 
There  is  nothing  that's  lost  or  wastes  away; 
Somewhere  in  the  yawning  depths  of  space 
All  the  unyawned  yawns  may  have  found  their 
place. 


An  indignant  letter  dictated  by  a  clever  old 
gentleman  runs  thus:  "Sir,  my  stenogra- 
pher, being  a  lady,  cannot  take  down  what  I 
think  of  you.  I,  being  a  gentleman,  cannot 
express  it;  but  you,  being  neither,  can 
readily  divine  it." 


The  misfits  of  life,  the  square  pegs  in  the 
round  holes,  cause  all  the  trouble.  When 
a  square  peg  gets  into  a  square  hole  we  think 
it  an  example  of  genius. — Robert  Barr. 


"Maud  says  she's  wildly  in  love  with  her 
new  motor-car." 

"Yes!  Another  case  where  man  is  dis- 
placed by  machinery." 


Horticultural. — Vicar's  Daughter — Well, 
John,  I  see  you  are  looking  as  young  as 
ever. 

John — Yes,  miss,  thankyee.  An'  they  tell 
me  I'll  soon  be  an  octogeranium. — Punch. 
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ANNUAL   ELECTION. 


The  Executive  Committee  met  at  the  office 
of  Vice  President  Meserole,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  29th,  pursuant  to  call  of 
the  President.  President  Cooke  and  First 
Vice  President  Meserole  present.  The  Presi- 
dent proposed  the  following  grouping  of 
states  for  representation  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  on  motion  it  was  duly  adopted: 
DISTRICT  I. — Two  Representatives. 

Maine      35 

New   Hampshire    36 

Vermont       6 

Indiana       16 

Illinois      72 

'.  i6s 

DISTRICT  II.— Two   Representatives. 

Rhode  Island   87 

Connecticut       68 

i  ISS 

DISTRICT  III.— Two  Representatives. 

Delaware      i 

Maryland       39 

District  of  Columbia   20 

Virginia      6 

West  Virginia    4 

North   Carolina    2 

Georgia       3 

Florida        2 

Kentucky       18 

Tennessee      6 

Missouri       38 

Oklahoma      I 

Louisiana       4 

Texas      8 
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T)ISTRICT  IV.— Two  Representatives. 

Michigan        32 

Wisconsin      18 

Minnesota      "7 

Iowa      16 

South    Dakota    i 

Nebraska        2 

Kansas      7 

Colorado      1° 

Wyoming       4 

Montana       5 

Idaho       I 

Washington       2 

California       33 

Utah      I 

Arizona       ' 

Foreign       '3 
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Grand  total  in  the  sni;ill  Stiitos,  635. 
The  President  submitted  the  following: 
Whereas,    The    Constitution    requires    that 
certain   acts  shall   be   performed   and   certain 
announcements   made   in   the   OfTicial    Organ 


at  given  dates  relating  to  the  grouping  of 
states  and  the  election  of  representatives  to 
the  National  Assembly,  which  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a 
monthly  organ  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee do  hereby  direct  that  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  Constitution,  shall  act  in  accordance  with 
the  following: 

First:  That  the  grouping  for  representa- 
tion shall  be  published  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Official  Organ. 

Second:  That  the  time  for  filing  nomina- 
tions for  these  districts  shall  be  extended  to 
November  30th. 

Third:  That  the  time  for  nominations  in 
these  districts  by  the  President  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  December  ist. 

Fourth:  That  the  time  for  the  publication 
of  these  nominations  shall  be  extended  to 
the  December  issue  of  the  Official  Organ. 

Fifth:  That  the  time  for  sending  out  the 
ballots  in  these  districts  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  to  members  shall  be  extended  to 
December  7th. 

Sixth:  For  states  which  are  entitled  to  in- 
dependent r^resentation  the  existing  con- 
stitutional requirements  shall  be  observed. 

Adopted.       , 

The  President  moved,  That  the  Executive 
Committee  should  recommend  to  the  next 
National  Assembly  that  in  order  to  avoid 
the  above  complications  the  following 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  should  be 
adopted: 

Article  ^,  Section  3,  substitute  "October" 
for  "September." 

Article  3,  Section  4,  substitute  "October" 
for  "September,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
tion add  "and  public  announcement  thereof 
shall  be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Offi- 
cial Organ." 

Article  3,  Section  5:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  word  "association." 

Adopted. 

It  was  moved,  That  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, acting  in  accordance  with  Section  i  of 
Article  3  of  the  Constitution  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  place  and  time  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  National  Assembly  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  221  Columbus  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass..  on  February  8.  lOOS,  at  10 
A.  M. 

Adopled. 
Attest:  Walter  M.  Meserole, 

Clerk  Executive  Committee. 


NOMINATIONS  AND  ELECTIONS. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  errors  in 
the  making  of  a  Constitution.  Even  in  the 
printing,  one^ — yes,  several — can  pass  over 
mistakes  that  appear  quite  absurd;  as  wit- 
ness the  published  "Article  III,  Divisions" 
of  the  By-Laws  in  the  official  organ  of 
March,  1904.  So  the  Executive  Committee 
were  not  greatly  surprised  when  by  reason 
of  a  situation  wholly  uncontt-mplated,  they 
found  themselves  confronted  by  a  condition 
that   called    for   the    exercise    of   the   genqral. 
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powers  vested  in  them  between  the  sessions 
of  the  National  Assembly.  What  this  condi- 
tion was  and  how  they  have  met  it  is  told 
elsewhere.  Suffice  it  that  they  did  not  pro- 
pose that  any  member  of  the  League  should 
be  deprived  of  his  right  to  nominate  Repre- 
sentatives because  of  a  defect  in  the  law  gov- 
erning such  nominations;  they  decided  and 
arranged  that  the  intent  of  the  la*  should 
be  followed;  and  at  the  next  session  of  the 
National  Assembly  the  matter  will  be  per- 
manently straightened  out. 


In  grouping  the  states  into  Districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutional  provisions  ap- 
pertaining thereto,  the  Committee  have  suc- 
ceeded, as  can  be  seen  upon  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  groups  printed  in  this  issue,  in 
making  the  Districts  of  nearly  equal  size  as 
to, the  number  of  members  in  each;  in  giving 
to  each  two  Representatives — eight  in  all, 
which  is  the  largest  possible  number;  and, 
further,  in  practically  subdividing  each  Dis- 
trict into  two  sections,  so  that  each  section, 
if  acting  in  harmony  with  the  other,  may 
have  a  Representative.  For  example:  In 
District  I,  one  for  Northern  New  England 
and  one  for  Indiana  and  Illinois;  in  District 
II,  one  each  for  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut; District  III  shows  an  eastern  and  a 
western  part;  and  in  District  IV  are  the 
Central  West  and  the  Pacific  group. 


In  their  disposition  of  matters  so  as  to 
make  the  Constitution  work  as  intended  with 
reference  to  elections,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  Committee  have  not  changed  the 
time  of  voting — only  the  time  for  nomina- 
tions and  the  sending  of  ballots.  No  other 
change  was  required,  fortunately;  as  it 
might  be  beyond  their  powers  to  alter  the 
date  of  the  election  as  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Ballots  must  be  mailed  by  De- 
cember IS.  Nor  have  they  in  any  manner 
altered  the  procedure  as  to  the  nominations, 
etc.,  in  the  states  entitled  to  independent 
representation.  Here  the  Constitution 
works  properly  and  it  must  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed. 


Now  that  the  "groups"  have  been  settled 
upon  and  published,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
members  thereof  will  take  sufficient  interest 
in  the  organization  to  make  nominations  for 
the  National  Assembly.  The  President 
would  dislike  very  much,  I  assure  you,  to 
have  to"  make  nominations  because  of  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  members  so  to  do; 
as  is  required  of  him  in  such  instances.  In 
his  own  District  (II)  he  knows  that  nomina- 
tions will  be  made  by  the  members  of  it. 
He  trusts  that  the  other  Districts  will  do  the 
same,  and  that  the  members  generally  will 
vote,  as  well;  and  so  keep  in  touch  with  the 
whole  body. 

GEO.  L.  COOKE, 

President. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  i,  1904. 


NEW  YORK  NOMINATIONS. 


ing  members  of  the  L.  A.  W.  for  the  position 
of  Representative  to  the  National  Assembly, 
L.  A.  W, 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Myrick,  New  York  City. 

L.  P.  Cowell,  New  York  City. 

Edward  F.  Hill,  Peekskill. 

L.  H.  Washburn,  Albany. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Le  Roy,  New  York  City. 

Henry  G.  Wynn,  New  York  City. 

John  F.  Clark,  Great  Kills. 

J.  C.  Howard,  New  York  City. 

Geo.  T.  Stebbins,  Brooklyn. 
(Signed)  Abbot  Bassett, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


UASSACHUSETTS    NOMINATIONS. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  proper  and  timely 
certificate  placing  in  nomination  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  L.  A.  W.  for  the  position 
of  Representative  to  the  National  Assembly, 
L.  A.  W. 

Quincy  Kilby,  Boston. 

.A.lonzo  D.  Peck,  Boston. 

Arthur  P.  Benson,  Dedham. 

Charles  W.  Pierce,  Brighton. 

Frank  W.  Weston,  Dorchester. 
(Signed)  '  Abbot  Bassett, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


ESTEE  GIVES  THANES. 


We're  mighty  thankful  for  this  world  of  sun- 
shine and  of  song; 

We're  thankful  when  it's  summer  and  when 
winter  comes  along. 

With  frosty  nights  and  breezy  dawns,  and 
friendly  fires  that  blaze. 

There's  still  a  rose  that  blooms  for  us  along 
the  frozen  ways. 


The  unimportant  national  election  is  over 
and  now  comes  the  important  L.  A.  W.  elec- 
tion.   Get  ready  to  vote. 


Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  last  riding  day  of 
the  great  majority  of  wheelmen  who  do  not 
ride  the  whole  year  round.  The  demand  for 
vaseline  is  very  great  just  now. 


Massachusetts  has  increased  its  League 
membership  forty  per  cent,  this  year.  Think 
of  it!     And  they  tell  us  that  cycling  is  dead. 


We  are  in   receipt  of  a  proper  and  timely 
certificate  placing  in  nomination  the  follow- 


C.  C.  Darling  and  C.  M.  Murphy,  two 
young  men  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  who  are  tour- 
ing the  U.  S.  on  their  wheels,  are  just  now 
in  California.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
year  they  made  a  wager  with  a  wealthy  gen- 
tleman of  Jackson  that  they  could  tour  every 
State  of  the  Union  on  their  wheels,  and  be 
back  in  Jackson  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months.  One  of  the  terms  that  makes  the 
feat  all  the  more  difficult  to  accomplish  is 
that  they  must  neither  work,  steal,  beg  nor 
borrow.  All  expenses  are  made  from  the  sale 
of  aluminum  smokers'  trays. 

The  wheelmen  have  already  covered  5,596 
miles  and  have  traversed  the  States  of  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska.  Wyoming,  Montana,  Washington, 
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Oregon  and  California.  They  will  travel  last 
by  the  way  of  Texas.  Both  are  L.  A.  W. 
;nembers. 


In  the  late  political  campaign  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Governor  Bates  stated  on  the  stump 
that  if  the  Democratic  candidate  should  be 
elected  he  would  put  an  end  to  all  appropri- 
ations for  highways  by  the  state.  The  fol- 
lowing correspondence  is   interesting: 

Boston,  Oct.  31,  1904. 
The  Hon.  William  L.  Douglas — Dear  Sir: 
I   notice  Gov.   Bates  states  that  you  are  op- 
posed to  further  appropriation  for  state  high- 
ways.     This    is    so    prominent    an    issue    to 
wheelmen  that  it  becomes  my  duty,  as  official 
head,    to    ascertain    the    fact.      We    shall    be 
pleased  to  learn  from  you  how  you  stand  on 
this  matter.     If  we  do  not  receive  a  reply  we 
shall  asstlme  the  statement  is  true. 
Truly  yours, 
GEORGE  A.  PERKINS, 
Chief  Consul,  L.  A.  W.,   Mass.  Division. 

Mr.  George  A.  Perkins,  Chief  Consul,  Mass- 
achusetts L.  A.  W.,  IS  Court  Square, 
Boston. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  inquiry  of  the  31st  ult. 
received.  Replying  to  your  direct  question 
as  to  whether  I  am  opposed  to  further  appro- 
priation for  state  highways,  I  answer  em- 
phatically, in  common  with  every  public-spir- 
ited citizen  of  the  state,  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  further  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  state  highways,  and  I  would  add 
that,  further,  I  am  in  favor  of  some  method 
whereby  the  good  roads  can  be  kept  in  order 
after  they  have  been  constructed  with  the 
people's  money. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Thanksgivin'  is  a  comin',  an'  the  royal  tur- 
key bird 
Is  a  roostin'  mighty  high  an'  leelin'  blue; 
An'  th'  scarlet  ol'  cranberry  is  a  waitin'  t'  be 
stirred 
Into  appetizin'  sass  f'r  me  an'  you. 
We're  a  waitin'  an'  a  watchin'  f'r  th'  dawnin' 
of  th'   day 
When  th'  turkey  bird  is  roastin'  in'  th'  pan; 
An'  we  ruther  guess  we're  able  f'r  t'  quickly 
stow  away 
As  much  o'  Mr.  Turk  as  any  man. 

Thanksgivin'  is  a  comin'  an'  it's  time  that  we 
rejoice 
For   bicssin's   that   til'   year  has   brung  our 
way, 
For  til'  rain  an'  sun  in  ;eason,  for  a  harvest 
rich  an'   choice, 
For  a  soil   that  careful   'tciition  will  repay. 
So  we're  goin'  to  assemble  'round  th'  royal 
banquet  board, 
Singiri'  jiraiscs  for  th'  blessin's  we  receive; 
An'  we'll  kneel  and  give  thank  nfT'riii's  to  our 
ever   gracious    Lord 
As  we  gather'   round   tli'  lire  Thanksgivin' 
eve. 

Thanksgivin'    is   a   comin'    an'   lli'    loyal    Mr. 
Turk 


Is  a  roostin'  on'  th'  very  highest  lim'; 
But  we're  goin'  to  move  his  feathers  with  a 
scientific   jerk. 
An'  we're  goin'  to  spend  an  hour  a  eatin' 
him. 
We  are  thankful  we  are  livin'  in  a  State  that 
beats  'em  all, 
That   we've    got    a   little    somethin'    an'    t' 
spare; 
An'  we're  waitin',  yes,  a  waitin',   for  t'   hear 
th'  dinner  call 
A  ringin'  on  th'  crisp  Thanksgivin'   air. 


Clyde  Fitch,  after  a  lotig  stay  in  Switzer- 
land, has  returned  to  his  country  house  at 
North  Cos-Cob,  Conn.  He  said  there  the 
other  day: 

"Anecdotes  of  Whistler  are  still  turning 
up.  Europe,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  still 
hums  with  the  dead  American  painter's  name. 
But  it  was  in  Paris  that  I  heard  the  best 
Whistler  story. 

"They  told  me  that  Whistler  was  in  Paris 
at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  the  King  of 
England,  and  one  evening,  at  a  reception  at 
the  Hotel  Ritz,  a  duchess  said  to  him: 

"  'Do  you  know  King  Edward,  Mr.  Whis- 
tler?' 

"  'No,  madame,'  said  the  painter. 

"She  looked  surprised. 

"  'Why,  that  is  odd,'  she  murmured.  'I  met 
the  King  at  a  dinner  party  last  year,  and  he 
said  that  he  knew  you.' 

"  'Oh,'  said  Whistler,  'that  was  only  his 
brag.'  " 


Solar  Heat 

ITS    PRACTICAL    APPLICATIONS 

By  Charles  Henry  Pope,  A.  B.,  of  Cambriilge, 
Mass.,  foruierly  of  Oakland,  (Jul.  A  liistory, 
technical  treatise  and  popular  book,  nil  in 
one,  showing  how  avuilable  free  fuel  is  and 
what  immense  profit  tliere  is  in  the  costless 
engine.    Illustrated,  12mo,  pp.  100,  cloth. 

Price,  Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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ROAD    MAPS 

Ot  New  England,  New  Jersey  and  Now  York  by  dis- 
tricts ;  some  tUstricts  25e.,  some  00c  ;  handsomely 
colored,  roads  snd  points  of  interest  shown;  of 
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Good  night,  good  night,  ah  good  night, 
That  wraps  thee  in  its  silver  Hght; 
Good  night,  no  night  is  good  for  me 
That  does  not  have  a  thought  of  thee. 
Good  night. 

Good  night.     Be  every  night  as  sweet 
As  that  which  made  our  love  complete. 
As  that  night  when  death  shall  be 
One  brief  good  night  for  thee  and  me. 
Good   night. 

S.   Weir  Mitchell. 


AMERICAN  MOTOR  LEAGUE, 

National  Headquarters,  132  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  44  States;  in  over  600  cities  and  towns. 
The  oldest  and  larg-cst  organization  of  automobilists  in 
the  world. 

ISAAC    B.   POTTER.    President. 

Consulate  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
here. 


League  dues  may  be   paid 


Lubricates  ^  ^ 
Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  ^ 
Polishes  ^  ^  4t 


repine. 


So  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  feast, 

Let   every  man  be  jolly; 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Though    some    churls    at    our    mirth 
Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine. 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine. 
And  let  us  all  be  jolly. 


Now  all  our  neighbors'   chimneys   smoke. 

And   Christmas   blocks   are  burning; 
Their    ovens   they   with   baked   meats   choke. 

And  all  their  spits  are  turning, 
Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie; 
And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die. 
We'll  bury't  in  Christmas  pie; 
And   evermore   be   merry. 

George  Wither  (15SS-1667). 


SCBAPS   mOM   THE   PACK   OF 
SANTA  CLATJS. 


Alfred,  the  wisest  and  best  of  English 
kings,  who  first  reigned  over  all  England, 
and  who  truly  deserved  the  title  of  "Great." 
with  a  view  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
his  subjects,  established  a  decree  that  thence- 
forth the  Holidays  should  begin  with  Christ- 
mas and  end  with  Twelfth  Night.  Although 
the  laws  of  King  Alfred  were  not  as  im- 
mutable as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, his  decree  has  remained  -  operative 
longer  than  any  of  theirs;  for  even  at  the 
present  time,  when  ten  centuries  have  glided 
by,  thousands  regard  the  twelve  days  in- 
cluded within  the  prescribed  limits  as  The 
Holidays,  although  in  modern  times  Ameri- 
cans go  out  of  the  holiday  business  after 
New  Year's   Day. 


"Our  ancestry,"  writes  Gouverneur  Morris, 
"may  be  traced  to  four  nations — the  Dutch, 
the  British,  the  French  and  the  Germans. 
We  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  born 
cosmopolite."  Hence,  as  might  be  expected, 
we  have  inherited  various  customs.  This  is 
quite  apparent  on  Christmas.  Thus  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Mynheers  pay  due  honor  to 
Santa  Claus;  the  English  adorn  their  houses 
with  evergreens;  the  French  attend  mass  and 
chant  noels  (Christmas  carols);  the  Germans 
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deck  their  Christmas  trees  as  of  old  in  Vater- 
land;  and  all  are  right  merry,  for  it  is  "Merry 
Christmas  to  all." 


A   good   conscience  is   a  continual   Christ- 
mas.— Franklin. 


This  day  shall  change  all  griefs  and  quar- 
rels into  love. — Shakespeare. 


The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill  answer 
each  other  in  the  mist. — Tennyson. 


Some  thing's   about  the  holidays 
Are  quite  unfair  to  madam; 

For  instance,  there's  a  Christmas  Eve, 
But  Where's  her  Christmas  Adam? 


I  will  honor  Christmas  in  my  heart,  qand 
try  to  keep  it  all  the  year. — Dickens. 


The  belfries  of  all  Christendom  now  roll 
along  the  unbroken  song  of  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men. — Longfellow. 


'Tis  the  season  of  kindling  the  fire  of  hos- 
pitality in  the  halls,  the  genial  flames  of  char- 
ity in  the  heart. — Washington  Irving. 


The  church  bells  of  innumerable  sects  are 
all  chime-bells  today,  ringing  in  sweet  ac- 
cordance throughout  many  lands,  and  awak- 
ing a  great  joy  in  the  heart  of  our  common 
humanity. — Chapin. 


Never  deny  the  babies  their  Christmas!  It 
is  the  shining  seal  set  upon  a  year  of  happi- 
ness. Let  them  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  or 
St.  Nicholas,  or  Kris  Kringle,  or  whatever 
name  the  jolly  Dutch  saint  bears  in  your  re- 
ligion.— Marion   Harland. 


Do  you  like  the  Scrap  Book?  Why  not 
use  it  for  a  Christmas  present  to  a  friend  and 
send  him  good  cheer  for  a  year? 


To  fill  the  cup  of  pleasure  deep 

At  Yuletide's  happy  day, 
Just  buy  the  things  you'd  like  to  keep 

And  give  them   all   away. 


Everybody  can  sympalliizc  with  the  young 
man  who,  at  Christmas  time,  bought  a  silver 
inkstand  for  the  lady  of  his  choice,  filled  it 
with  crimson  ink  to  symbolize  his  heart's 
blood  and  wrote  a  poem  in  the  same  warm- 
toned  medium,  expressive  of  his  feelings,  to 
accompany  the  gift.  On  the  same  day  he 
bought  a  small  mechanical  monkey  for  a 
little  boy.     He  carefully  tied  up  the  two  par- 


cels and  inadvertently  addressed  and  mailed 
the  monkey  to  the  lady  and  the  tender  ink 
bottle  to  the  little  boy.  But  how  much  more 
to  be  pitied  is  the  young  man  whose  Christ- 
mas gifts  have  no  distinction,  except  possibly 
a  masculine  and  feminine  difference,  and 
which  might  with  equal  appropriateness  be 
addressed  to  any  one  of  his  five  hundred 
friends.  The  art  of  a  gift  lies  in  the  amount 
of  personality  it  carries.  The  main  question 
is  never  one  of  commercial  value,  of  useful- 
ness or  even  of  beauty,  but  one  of  fitness. 
What  does  the  gift  express?  That  is  the 
thing  to  ask,  and  if  it  springs  naturally  from 
the  real  relation  of  giver  and  receiver,  if  it 
fitly  translates  the  sentiment  or,  it  may  be, 
the  lack  of  sentiment  that  sends  it,  it  is  in 
its  way  the  perfection  of  a  gift. 


Are  we  going  to  have  a  hard  winter?  Ac- 
cording to  one  prophet  it  is  going  to  be  a 
i"eal  old-fashioned  one. 

Elias  Hartz,  90  years  old,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
a  goosebone  weather  prophet,  ate  his  first 
goose  of  the  season  on  Oct.  31.  It  was 
hatched  in  1904.  The  breastbone  of  the 
goose  was  dried,  and  Mr.  Hartz  closely  stud- 
ied the  dark  blue  colorings  on  the  bone. 

"It  is  dark  all  the  way  through,"  said  he. 
"This  winter  will  start  cold  early  in  Novem- 
ber and  continue  until  late  in  the  spring.  We 
shall  have  many  heavy  snow  storms.  The 
temperature  will  be  low  and  the  ice  crop  will 
be  enormous.     I  hate  to  say  it,  but  it  is  so." 


He — Are  you  going  to  hang  a  sprig  of 
mistletoe  on  the  chandelier  during  the  holi- 
days? 

Slie — No,    indeed. 

He — And  why  not,  pray? 

She — Because  a  subterfuge  like  that  is 
superfluous  when  the  right  man  is  around. 


His  Case, — "There  are  some  people,"  re- 
marked the  melancholy  person,  "whose  fate 
it  seems  to  be  to  stand  aside  while  those  less 
worthy  profit   by   their  endeavors." 

"That's  right,"  answered  Mr.  Blykins; 
"I'm  one  of  those  people.  We  always  invite 
our  relations  to  the  house  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  I  carve  the  turkey." 


"Uncle  Epliraini.  what  do  you  do  for  a 
living?"  "I  preaches  an'  I  raises  punkins, 
boss."  "Which  pays  you  the  better?" 
"Well,  o'  co'se.  I  gits  mo'  money  out'n  de 
punkins,  but  I  gits  nuff  distinction  out'n'  de 
prcachin'  to  make  up  dc  difT'unce,  boss." — 
Chicago  Tribune, 
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TEN  BEST  AMERICAN  NOVELS. 


Last  month  we  gave  a  list  of  those  works 
of  fiction  which  were  the  best  ten  of  all 
those  we  have  read.  We  submit  the  best  ten 
American  novels  of  all  those  we  have  read: 

1.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe. 

2.  Ramona,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

3.  The   Spy,  James   Fenimore   Cooper. 

4.  Elsie  Venner,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

5.  Marble  Faun,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
S.    'Hugh  Wynne,   S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

7.  Ben  Hur,  Lewis  Wallace. 

8.  Richard  Carvel,   Winston   Churchill. 

9.  Little  Women,  Louisa  May  Alcott. 

10.  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove,  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock. 


A  correspondent,  W.  F.  C,  suggests  the 
following  as  the  best  list  of  short  stories.  He 
seems  to  favor  Poe  very  much  since  he  gives 
him  three  places,  and  he  gives  two  to  Bret 
Harte.  We  have  given  no  more  tlian  one 
to  a  given  author  in  the  lists  we  have  pre- 
sented: 

I..    Rip  Van  Winkle,  Washington  Irving. 

2.  A  Christmas  Carol,  Charles  Dickens. 

3.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  Bret 
Harte. 

4.  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,  Frank  R. 
Stockton. 

5.  The  Gold  Bug,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

6.  The  Man.  Without  a  Country,  E.  E. 
Hale. 

7.  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,   Ed 
gar  Allan  Poe. 

8.  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

9.  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  Bret 
Harte. 

10.  The  Great  Stone  Face.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 


Mary  W.   G.   sends  this  list; 

1.  Les  Miserables,  Victor  Hugo.- 

2.  Bleak   House.     Charles   Dickens. 

3.  Vanity  Fair,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

4.  Kenilworth,   Sir  Walter  Scott. 

5.  Adam   Bede,   George  Eliot. 

6.  Zanoni,   Sir  E.   Bulwer-Lytton. 

7.  Captain  Fracasse,  Theophile  Gautier. 

8.  Wilhelm  Meister,  J.  W.  Von  Goethe. 

9.  Cloister      and      the      Hearth,      Charles 
Reade. 

10.  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  J.  F.  Cooper. 


2.  Pickwick  Papers,  Charles  Dickens. 

3.  Vanity  Fair,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

4.  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

5.  Lorna  Doone,  R.  D.  Blackraore. 

6.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  H.  B.  Stowe. 

7.  Pelham,  Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton. 

8.  Ben  Hur,  Lewis  Wallace. 

9.  Quo    Vadis,    H.    Sienkiewicz. 

10.  Ramona,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

L.  M.  G.  writes:  "Those  who  send  in 
lists  of  the  ten  best  books  are  quite  apt  to 
be  conventional.  Great  authors  do  not  al- 
ways write  the  best  books.  Here  are  my 
ideas.  Who  will  say  these  are  not  great 
books  and  interesting  books. 

1.  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  Samuel  Warren. 

2.  Trilby,  George  Du  Maurier. 

3.  File  113,   E.   Gaboriau. 

4.  Kidnapped,  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

5.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  Thos. 
Hardy. 

6.  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  Anthony  Hope. 

7.  John  Halifax,  Dinah  M.  Mulock. 

8.  Right  of  Way,  Gilbert  Parker. 

9.  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,  W.  C.  Rus- 
sell. 

10.  On  the  Heights,  B.  Auerbach. 


We  now  ask  our  friends  to  send  us  what 
they  consider  the  two  most  expressive  lines 
of  poetry  in  the  English  language.  We  lead 
off  with  these  from  Gray's  "Elegy": 

"Where   through    the   long   drawn    aisle    and 

fretted  vault 
The    pealing    anthem     swells     the    note     of 

praise." 


Oh,  Christmas  time  is  coming  fast. 
So   cheer  up,   girls,  be    pleasant, 

And   shake  the  fellow   with   the  past 
For   that  one   with  the   present. 


"Your  daughter's  music  is  improving," 
said  the  professor,  "but  when  she  runs  the 
scales  I  have  to  watch  her  pretty  closely." 
"Just  like  her  father,"  said  Mrs.  Nuritch. 
"He  made  his  money  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness.".— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


"Say,  mamma,  do  big  fishes  eat  little  fishes 
ike  these  sardines?" 
"Certainly,   my  child!" 
"But  how  do  they  open  the  tins?" 


C.  A.  D.  sends  his  list: 
I.     Les   Miserables,   Victor  Hugo. 


The  Victim. — "So  this  is  really  good  for 
rheumatism,  eh?" 

The  Chemist. — "Splendid,  sir.  I  know  a 
man  who  wasn't  able  to  walk  downstairs,  and 
the  day  after  he  finished  the  second  bottle  he 
was  arrested  for  scorching  on  a  bicycle  in 
the  public  streets." 
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JXJST  GROWING;  THAT'S  ALL. 


THE  PIG,  THE  POPINJAY  AND  THE: 
PORCUPINE. 


It  is  only  by  association  and  comparison 
tliat  we  can  grasp  the  dimensions  represented 
by  the  80,000,000  population  which  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  -at  Washington  estimated  were 
in  the  United  States  in  1903.  This  is  more 
people  than  are  in  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  except  China  with  its  400,000,000,  and 
Russia  with  its  130,000,000.  Computed  on  the 
capacity  of  its  units  this  80,0000,000  stands 
for  an  immeasurably  greater  productive  value 
than  does  China's  or  Russia's  total. 

When  Alexander  of  Macedon,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Asia,  was  weeping  because  there  were 
no  more  earths  for  him  to  conquer,  he  had 
fewer  subjects  than  the  United  States  of  1904 
has  sovereigns.  Under  Caesar's  eagles,  when 
Rome  ruled  the  world,  were  less  people  than 
are  under  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  days  of 
Theodore   Roosevelt. 

With  7  per  cent,  of  the  world's  land  area, 
and  5  per  cent,  of  its  population,  the  United 
States  has  25  per  cent,  of  the  world's  wealth. 
The  value  of  the  United  States's  property, 
real  and  personal,  in  1900  was  $94,000,000,000, 
as  compared  with  $59,000,000,000  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  $48,000,000,000  for 
France,  $45,000,000,000  for  Germany,  $32,000,- 
000,000  for  Russia,  $22,000,000,000  for  Austria- 
Hungary,  $15,000,000,000  for  Italy  and  $12,- 
000,000,000  for  Spain.  Moreover,  the  United 
States's  lead  of  all  the  other  nations  in 
wealth  is  increasing  faster  than  is  her  pre-, 
ponderance  over  them  all  (except  Russia  and 
China)  in  population. 

Franklin  told  the  British  Parliament  just 
before  the  Revolution  that  the  population  of 
the  13  American  colonies  was  doubling  every 
25  years.  The  gain  is  slightly  less  than  that 
now,  though  it  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Through  natural  increase,  im- 
migration and  annexation  the  population  of 
the  United  States  multiplied  15  times  between 
1800  and  1900,  while  it  multiplied  105  times 
in  those  hundred  years  in  wealth. 

Without  allowing  for  increase  in  territory, 
but  keeping  the  diminishing  ratio  of  growth 
in  mind,  our  75,000,000  population  of  1900 
will,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  be  150,- 
000,000  in  1930,  300,000,000  in  1970,  and  500,- 
000,000  by  the  year  2000,  while  the  aggregate 
of  its  wealth  in  the  last-named  year  will  be 
up  in  the  dizzy  heights  of  mathematics. 


They  went  to  sea  in  a  Christmas  Tree, 

And  merrily  sailed  away; 
One  was  a  Portable  Porcupine, 
And  one  was  a  Pig  with  a  Bottle  of  Wine, 

And  one  was  a  Popinjay. 
They  sailed  and  sailed  till  the  darkness  fell. 
And    the    Portable    Porcupine    said,    with    ri 
yell: 

"The  darkness  falls. 

Get  your  Shetland  shawls. 
And  come   under  my  umberell." 
But  soon  the  sea  grew  black  as  ink. 
And   the    Popmjay    cried:    "We're    going  to- 
sink! 

Our  heavy  freight 

Makes  too  much  weight. 
We're  settling  down,  I  think!" 

"Dear    Sir,"    said    the    Pig,    with    a    smiling. 

frown, 
"Cheer  up,  for  we  are  not  going  down! 
But  it  seems  to   me 
That  our  Christmas  tree 
Is   heavier  than  it  ought  to  be; 

And  I've  a  plan 

By  which  we  can 
From  danger  be  set  free. 

Of  course  we  can  easily  keep  afloat. 

If  we  find  some  way  to  lighten  the  boat.. 
And  a  way  has  occurred  to  me." 

And  then  that  prompt  and  practical   Pig 
Ignited  the   tapers   on   branch   and   twig; 
"And  now,  you  see,"  said  the  proud  igniter. 
"Our    Christmas    Tree    Boat    is    very    muci. 

lighter." 
'Twas  true,  indeed,  and  they  sailed  the  seas 
In  their  Christmas-tree  boat  as  gay  as  you 
please. 
And    every    one    said:    "Oh!    don't    they 

look  fine. 
The  Popinjay  and  the  Porcupine 
And  the  Pig  with  his  Bottle  of  Wine!" 
Carolvn  Wells. 


James  Gill,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  lias  married 
a  girl  whose  father  insisted  on  having  her 
full  name  of  Missouri  Arkansas  Napoleon 
Four  Hundred  Miles  Below  the  Month  of 
the  Ohio  Absher"  placed  on  the  records 
when  the  license  was  obtained.  Henry 
Absher,  the  man  guilty  of  inflicting  such  a 
dreadful  combination  of  words  upon  his 
daughter,  explained  that  she  was  namod  in 
honor  of  an  aunt  who  lived  at  Napoleon,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  in  Arkansas,  400  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 


A  pessimist,    I   take    it,   is   a   grown-nji   iii;in 

whose  cause 
Is  to  prove  the  wicked  doctrine  tlial  llicre  is 

no  Santa  Claus. 


If  the  sun  shines  through  the  apple  tree  on 
Cliristmas  day,  tlierc  will  be  an  abundant 
crop  in  the  fnll.iwing  year.  They  used  to 
liclicve  it. 
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SPENCER'S  IDEA  OF  GOD. 

If  you  wish  to  understand  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's doctrine  of  the  unknowable,  you  must 
know  what  he  means  when  he  talks  about 
knowledge.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  ask  your- 
self, What  is  knowledge?  Whether  you  agree 
with  him  or  not,  you  must  judge  his  Un- 
knowable in  the  light  of  his  definition  of 
knowledge.  He  calls  it  a  process  of  classifi- 
cation. 

You  see  an  animal  over  in  the  distance; 
you  do  not  know  what  it  is.  You  get  nearer, 
so  that  you  can  say  it  is  a  dog.  You  simply 
classify  it  with  all  other  dogs;  and  you  think 
you  know  all  about  it.  That  is  what  ordinary 
knowledge  means — simply  a  process  of  classi- 
fication. 

Now,  of  course,  when  you  come  to  deal 
with  the  one  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy, 
since  there  is  no  other  with  which  to  classify 
it,  you  cannot  know  it  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  knowledge.  Spencer  does  not  deny  that 
all  we  do  know  is  so  far  a  manifestation  of 
the  working  of  this  Infinite  and  Eternal  En- 
ergy. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  disturbed 
over  the  question  as  to  whether  God  is  per- 
sonal and  conscious.  I  will  tell  you  what 
Herbert  Spencer  said  to  me — that  he  did  not 
think  it  reasonable  to  think  of  this  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Power  as  personal  or  conscious 
in  the  sense  that  we,  in  our  human  under- 
standing of  the  definition,  would  give  those 
terms.  God  is  not  personal  in  the  sense  that 
he  was  born  and  is  going  to  die,  or  is  out- 
lined or  limited  as  we  are;  he  is  not  conscious 
in  the  sense  that  we  are. 

But  he  made  one  of  the  grandest  affirma- 
tions of  the  world;  and,  if  you  wish  to  un- 
derstand Spencer,  note  this.  He  said,  "It 
seems  to  me  reasonable  to  think  that  this 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Power  is  as  much  above 
and  beyond  what  we  mean  by  personality 
and  consciousness  as  we  are  above  vegetable 
growths."  A  grand  afErmation,  do  not  you 
see,  and  not  a  denial  at  all.  This  Power  in- 
cludes in  himself  all  we  mean  by  personality 
and  consciousness,  and  perhaps  infinitely 
more. 

This  grand  conception  of  the  universe,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  gives  us  a  worthy 
conception  of  a  house,  a  home,  a  universe 
worthy  of  being  the  dwelling  of  an  infinite 
God. — M.  J.  Savage. 


THE  DOG  THAT  NEVER  WAS. 


"Tell  a  story,  father  dear," 

Said  Helen  to  me  one  day; 
And  climbing  my  knee  she  cuddled  down 

In  her  own  delightful  way. 

So  I  made  up  a  story,  as  best  I  could, 

Of  a  house  in  a  peaceful  vale, 
A  boy  named  John  and  a  little  white  dog — 

A  dog  with  a  curly  tail. 

It  was  my  undoing  for  Helen  dear 
Fell  in  love  with  the  dog  right  then. 

And  now  each  time  that  she  greets  me  home, 
I  must  tell  of  the  dog  again. 

Surely   no   doggie  was   ever  born 

That  had  such  a  wild  career. 
That  got  in  so  many  scraps  and  fights, 

And   conjured   such   joy   or   fear. 

As  a  puppy  he  fell  in  the  pail  of  milk, 

And  I  fancy  I  hear  him  yell 
When  he  switched  his  tail  in  the  hot  grape 
juice 

Or  the  jelly  that  would  not  "jell." 

The     Shanghai     rooster    has     thrashed     him 
twice. 

He's  been  butted  by  the  ram. 
His  nose  has  been  full  of  hedgehog  quills. 

And  his  toes  pinched  by  a  clam. 

Once  he  was  lost  in  a  woodchuck's  hole. 

And  once  in  a  hollow  tree 
Where  he  found  the  honey,  and  also  found 

That  a  dog  shouldn't  try  to  bee. 

He    has    battled    nolecats    and    fought    with 
dogs, 

Been  tossed  by  the  brindle  bull, 
Kicked  by  the  mare  and  stoned  by  tramps, 

Till  his  cup  of  woe  was  full. 

But  then  he  has   done   such  noble  deeds — 
Has  rounded  the  frightened  sheep, 

And  once  found  a  little  lost  baby  girl 
In  the  swamp  where  she  fell  asleep. 

And  the   more  adventures  that  Carlo  has, 

The  more  must  papa  invent. 
Till  my  mind  is  a  very  dog  kennel  of  tales 

And  my  fancy  warped  and  bent. 

Often  I  wish  that  my  Helen's  love 
For  the  little  white  dog  might  pale, 

But  I  haven't  the  courage  to  kill  that  dog — 
The  dog  with  the  curly  tail. 

Thomas   Newcomb. 


Tom — Miss  Willing  said  she'd  give  me 
what  was  in  her  stocking  Christmas  morning 
for  what  was  in  mine. 

Jack — Say,  that  strikes  me  as  being  in  the 
nature  ofta  leap-year  proposal. 


Oh  maiden  fair!  the  Christmas  comes. 
And   Christmas   snow  is  flocking; 

Thou  hast  my  heart,  sweet  one,  or  else 
I'd  put  it  in  your  stocking. 


If  the  ice  will  bear  a  goose  before  Christ- 
mas it  will  not  bear  a  duck  after.  They  used 
to  sav  it. 


ISO 
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"WE  HAVE  THOITGHT  SO. 


The  following  appeared  in  a  quaint  al- 
manac published  in  1832.  The  writer  is  evi- 
dently English,  and  not  gifted  with  impartial- 
ity: 

In  Religion — The  German  is  skeptical;  the 
Englishman  devout;  the  Frenchman  zeal- 
ous; the  Italian  ceremonious;  the  Spaniard 
a  bigot. 

In  Keeping  His  Word — The  German  is 
faithful;  the  Englishman  safe;  the  Frenchman 
giddy;  the  Italian  shufHing;  the  Spaniard  a 
cheat. 

In  Giving  Advice — The  German  is  slow;  the 
Englishman  fearless;  the  Frenchman  precipi- 
tate; the  Italian  nice;  the  Spaniard  circum- 
spect. 

In  External  Appearance — The  German  is 
large;  the  Englishman  well  made;  the  French- 
man well  looking;  the  Italian  of  middle  size; 
the  Spaniard  awkward. 

In  Dress — The  German  is  shabby;  the  Eng- 
lishman costly;  the  Frenchman  fickle;  the 
Italian  ragged;  the  Spaniard  decent. 

In  Manners — The  German  is  clownish;  the 
Englishman  respectful;  the  Frenchman  easy; 
the  Italian  polite;  the   Spaniard  proud. 

In  Keeping  a  Secret — The  German  forgets 
what  he  has  been  told;  the  Englishman  con- 
ceals what  he  should  divulge,  and  divulges 
what  he  should  conceal;  the.  Frenchman  tells 
everything;  the  Italian  is  close;  the  Spaniard 
mysterious. 

In  Vanity- — The  German  boasts  little;  the 
Englishman  despises  all  other  nations;  the 
Frenchman  flatters  everybody;  the  Italian 
estimates  cautiously;  the  Spaniard  is  indif- 
ferent. 

In  Eating  and  Drinking — The  German  is 
a  drunkard;  the  Englishman  liberally  pro- 
fuse; the  Frenchman  delicate;  the  Italian 
moderate;  the  Spaniard  penurious. 

In  Offending  and  Doing  Good — The  Ger- 
man is  inactive;  the  Englishman  without  con- 
sideration; the  Italian  prompt  in  beneficence, 
but  vindictive;  the  Spaniard  indififerent. 

In  Speaking — The  German  and  Frenchman 
speak  badly,  but  write  well;  the  Englishman 
speaks  and  writes  well;  the  Italian  speaks 
well,  writes  much  and  well;  the  Spaniard 
speaks  little,  but  writes  well. 

In  Address — The  German  looks  like  a 
blockhead;  the  Englishman  .resembles 
neither  a  fool  nor  a  wise  man;  the  French- 
man is  gay;  the  Italian  is  prudent,  but  looks 
like  a  fool;  the  Spaniard  is  cjuitc  the  reverse. 

In  Courage — The  German  resembles  a 
bear;  {hr  Englishman  a  lion;  the  Frenchman 


an  eagle;  the  Italian  a  fox,  and  the  Spaniard 
an  elephant. 

In  the  Sciences — The  German  is  a  pedant, 
the  Englishman  a  philosopher;  the  French- 
man a  smatterer;  the  Italian  a  professor, 
and  the  Spaniard  a  grave  thinker. 

Magnificence — In  Germany  the  Princes;  in 
England  the  ships;  in  France  the  court;  in 
Italy  the  churches;  in  Spain  the  armories  are 
magnificent. 

Servants — Are  companions  in  Germany; 
obedient  in  England;  masters  in  France;  re- 
spectful in  Italy;   submissive  in  Spain. 

Women — Good  housewives  in  Germany; 
docile  and  eager  for  marriage  in  England; 
overfond  of  dress  and  folly  in  France;  jealous 
and  distrustful  in  Italy;  religious  and  quiet 
in   Spain. 

The  Houses — In  Germany  clean  and  well 
scrubbed;  in  England  better  looking  inside 
than  out;  in  Italy  either  grand  palaces  or 
mean  hovels;  in  Spain  very  closely  shuttered 
all  day  long. 


li'ENVOI. 


When  earth's  last  picture  is  painted  and  the 

tubes  have  twisted  and  dried. 
When   the   oldest   colors   are    faded   and   the 

youngest  critics  have  died. 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need   it — 

lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two. 
Till  the   Master   of   all   good  workmen   shall 

put  us  to   work   anew. 
And  they  that  are  good  shall  be  happy;  they 

shall  sit  in   a  golden  chair; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten  league  canvas  with 

brushes   of  comet's   hair. 
They   shall   have   real  saints   to   draw   from — 

Magdalene,  Peter  and  Paul. 
They  shall  paint  for  an  age  at  a  sitting,  and 

never  be   tired   at  all. 
And    only   the    Master    shall   praise    us,    and 

only  the  Master  shall  blame; 
No  one   shall   work  for  money,   and   no   one 

shall  work  for  fame; 
But    each   for  the   joy   of   the   working;    and 

each  in  his  separate  star. 
Shall    draw   the   thing  as   he   sees   it   for   the 

God  of  all  things   that  arc. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 


Every  reasonable  sympathizer  with 
crowned  heads  must  feel  his  heart  touched 
by  sympathy  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  who 
is  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  England,  but  finds 
that  he  has  no  stockings  of  a  suitable  hue. 
The  hose  which  he  has  been  wearing  in  his 
native  land  are  somewhat  too  gay  and  giddy 
to  be  donned  among  the  grave  and  sombre 
Englishmen,  and  Lisbon  does  not  contain 
sufficiently  melancholy  coverings  for  the 
lower  limbs.  Too  much  radiance  in  the  Lusi- 
tanian  attire  for  ankles  and  calves. 
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THE  ADDITIONAL   PSALM. 


Your  Bible,  if  it  is  of  the  ordinary  sort, 
closes  the  book  of  Psalms  with  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  Psalm.  In  the  Greek  Bible, 
however,  there  is  another,  entitled  "A  Psalm 
of  David  After  He  Had  Slain  Goliah." 
Athanasius  praises  it  very  highly  in  his 
"Synopsis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  It  was 
versified  by  Apollinarius  Alexandrius,  A. 
D.  360,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Fabricus,  Vol.  H,  pp. 
995-997-  The  translation  below  is  by  Baring- 
Gould,  the  well  known  antiquarian: 

PSALM  CLI. 

1.  I  was  small  among  my  brethren,  and 
growing  up  in  my  father's  house,  I  kept  his 
sheep. 

2.  My  hands  made  the  organ  and  my  fin- 
gers shaped  the  psaltery. 

3.  And  who  declared  unto  my  Lord,  He, 
the  Lord,  He  heard  all  things. 

4.  He  sent  His  angels  and  they  took  me 
from  my  father's  sheep.  He  anointed  me  in 
mercy  from  his  action. 

5.  Great  and  goodly  are  my  brethren,  but 
with  them  God  was  not  well  pleased. 

6.  I  went  to  meet  the  (giant)  stranger 
and  he  cursed  me  by  all  his  idols. 

7.  But  I  smote  ofT  his  head  with  his  own 
drawn  sword,  and  I  blotted  out  the  reproach 
of  Israel. 


'Twould  make  the  joy  of  the  average  boy. 

On  Christmas  eve,  complete. 
If  his  stockings  were  long  as  his  sister's  are. 

And  fitted  his  father's  feet. 

Waterman. 


THE  METHODS  OF   MAUDE. 


Jane  Stubbs  and  Maude  Haddock  were  two 
village  girls  who  carrte  to  New  York  to  bat- 
tle with  the  world  for  bread.  Jane  was  a 
girl  of  high  principles  and  had  the  straight 
hair  which  invariably  accompanies  rectitude 
of  character.  Maude  was  a  fiufify  girl  whose 
fetching  ways  and  clever  eyelash  movement 
precluded  any  great  necessity  for  over  mental- 
ity or  a  serious  view  of  life. 

Jane,  having  literary  tastes,  obtained  a  po- 
sition in  the  composing  room  of  a  magazine, 
from  which  she  hoped  to  work  her  way  up 
into  literature.  She  studied  all  the  old  au- 
thors and  acquired  an  academic  style  of  face. 
Her  ambition  was  to  see  her  name  signed  to 
something  one  day  "Jane  Althea  Stubbs." 
Just  like  that. 


Maude  obtained  a  place  as  cashier  in  a 
restaurant.  When  a  young  man  full  of  pie 
and  milk  said  funny  things  to  her  as  he  paid 
for  his  lunch  she  giggled  and  worked  Her 
lids  at  him. 

Ten  years  passed.  Jane  had  become  head 
of  the  composing  room,  but  her  disposition 
was  badly  soured.  She  was  highly  thought 
of  but  badly  paid. 

About  this  time  Maude  Percie  Haddock, 
a  new  writer,  burst  upon  the  literary  horizon. 
She  was  said  to  have  risen  from  the  gutter, 
and  was  called  the  Bowery  Browning.  Her 
work  was  a  series  of  sketches  showing  the 
darker  side  of  restaurant  life,  and  they  were 
said  by  the  critics  to  be  marvelously  unstud- 
ied and  true  to  nature,  with  a  touch  of  quaint 
humor  and  a  keen  knowledge  of  humanity. 
The  book  was  called  "Making  Change." 

One  day  Jane  met  the  new  authoress  as 
she  stepped  from  her  diamond  studded  au- 
tomobile, at  the  door  of  the  office.  Her  garb 
was  the  gladdest,  while  Jane  was  in  a  rainy 
day  dress  and  a  tacky  hat.  To  her  amaze- 
ment she  recognized  her  old  friend  Maude, 
the  village  belle. 

"But  I  never  knew  you  wrote,"  said  Jane; 
"you  hated  to  write  a  letter  even!" 

"I  still  hate  to,"  said  Maude;  "but  I 
talked  so  much  downtown  to  the  customers 
that  a  stenographer  asked  if  he  might  take 
it  down  for  rapid  practice,  and  that  was  how 
it  happened!" 

Moral:  Industry  and  worthy  endeavor  are 
all  right,  but  this  is  an  age  of  hot  air  in  liter- 
ature. Don't  take  things  seriously  if  you  are 
a  girl. — Kate   Masterson  in  Life. 


Wallace  Macfarlane  and  Colonel  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  opposed  each  other  in  a  law- 
suit in  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  eighties, 
and  in  its  course  heat  and  acrimony  devel- 
oped. Mr.  Macfarlane,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  sa3^,  retained  the  dignity  for  which  he 
is  justly  celebrated,  although  sorely  tempted 
to  retort  harshly  to  the  shafts  of  wit  of  his 
gifted  adversary.  Presently,  after  Colonel 
Ingersoll  had  in  his  pleading  been  more  irri- 
tating than  before,  Mr.  Macfarlane  broke  in 
with : 

"Have  a  care,  have  a  care.  Colonel  Inger- 
soll. Remember  your  theology;  recall  the 
story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Have  a  care, 
I  say!" 

"I  well  remember  that  story,"  retorted 
the  Colonel.  "In  fact,  I  have  been  consid- 
ering it  every  time  you  spoke,  expecting  to 
see  you  drop." 
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MRS.    STANTON     AND    HORACE 
GREELEY. 


SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 


The  late  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  par- 
ticularly apt  at  retort,  and  one  of  her  swift 
parries  of  a  thrust  delivered  by  Horace 
Greeley  against  her  favorite  doctrine  of 
woman  sufifrage  is  historic. 

"Madam,"  said  Horace,  one  day  during  the 
Civil  War,  "the  ballot  and  the  bullet  go  to- 
gether. If  you  want  to  vote,  are  you  ready 
to  fight?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  she  responded,  "I  am 
ready  to  fight,  just  as  you  are  fighting — 
through  a  substitute." 

Notwithstanding  their  differences  of  opin- 
ion, Mrs.  Stanton  and  Greeley  were  person- 
ally friendly  until  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1868.  A  woman  suf- 
frage clause  was  strenuously  pressed  upon 
that  body,  and  as  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Greeley.  One  day,  after  the  Tribune  editor 
had  made  some  particularly  rasping  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  George  William  Curtis 
rose,  and  said: 

"I  have  the  honor,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  in  favor  of  the  woman  suf- 
frage amendment,  signed  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Greeley  and  three  hundred  other  ladies." 

Greeley  was  furious,  and  rightly  ascribed 
the  appearance  of  the  memorial  at  that  mo- 
ment to  Mrs.  Stanton. 

"Why  did  you  not  put  my  wife's  maiden 
name  on  that  petition,  and  call  her  Mary 
Cheney  Greeley?"  he  demanded  the  next 
time  they  met. 

"Because,"  said  Mrs.  Stanton,  "I  wanted 
all  the  world  to  know  that  Horace. Greeley's 
wife  protested  against  her  husband's  report 
on  the  suffrage  amendment." 

"All  right,"  retorted  the  editor,  "hereafter 
you  shall  always  be  spoken  of  in  the  Tribune 
as  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Stanton."  And  so  it  was 
to  the  time  of  her  death,  although  the  name 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  known  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  could  not  identi- 
fy the  woman  by  the  appellation  under  which 
the  Tribune,  for  revenge,  tried  to  obscure 
her  fame. 


"I  thank  you  for  the  flowers  you  sent,"  she 

said, 
And  then   she  pouted,  blushed,  and   drmiperl 

her  head. 
"ForKive    me    for    the    words    I    spoke    last 

night, 
■S'liiir   flowers  have   sweetly   proved   that   yon 

were  ritrht." 
And  I  hen  I  took  her  hand  within  my  own 
And  T   forgave  her — called  her  all  my  own;  _ 
But    as   we    wandered    thrnuRh    lln-    lamp-tit 

bowers. 
I   wondered  who  had  really  sent   tlie   flowers. 


A  traveler  through  a  dusty  road  strewed 
acorns  on  the  lea; 

And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up  and 
grew  into  a  tree. 

Love  sought  its  shade  at  evening  time,  to 
breathe   its   early  vows; 

And  age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon,  to 
bask  beneath  its  boughs; 

The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs,  the 
birds  sweet  music  bore; 

It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place,  a  blessing  ever- 
more. 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way  amid  the 
grass  and  fern, 

A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well,  where 
weary  men  might  turn; 

He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care  a  ladle 
at  the  brink; 

He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did,  but 
judged  that  toil  might  drink. 

He  passed  again,  and  lo!  the  well,  by  sum- 
mers never  dried. 

Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues, 
and  saved  a  life  beside. 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thought;  'twas 

old,  and  yet  'twas  new; 
A    simple   fancy   of   the  brain,   but   strong  in 

being  true. 
It    shone    upon   a    genial   mind,    and   lo!    its 

light  became 
A    lamp    of   life,    a   beacon    ray,    a    monitory 

flame. 
The    thought   was    small,    its    issue    great;    a 

watchfire  on  the  hill. 
It   shed   its   radiance  far   adown,   and   cheers 

the  valley  still. 

A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd  that  thronged 
the    daily   mart. 

Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love,  unstudied, 
from  the  heart: 

A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown — a  tran- 
sitory breath — 

It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust:  it  saved 
a   soul   from   death. 

O  germ!  O  fount!  O  word  of  love!  O 
thought  at  random  cast ! 

Ye  were  but  littk-  at  the  first,  but  mighty 
at  the  last. 

Charles    Mack.-iv. 


"Go  to  school,  sonny,"  said  Uiulc  Elien, 
"an'  git  educated  'bout  geography.  It'll  help 
you  to  un'stan'  dat  dis  worl'  would  Ueep 
gwine  round,  even  if  you  didn't  ha]i]ien  to 
lie  on  han'  to  push  an'  holler." — Washing- 
Ion  Star. 


Nixon— T  don't  know  what's  the  matter 
with  our  furnai-r;  it  doesn't  heat  the  house 
at  all. 

Homer — Decs   it  draw   all   right? 

Nixon — Well,  I  guess  yes.  It  draws  about 
seven-eighths  of   my   salary  every  week. 
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TRY  CHANGE  OF  BBEAB. 


A    chef  was   talking  about  bread. 

"People  ought  to  vary  their  breads,  the 
same  as  they  vary  their  meats,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  eat  ham  three  times  a  day,  year 
in  and  year  out.  You  don't  eat  beef  that 
way.  You  don't  eat  mutton  that  way.  But 
that  is  the  way  you  eat  bread,  if  you  are  the 
average  sort  of  a  man — one  certain  kind  of 
bread  suffices  you  for  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner  all  your  life. 

"The  stomach  gets  tired  of  this  bread 
monotony;  and  when  the  stomach  tires  of  a 
thing  it  won't  digest  it.  Hence  dyspepsia. 
The  bread  monotony  is  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  dyspepsia  that  flourishes. 

"There  are  dozens  of  varieties  of  breads — 
corn  bread,  rye  bread,  whole-wheat  bread, 
barley  bread,  Sally  Lunn,  brown  bread, 
aerated  bread,  malt  bread.  With  these,  and 
many  more  to  choose  from,  why  is  the  aver- 
age family  so  foolish  and  thoughtless  as  to 
confine  itself  to  one  kind  of  bread  only?" 


GET  TO  BED  EARLY. 


The  supreme  court  of  New  York  state  has 
cided  that  9.30  o'clock  in  the  evening  is  a 
reasonable  hour  for  men  and  women  to  go 
to  bed.     Don't  forget  it. 

It  was  all  caused  by  the  operation  of  the 
bowling  alley  conducted  by  Patrick  H.  Ro- 
nan,  at  Kingston,  the  noise  from  which  dis- 
turbed the  family  of  Henry  Keider,  a  livery- 
man, whose  property  adjoins  Mr.  Ronan's 
hotel  site.  It  was  often  one  o'clock  when 
the  noise  of  the  falling  pins  had  ceased.  Mr. 
Keider  asked  Mr.  Ronan  to  close  the  alley 
earlier,  so  that  he  and  his  family  might  sleep 
during  the  hours  intended  by  nature  for  that 
purpose;  but,  as  Mr.  Ronan  refused,  an  in- 
junction restraining  the  operation  of  the 
alley  was  granted.  Sleep  being  the  main  is- 
sue in  the  suit,  both  Mr.  Ronan  and  Mr. 
Keider  agreed  to  submit  to  the  court  a 
proposition  that  he  should  determine  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  h6ur  for  ordinary  men 
and  women  to  retire  to  sleep.  The  alley,  it 
was  agreed,  should  be  allowed  to  operate 
until  such  hour. 

Judge  Betts  pondered  over  the  question  of 
Kingston's  bedtime,  and  finally  determined 
that  it  should  be  9.30  o'clock.  And  now  all 
law-abiding  people  will  govern  themselves 
accordingly. 


Children  soon  learn  that  it  is  father  who 
has  the  money,  and  mother  who  has  the  gen- 
erous disposition. 


"Every  man— even  the  most  cynical— has 
one  enthusiasm— he  is  earnest  about  some 
one  thing;  the  all-round  triffer  does  not 
exist. '  If  there  is  a  skeleton,  there  is  also  an 
idol  in  the  cupboard.  That  idol  may  be 
ambition,  love,  revenge,  the  turf,  the  table- 
but  it  is  there."— The  Ambassador,  Act  11. 

The  trouble  with  many  flying  machines  is 
that  they  try  to  fly  before  they  have  learned 
how  to  flutter. 


Some  men  want  to  do  things  that  others 
do  but  don't  know  how  to  do  them,  while 
other  men  do  things  that  others  know  how 
to  do  but  don't  want  to  do  them. 


Mrs.  Browne— "Our  friend  Mrs.  Woodby 
doesn't  seem  to  be  popular  at  the  Van  As- 
tonbilt's   nowadays." 

Mrs.  Malaprop — "No;  I  believe  she's  been 
person  au  gratin  there  for  some  time." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


Lyles — "Did  you  ever  come  across  a  more 
conceited  fellow  than  Bulger?  They  say  he 
is  an  atheist;  and  I  believe  he  is." 

Bonter — "I  wouldn't  like  to  go  so  far  as 
that;  but  I  do  know  that  he  doesn't  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  a  superior  being." — 
Town  and  Countrv. 


Says  the  man  on  the  corner:  "Gee  whiz! 
The  weather  man's  sure  doin'  biz.  It  snows 
and  it  blows,  and  my  toes  is  near  froze—if 
this  here  ain't  winter,  what  is?" 


Walton  (to  fishmonger) — "Just  throw  me 
li.alf  a  dozen  of  those  trout." 

Fishmonger — "Throw  them?" 

Walton — "Yes;  then  I  can  go  home  and 
tell  my  vrife  I  caught  'em;  I  may  be  a  poor 
fisherman,  but  I'm  no  liar." 


Jiggs — "I  tell  you  what  it  is,  it  takes  a 
baby  to  brighten  up  a  house." 

Newpop — "That's  right.  Our  first  arrived 
three  months  ago  and  we've  been  burning 
gas  at  all  hours  of  the  night  ever  since." 


"I  am  so  ambitious,"  said  the  egotistical 
man,  "that  some  day  you  may  see  me  bring 
the  earth  home." 

"If  you  bring  it  home  on  your  feet,"  cau- 
tioned the  meek  wife,  "don't  forget  that  the 
doormat  stands  in  the  vestibule,  and  that  the 
last  time  these  walls  were  scrubbed  I  did  it 
myself." 
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DEEP  BREATHING. 


Don't  take  a  stimulant.  Just  breathe.  This 
is  the  advice  of  a  doctor  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  old  medical  policy  of  mystery, 
but  who  undertakes  philosophically  to  ex- 
plain to  any  patient  why  such  and  such  a 
remedy   should  be  beneficial. 

"When  you  are  'let  down,'  "  continued  this 
physician,  "don't  take  a  cocktail.  Just 
breathe.  Put  your  finger  on  your  pulse  and 
get  its  rhythm.  Jjuring.  eight  beats  draw  in 
the  breath,  breathing  deep  and  low,  and  forc- 
ing the  diaphragm  down  first,  then  filling  the 
upper  lungs.  Then  exhale  this  breath  during 
four  beats  of  the  pulse. 

"Now,  if  you  are  working  with  a  piece  of 
machinery,  say  a  typewriter,  what  do  you  dp 
to  make  it  run  more  smoothly?  You  don't 
put  a  lot  more  oil  on  it,  and  gum  and  clog  it 
all  up.  You  clean  it  first.  You  can  best  clean 
the  blood  by  breathing.  The  blood  passes 
through  the  lungs,  and  it  needs  and  expects 
to  find  plenty  of  fresh  air  with  oxygen  in  it. 
If  it  can't  find  perfectly  fresh  air,  it  needs 
more  air  which  is  not  perfectly  fresh.  It 
needs  to  be  cleaned  by  contact  with  the  air. 

"Once  in  a  while  hold  the  lungs  full  of 
breath  as  long  as  you  can  without  expulsion. 
In  doing  this  you  are  simply  cleaning  the 
machine.  You  are  cleaning  the  blood.  .\t 
the  same  time  you  are  giving  that  little 
fillip  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  nervous 
system  which  you  thought  you  were  giving 
when  you  took  the  cocktail.  In  the  latter 
case  you  didn't  clean  the  machine.  You  sim- 
ply ran  it  a  little  faster  and  gummed  it  up 
a  little  more.  You  'can  get  the  same  results, 
the  same  feeling  of  exhilaration  and  of  at- 
complishment,  without  taking  the  cocktail, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  machine  will  stead- 
ily improve  in  its  running  quality.  Breathe 
the  best  air  you  can  get,  and  plenty  of  it. 
It  is  as  necessary  as  food.  The  heart  and 
lungs  act  involuntarily.  In  hurried  business 
life  they  become  too  involuntary.  In  that  case 
don't   take  a  cocktail,  just  breathe." 


BRIDES,  PLEASE  NOTE. 


Casting  a  shoe  after  a  newly  married 
couple  is  one  of  the  oldest  customs  that  still 
clings  to  the  fabric  of  this  up-to-date  life. 
Centuries  ago — nay,  thousands  of  years  ago — 
it  was  one  of  the  means  employed  by  the 
people    of  anti<|uity   to   indicate   ownership. 

When  a  piece  of  land  was  purchased  or 
given  to  one,  or  a  man  acquired  owiurship  of 
a  house,  a  cow,  or  took  unto  himself  a  wife, 


it  was  the  established  custom  to  cast  a  shoe 
over  the  land,  the  building,  the  animal  or  the 
woman,  thus  asserting  to  the  world  that  he 
had  acquired  all  rights  of  ownership. 

The  custom  is  mentioned  in  several  places 
in  the  Bible;  for  instance,  in  Psalms  ix.  8, 
where  the  phrase,  "Over  Edom  will  I  cast 
out  my  shoe,"  is  employed  to  mean  that  by 
this  method  will  ownership  be  asserted.  Few 
who  do  it  probably  know  why  they  cast  a 
shoe  after  the  newly  married,  but  in  this 
ancient  custom  is  its  origin  found.  So  does 
a  relic  of  barbarism  linger  in  our  midst,  and 
for  her  own  sake  the  bride  ought  to  see  that 
it  is  no  longer  practised. 


Old   Christmas  brought  his   sports  again ; 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  al- 
'Twas   Christmas   told  the  merriest  tale; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
A  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


A  great  many  anecdotes  are  told  about 
the  late  Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  who  was  fa- 
mous among  her  friends  as  one  of  the  most 
kindly  an  delightful  of  women,  and  among 
the  public  as  the  author  of  that  standard 
manual  of  etiquette,  "Manners  and  Social 
Usages.''  Among  them  is  the  following; 
which  has  heretofore  evaded  print:  "Sev- 
eral years  ago  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  visiting  a 
friend  who  had  two  young  lady  nieces  living 
in  the  neig'hborhood.  These  nieces  had  often 
heard  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  the  grande  dame 
of  many  functions,  the  intellectual  compan- 
ion of  the  great,  the  accomplished  and  feted 
traveler,  and  they  hoped,  as  they  were  just 
out  of  college,  to  make  upon  her  that  im- 
pression of  intelligence  and  culture  to  which 
the  high-minded  yoinig  woman  aspires.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  rode  over  to  their  aunt's 
daily  upon  the  most  graceful  of  wheels,  in 
the  most  correct  bicycle  costumes,  and  con- 
versed seriously  and  intellectually  with  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  who  was  all  patience  and  cour- 
tesy. Mrs.  Sherwood's  visit  ended  and  she 
departed,  sending  back  the  customary  letter 
of  appreciation  to  her  hostess.  The  nieces 
arrived  simultaneously  with  the  letter. 

"Oh!  Aunt,  is  it'  from  Mrs.  Sherwood? 
What  did  she  think  of  us?  Does  she  seem 
to  think  we  are — are — " 

"She  says,"  replied  the  aunt,  scanning  the 
letter — "she  says,  'Convey  my  kind  remem- 
brances to  the  girls  with  the  pretty  ankles.'  " 


Ever  think,  boys,  that  the  fingers  that 
spank  you  were  once  referred  to  as  tapering 
fingers? 
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ANSWERS. 


We  are  not  always  able  to  answer  queries 
at  once.  Very  often  we  have  to  submit  them 
to  those  who  are  better  able  to  answer  than 
are  we,  and  in  such  cases  delay  is  unavoid- 
able. We  cannot  always  publish  the  queries 
in  full,  and  we  economize  space  by  omitting 
the  initials  of  the  questioner.  The  initials 
mean  nothing  to  the  average  reader  and  the 
querist  can  recognize  his  question  without 
them.  We  have  a  very  large  number  of  ques- 
tions waiting  answers  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  publish  them  before  very  long. 


Q — Can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  in  Maryland?  A — Certainly  not. 
The  District  has  no  connection  with  Maryland 
and  is  not  subject  to  its  laws.  It  is  as  much 
distinct  from  Maryland  as  is  Virginia.  The 
District  is  under  the  direct  government  of 
Congress. 


Q — The  papers  tell  us  that  the  North  Sea 
affair  can  be  laid  to  "Vodka."  What  is 
"Vodka?"  A — ^Vodka  is  the  popular  Russian 
drink.  It  is  to  the  Muscovite  what  firewater 
used  to  be  to  the  Indians.  It  provides  him 
with  courage  when  all  else  fails.  It  has  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  alcohol  that  can  be 
found  in  Kentucky  whiskey.  It  is  usually 
distilled  from  rye  and  sometimes  from  barley 
or  potatoes. 


Q — Where  is  the  garden  of  Eden  supposed 
to  have  been  located?  A — The  question  about 
the  site  of  Eden  has  greatly  agitated  theo- 
logians; some  placed  it  near  Damascus, 
others  in  Armenia,  some  in  the  Caucasus, 
others  at  Hillah,  near  Babylon;  others  in 
Arabia,  and  some  in  Abyssinia.  The  Hindoos 
refer  it  to  Ceylon,  one  writer  locates  it  at 
the  North  Pole,  and  a  learned  Swede  asserts 
that  it  was  in  Sudermania.  Several  authori- 
ties concur  in  placing  it  in  a  peninsular 
formed  by  the  main  river  of  Eden,  on  the 
east  side  of  it,  below  the  confluence  of  the 
lesser  rivers  which  emptied  themselves  into 
it,  about  27  degrees  north  latitude,  now  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  event 
w'hich  may  have  happened  at  the  universal 
deluge,  2348  B.  C. 


Q — How  many  times  did  Lafayette  visit 
the  United  States,  and  what  were  the  dates? 
A — Lafayette's  first  visit  to  th;  United 
States  was  made  in  April,  1777,  when  he 
came  in  his  own  ship  to  offer  his  services  to 
the    cnlonists.      He    remained    until    January. 


1779,  when  he  returned  to  France.  His  sec- 
ond visit  was  in  May,  1780,  when  he  came 
with  a  French  fleet  and  6,000  soldiers.  He  re- 
mained until  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwal- 
lis.  His  third  visit  was  in  1784,  on  invitation 
of  Washington.  His  fourth  visit,  in  August, 
1824,  was  on  the  invitation  of  Congress.  He 
visited  all  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and  in 
December,  1824,  Congress  voted  him  $200,- 
000  and  a  township  of  land.  He  was  20  years 
of  age  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1777- 


Q — Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  couplet: 

"He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

I  find  many  versions  of  the  idea?  A — The 
idea  contained  in  the  famous  lines  which  are 
so  often  quoted  occurs  in  the  works  of  sev- 
eral writers,  and  some  have  traced  it  up  to 
Tertullian,  who,  it  is  believed,  may  have 
adopted  it  from  a  line  ascribed  to  Menander. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  versions  in 
which  this  idea  is  found: 

"For  he  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live   to   fight  another  day; 
But  he  who  is  in  battle  slain 
Can  never  rise  to  fight  again." 

Goldsmith  (1761). 

These  are  from  Butler's  "Hudibras:" 

"For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again. 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain." 

"In  all  the  trade  of  war,  no   feat 
Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat; 
For  those  that  run  away,  and  fly. 
Take  place  at  least  of  th'  enemy," 

From  Ray's  "History  of  the  Rebellion": 

"He  that  fights  and  runs"  away 
May  turn  and  fight  another  day; 
But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  rise  to  fight  again." 

This  couplet  is  from  "A  Collection  of 
Apothegms,  by  A.  Grafton,  1542,  first  gath- 
ered and  compiled  in  Latin  by  Erasmus,  and 
now  translated  by  Nicholas  Udall": 

"That  same  man  that  runneth  awaie 
Male    again   fight    another   daie." 

Translation  from   Scarron   (1610-1660): 

"He  who  flies  can  also  return;  but  it  is  not 
so  with  him  who  dies," 


Q — Why  do  we  call  the  center  of  a  target 
the  "bull's-eye,"  and  use  the  same  term  to 
denote  the  lens  glass  of  a  lantern?  A — This 
is  one  of  many  instances  in  our  language 
where    words    have    gained    a    higher    status 
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than  that  with  which  they  started  and  have 
been  promoted  from  the  slang  dictionary  to 
the  dictionary  of  words  of  respectable  and 
current  use.  Bull's  eye  is  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary of  "The  Canting  Crew"  so  far  back 
as  1690  and  was  the  vulgar  word  for  the  cen- 
tral ring  of  the  target  used  as  a  mark  for 
archers,  which  was  colored  differently  from 
the  other  rings.  This  may  have  arisen  from 
the  ancient  rounded  shields,  cut  out  of  ox 
hide  and  strengthened  with  a  spike  of  central 
boss  for  this  shield  or  target;  hence  target 
was  often  used  as  a  mark  itself.  When  sheet 
glass  began  to  be  manufactured  the  thickened 
part,  where  the  tube  had  been  attached,  was 
called  the  bull's  eye.  Then  this  term  was 
successively  applied  to  a  lens  of  glass,  espe- 
ciafly  in  a  ship's  side,  to  the  lens  of  the  lan- 
tern, to  the  lantern  itself,  and  finally  to  the 
central  boss  of  a  target.  , 


Q — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  French 
term  "Cherchez  la  femme?"  A — The  meaning 
of  the  words  is  "Find  out  the  woman;"  the 
expression  first  got  into  vogue  in  connection 
with  legal  investigations.  As  a  recommenda- 
tion to  any  one  desirous  to  ascertain  the  hid- 
den cause  of  any  mischief  to  "hunt  up  the 
woman"  in  the  case.  The  sentiment  is  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve;  the  saying  it- 
self does  not  go  farther  back  than  the  famous 
French  statesman,  Talleyrand  (who  died  in 
1838),  or,  according  to  some,  than  President 
Dupaty,  of  the  Bordeaux  Parliament  (who 
died  in  1788),  both  men  having  been  credited 
with  its  creation. 


Q — Where  and  when  did  the  term  "gallery 
gods"  originate?  A — The  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre, in  London,  formerly  had  its  ceiling 
painted  to  represent  a  blue  sky  with  clouds 
among  which  were  Cupids  fluttering  about. 
This  ceiling  extended  over  the  gallery;  hence, 
occupants  of  the  gallery  were  said  to  be 
"among  the  gods,"  and  occupants  of  the 
higher  tiers  in  theatres  generally  came  later 
to  be  called  "gallery  gods." 


Q — Why  do  wc  call  an  old  joke  a  "chest- 
nut?" A — The  most  plausible  story  of  the 
origin  of  this  word  is  given  by  Joseph  Jefifer- 
son,  as  follows:  In  "The  Broken  Sword,"  an 
old  melodrama  by  William  Dillion.  Captain 
Xavier  is  forever  telling  the  same  jokes,  with 
variations.  He  was  telling  about  one  of  his 
exploits  connected  with  a  cork-tree,  when 
Pablo  corrects  him  "A  chestnut  tree  you 
mean.  Captain."  "Bah!"  replied  the  captain; 
"I  say  a  cork  tree!"  "A  chestnut  tree!"  in- 
sists Pablo.     "I  must  know  better  than  you." 


said  the  captain.  "It  was  a  cork  tree."  "A 
chestnut,"  persisted  Pablo.  "I  have  heard 
you  tell  the  joke  twenty-seven  times,  and  I 
am  sure  it  was  a  chestnut."  And  the  phrase 
caught  on,  and  is  even  popular  today. 


Q — Kindly  publish  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's 
beautiful  poem,  called  "Ships  at  Sea." 

■•IF  ALL  MY  SHIPS  COME  HOME." 

If  all  the  ships  I  have  at  sea 
Should  come  a-sailing  home  to  me. 
Ah!  well,  the  harbor  would  not  hold 
So  many  ships  as  there  would  be. 
If  all  my  ships  came  home  to  me. 

I 
If  half  my  ships  came  back  from  sea 
And  brought  their  precious  freight  to  me. 
Ah!   well  I  should  have  wealth  as   great 
As  any  king  that  sits  in  state. 
So  rich  the  treasure  there  would  be 
In  half  my  ships  now  out  at  sea. 

If  but  one  ship  I  have  at  sea 

Should  come  a-sailing  home  to  me. 

Ah!     well,    the    storm     clouds     then    might 

frown. 
For  if  the  others  all  went  down. 
Still  rich  and  proud  and  glad  I'd  be 
If  that  one  ship  came  home  to  me. 

But  if  that  ship  went  down  at  sea 

And  all  the  others  came  to  me. 

Weighed  down  with  gems  and  wealth  untold, 

With  honor,   riches,   glory,  gold. 

The  poorest  soul  on  earth  I'd  be. 

If  that  one  ship  came  not  to  me. 

O  skies  be   calm.     O  winds  blow  free, 
Blow  all  my  ships  safe  home  to  me. 
But  if  thou  sendest  some  awrack 
To  nevermore  come  sailing  back. 
Send  any,  all,  that  sail  the  sea, 
But  send  my  love  ship  home  to  me.    ■ 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Q — In  what  year  did  England  abolish 
slavery?  A — In  1772  it  was  decided  that 
slavery  could  not  exist  in  England.  On 
August  28,  1833,  an  act  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  British  colonies,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  industry  among  the 
manumitted  slaves,  and  for  the  compensation 
of  persons  hitlierto  entitled  to  the  services  ot 
such  slaves,  bj'  a  grant  of  $100,000,000  from 
Parliament  was  passed.  Slavery  terminated 
in  the  British  possessions  on  August  I,  1834, 
and  770,280  slaves  became  free.  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  British  East  Indies  on  Au- 
gust r,  iS.v'i.  Since  that  time  Great  Britain 
has  spared  neither  blood  nor  money  to  put 
down  and  abolish  the  trade  in  slaves. 


Q — Why  do  tlicy  call  the  sun  mnsculine 
and  the  moon  feminine?  A — This  is  largely 
due  to   cu.stom   and  tradition.     The   Romans 
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called  Apollo  the  god  of  the  sun,  as  did  also 
the  Greeks  before  them.  Diana  (Greek  Ar- 
temis), was  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The 
sun  and  moon  probably,  therefore,  took  their 
genders  from  the  deities  that  presided  over 
them. 


Q — Has  noiseless  gunpowder  ever  been  in- 
vented? A — We  think  not.  An  explosion 
without  sound  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
impossibilities. 


Q — How  old  is  London,  and  where  did  it 
get  its  name?  A — London  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Brute,  a  descendant  of  the 
Trojan  Aeneas  and  called  New  Troy  until 
the  time  of  Lud,  who  surrounded  it  with  walls 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Caer  Lud,  or  Lud's- 
town.  Lud  was  said  to  be  a  British  king 
buried  where  Ludgate  formerly  stood,  but 
this  is  only  fabulous.  The  name  London  was 
from  Llyn  din,  the  "town  on  the  lake."  Some 
say  that  a  city  existed  on  the  spot  1107  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  and  354  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  In  61  A.  D. 
it  was  known  by  the  Romans  as  Lundinium, 
or  Colonia  Augusta,  chief  residence  of  the 
merchants.  The  original  walls  of  London 
are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Thodius, 
the  Roman  governor  of  Britain  379,  but  are 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  306. 


Q — Which  is  correct:  "Plato  thou  rea- 
sonest  well,"  or  "Cato  thou,  etc."  A— The 
quotation  is  from  Addison's  tragedy  of 
"Cato,"  and  the  lines  run  as  follows: 

"It  must  be  so:     Plato,  thou  reasonest  well; 
Else   whence   this   pleasing   hope,    this    fond 

desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality? 
Or    whence    this    secre.t    dread    and    inward 

horror 
Of   falling   into    nought?     Why    shrinks    the 

soul 
Back  on  itself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  a  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man." 


Q — Did  President  Cleveland  at  any  time 
have  a  Democratic  majority  in  both  houses 
of  Congress?  If  so,  when?  A — In  President 
Cleveland's  first  term,  the  two  Congreses 
were  thus  divided  politically: 

49th  Congress — Senate — 34  Democrats,  41 
Republicans,  i  vacancy. 

House — 182  Democrats,  140  Republicans,  2 
Nationals,  i  vacancy. 

SOth  Congress — Senate — 37  Democrats,  39 
Republicans. 


House — 170  Democrats,  151  Republicans,  i 
Independent,  3  Laborites. 

Hence,  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term,  in 
neither  of  the  two  Congresses  did  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  though 
they  had  in  the  House.  In  his  second  term, 
from  March  4,  1893,  to  March  3,  1897,  the 
two  houses  stood  politically  as  follows: 

53d  Congress — Senate — 44  Democrats,  38 
Republicans,  i  Independent,  2  Farmers'  Al- 
liance, 3  vacancies. 

House — 220  Democrats,  128  Republicans,  8 
Populists. 

54th  Congress — Senate — 39  Democrats,  44 
Republicans,  6  Farmers'  Alliance,  i  vacancy. 

House — 104  Democrats,  245  Republicans,  i 
Silverite,  7  Populists. 

Hence,  in  Cleveland's  two  terms,  covering 
eight  years,  there  were  but  two  years  in 
which  he  had  a  Democratic  majority  in  both 
houses — in  the  53d  Congress. 


Q — What  is  an  agnostic?  A — An  agnostic 
is  one  who  professes  ignorance  or  refrains 
from  dogmatic  assertion;  one  who  supports 
agnosticism,  neither  affirming  nor  denying 
the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity.  Agnosti- 
cism in  theology  is  that  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Deity  can  be  neither  asserted  nor 
denied,  neither  proved  nor  disproved,  be- 
cause of  the  necessary  limits  of  the  human 
mind,  or  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence  furnished  by  psychical  and  physical 
data  to  warrant  a  positive  conclusion. 


Q — New  York  is  exultant  over  the  fact 
that  she  has  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world. 
Please  give  us  the  length  of  the  long  tunnels. 
A — New  York  Rapid  Transit,  18  1/2  miles; 
Metropolitan  underground,  London,  13 
miles;  Simplon,  Switzerland,  12  miles;  St. 
Gothard,  Switzerland,  9  1/4  miles;  Paris  un- 
derground, 81/2  miles;  Mont  Cenis,  Switzer- 
land, 7  1/2  miles;  Baltimore,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  7  miles;  Arlburg,  Austria,  6  miles; 
"Tupenny  Tube,"  London,  s  3/4  miles; 
Hoosac,  Massachusetts,  43/4  miles;  Berlin 
underground,  4  1/2  miles;  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  4  1/2  miles;  Boston  subway, 
2  1/2  miles. 


Q — Please  name  all  the  republics  in  the 
world.  A — Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France,  Gua- 
temala, Hayti,  Honduras,  Liberia,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salva- 
dor,  Switzerland.   United  States  of  America, 
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Uruguay,    Venezuela.      Besides    these    there 
are  a  few  very  small  independent  states. 


Q — What  is  meant  by  "The  King's 
Quhair?"  A — It  means  the  "King's  Book" 
and  is  the  title  of  a  poem  in  six  cantos  writ- 
ten by  James  I  of  Scotland,  while  a  captive 
in  England,  chiefly  in  Windsor  Castle  for  19 
years,  beginning  in  1405.  In  this  poem  he 
paid  a  literary  tribute  to  his  lady  love.  Lady 
Jane  Beaufort,  niece  of  Henry  IV.  The 
seven-line  stanza  which  he  followed  througli- 
out  the  poem  is  still  called  "rhyme  royal"  in 
honor  of  the  royal  author. 


Q — -Who  is  the  author  of  "The  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the 
world"?  ■  A — This  is  from  a  poem  by  Wm. 
Ross  Wallace,  entitled  "What  Rules  the 
World?"     The  stanza  is  as  follows: 

"They  say  that  man  is  mighty, 

He   governs  land  and   sea. 
He   wields   a   mighty  scepter 

O'er  lesser  powers   that   be; 
But  a  mightier  power  and  stronger 

Man  from  his  throne  has  hurled, 
For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 

Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world." 


THE  SILENT  DRUM. 


There  was  much  joking  among  the  vet- 
erans gathered  in  Boston  in  August.  One 
told  about  a  captain  and  a  certain  drummer. 
This  drummer  could  almost  make  a  drum 
talk.  There  was  hardly  his  equal  in  the  army. 
Hence  on  every  occasion  of  importance  he 
was  put  in  a  conspicuous  post,  and  by  his 
great  skill  with  the  drumsticks  he  reflected 
credit  on  his  company. 

The  army  one  morning  entered  a  con- 
quered town.  The  tanned  heroes  stepped  out 
splendidly.  The  sidewalks  were  crowded 
with  lookers-on.  The  drums  and  fifes  filled 
the  air  with  brisk  inspiriting  music. 

"This  is  all  good  music,  sir,"  remarked  the 
captain  to  the  colonel,  "but  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  my  drummer.  There  he 
is — tall  fellow  with  red  hair." 

They  both  looked  at  the  drummer  and  he 
wasn't  drumming  at  all.  His  sticks  were 
thrust  in  his  hip  pockets,  and  he  marched 
idly  and  gayly  along,  winking  at  the  girls. 

"Sergeant,"  cried  the  captain  angrily,  "go 
over  to  the  drummer  and  see  why  he  is  ne- 
glecting his  duty  in  this  shameful  way." 

The  sergeant  on  his  return  whispered  in 
the  captain's  ear: 

"He   has   two   geese    and    a    turkey    in    his 


drum,  and  he  says  the  turkey  is  for  you." 
The  captain  glanced  hastily  at  the  colonel 

to   see   if   the    whisper   had   been   overheard. 

Then  he  said  in  a  loud  pleasant  voice: 
"Oh,  well,   why   didn't  he   say  before   that 

he  had  rheumatism  in  his  arms?" 


"Our  new  comic  paper,"  said  the  enthu- 
siastic publisher,  "has  made  such  a  hit  we're 
thinking  of  calling  it  'Cold.'  " 

"Cold?" 

"Yes,  so  many  people  take  it.  Appro- 
priate, eh?" 

"Very.  When  people  take  cold  it  makes 
them  sick." 


THE  DESTRtrCTION  OF  SANTA  CLAUS. 


The  children  came  down  with  a  cheer  blithe 

and  bold. 
Their    curly    locks    gleaming    in    auburn    and 

gold; 
They  ran  with  delight  where  the  gifts  were 

displayed, 
Andj^  oh!    such    a    babble    of   gladness    thev 

made! 

They  gazed  on  the  tree  with  its  glory  of  light, 
Its     trinkets     and     baubles     and     ornai..ents 

bright; 
They   emptied   their    stockings,   and    dancing 

with   glee. 
Brought     back     the     dear     child-world     to 

mamma  and  me. 

There     were     dolls     with     bright     faces     and 

books  full  of  song; 
Tin  trumpets  and  drums,  blocks  and  bonbons 

a  throng. 
And  there  by  the  chimney,  with  arms  full  of 

toys. 
Stood    Santa    Claus    watching   the    girls    and 

the  boys. 

They   spied  him — they   rushed  with   a  volley 

of  cheers; 
They   pulled   off   the   wig   that   curled   white 

round  his  ears; 
They  poked  at  his  eyes,  gave  his  whiskers  a 

twist, 
And  laughed  at  the  shape  of  his  chubby,   fat 

iist. 

They  tore   off  his  coat,   rollcil   liim   over  the 

floor  , 

Jumped  on  his  legs:  banged  his  head  'gainst 

the   door; 
Pulled   his    nose   till    it   cracked,   pinclicd   his 

cheeks  with  a  vim. 
And  laughed  till   the  tears  made  llicir  bright 

eyes   grow   dim. 

Then  he  burst — witli  a  thud — antl  again  rang 

their  shout. 
On,  on  went  the  wild,  merry  frolic  and  rout. 
As    they    formed    in    liallalions,    while    each 

bold  brigade 
.Snow-balled    with   the   cotton   from    wliioh   he 

was  made. 
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HEBBY  CHRISTMAS  FBOH  ESSTEE. 


Proclamation. 


T  INTO   all  and  singular  the   Members 
of  the 

the  President,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  of 
each  and  every  one  of  the  Officers  of  this 
organization,  hei-evvlth  and  hereby  extends 


Geo.  L.  Cooke,  President. 


NOMINATIONS. 


The  following  nominations  for  Representa- 
tives to  the  National  Assembly,  L.  A.  W., 
have  been  made.  Ballots  have  been  sent  out 
and  members  are  requested  to  vote  for  the 
candidates. 

District  No.  I,  comprising  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  fndiana,  Illinois.  Nom- 
ination  by    President: — 

Clarence  W.   Small,  Portland,  Me. 

Charles   M.  Fairchild,  Chicago,  111. 


District   No.    2,   comprising    Rhode   Island 
and  Connecticut.     Nomination  on  petition: — 
Nelson  H.   Gibbs,   Providence,   R.  I. 
O.   H.   Hammond,  Torrington,   Conn. 


District  No.  3,  comprising  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Texas.  Nominated  by 
President: — 

James  D.  Pickens,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.   J.   Gilbert,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 


District  No.  4,  comprising  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa.  South  Dakota.  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington,  California,  Utah, 
Arizona,  Foreign.     Nominated  by  President: 

M.  L.  Knowlton,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Charles  K.  Alley,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


CORRECTION. 


In  notice  of  amendments  published  in  No- 
vember number  the  text  should  read: 

Article  3,  Section  3,  "substitute  September 
for  October." 

Article  3,  Section  4,  "substitute  September 
for  October." 

As  published  the  months  were  reversed. 


Old  Father  Christmas  once  again 
Has  come  to  cheer  us  up. 

We  welcome  in  the  old  man's  reign 
By  passing  round  the  cup. 

Our  wiry  steeds  are  stowed  away 
Till  frost  and  ice   are  o'er, 

Till  woods  resound  with  linnet's  lay. 
And   flowers  appear  once   more. 

Outside  the  snow  is  falling  fast. 
In    flakes   of  purest  white; 

But  what  care  we  for  winter's  blast, 
Our  fire  is  burning  bright. 


This  is  the  twenty-fourth  time  that  ^  tisstec 
has  wished  a  Merry  Christmas  to  wheelmen. 
He  started  way  back  there  in  1881  and  every 
year  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  forth 
the  Merry  Greeting. 


For  the  twenty-fourth  time  we  wish  one 
and  all  a  Merry  Christmas  with  all  that  this 
implies.  If  good  fortune  attend  then  you 
are  sure  to  be  merry.  If  evil  fortune  frowns 
upon  you  push  aside  all  thought  of  it  and  be 
merry  on  this  day  at  least. 


"Mirth  is  the  medicine  of  life, 
It  cures  its  ills,  it  calms  its  strife, 
I  softly  smooths  the  brow  of  care 
And  writes  a  thousand  graces  there." 


A  green  Yule  may  make  a  fat  churchyard, 
but  it  doesn't  put  a  night  gown  on  the  roads, 
and  we  may  ride. 


Representatives  are  being  elected.  Have 
you  voted?  Do  so  and  show  just  a  little 
bit  of  interest. 


You  can't  always  judge  a  man's  speed   by 
the  make  of  his  wheel. 


Methusaleh    completed    nine    centuries   and 
he  never  even  saw  a  bicycle. 


The  Pittsburg  Automobile  Club  is  con- 
fronted with  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of 
that  state,  passed  many  years  ago,  providing 
that  any  owner  of  a  vehicle  propelled  by 
other  than  horse,  mule  or  oxen,  should  send 
a  mounted  guard  on  horseback  at  least  200 
j-ards  ahead  to  warn  all. 


A  voting  ballot  has  been  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  League.  While  the  mails  are 
very  Reliable  with  first  class  matter,  they  are 
not  so  with  second  class  mailings.  Those 
who  have  had  no  ballot  when  they  get  this 
may  have  a  duplicate  sent  by  applying  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer.  There  are  no  contests 
in  any  of  the  States,  but  we  want  a  vote  for 
the  candidates. 


The  pervasiveness  of  wheeling  in  this 
country  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  late 
Jimmie  Michael,  the  most  successful  bicycle 
rider  the  world  has  ever  known,  has  been  the 
subject   of   more   extended  obituaries   in   the 
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newspapers  than  any  other  man  who  has 
died  of  late.  And  we  suppose  they  have  been 
as  extensively  read.     Great  is  the  wheel. 


AN  AUTO  LULLABY. 


Get  the  prize.  Let  others  explain  how  they 
lost. 


Useful   education   is   a   gradual   elimination 
of  knowing-  everything. 


The  man  who   says   he   only   wants   justice 
is  often  sorry  when  he  gets  it. 


Those  who  borrow  trouble  multiply  it  and 
then  lend  it  to  their  friends. 


Ill  luck  is  sometimes  better  than  good  luck, 
as  it  may  cause  a  reformation. 


Bassetfs  Scrap  Book 


Does  It  Suit  You? 

If  so,  tell  your  friend  and  get  him  within 
the  circle  of  readers, 

Chip  in  a  half  dollar  and  send  the  Mag- 
azine to  a  friend  at  Christmas. 

What  better  Xmas  present. 

Twelve  laughing  spells  a  year. 

We  want  a  million  readers.  We  shall 
have  a  better  magazine  next  year. 

Send  us  names  of  your  friends  that  we 
may  send  a  sample  copy. 

Wanted -A  Man. 


Bassett's  Scrap  Book  wants  a  busi- 
ness manager  to  take  hold  of  and  work  up 
the  business  end. 

We  are  now  in  our  second  volume  and 
we  liave  come  to  stay. 

Until  we  had  a  good  circulation  we 'have 
not  tried  to  sell  that  which  we  did'nt  have. 

Our  circulation  is  now  such  that  we  can 
honestly  go  to  a  man  and  give  him  some- 
thing. We  want  a  man  who  will  go  him- 
self and  make  us  go. 

To  a  good  hustler  who  is  not  an  ap- 
prentice but  who  knows  the  business  we 
are  ready  to  make  a  favorable  proposition. 

Will  someone  get  in  among  the   scraps. 


Hush-a-by,  baby,   let  sleep  softly  steal. 
Mother  is  driving  her  automobile. 
Sleep  as  the  autocar  jiggles  and  joggles, 
Baby  is  wearing  her  cute  little  goggles, 
Wrapped   in    her   little    warm,    pretty    warm 

rug. 
List  to  the  auto  go:  "Chug-a-chug,  chug." 
Sleep,    pretty    babykins. 

Wrapped  in  a  rug. 
Dear   little   babykins. 

Snug  as  a  bug. 
Hush,   deary  babykins, 
Chug-a-chug,  chug. 

Hush,  little  baby  and  rest  in  the  car, 
Mother  is  driving  her  auto  afar. 
Over  the  roadways  like  birds  we  are  flying. 
Swift  as  the  winds,  and  with  winds  we  are 
vying. 
Nothing  can  harm  and  nothing  molest. 
Drive  we  away  to  the  country  of  rest. 
Sleep,  pretty  babykins. 

Wrapped  in  a  rug. 
Dear  little  babykins, 

Snug  as   a   bug 
Hush,  deary  babykins, 
Chug-a-chug,   chug. 

Hark,   little  baby,   we   skim   like   a   breeze. 
Under  the  branches  of  sheltering  trees. 
Over  the  turnpike,  and  over  the  prairies, 
Floating  along  like  the  fleet-footed  fairies 
Up  on  the  hilltop  and  then  we  rush  down. 
Far  from  the  rush  and  the  roar  of  the  town. 
Sleep,  pretty  babykins, 

Wrapped  in  a  rug. 
Dear   little   babykins, 

Snug  as   a   bug 
Hush,  deary  babykins, 
Chug-a-chug,   chug. 


It  is  easier  to  secure  a  unanimous  decision 
hat  a  bad  thing  is  bad  than  that  a  good 
hing  is  good. 


Solar  Heat 

ITS    PRACTICAL    APPLICATIONS 

By  Charles  Henry  Pope,  A.  B.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  formerly  of  Oiiklaiul,  Cal.  A  history, 
teclinical  treatise  and  popular  book,  all  in 
one,  showing  how  available  free  fuel  i.s  and 
"wliatlnnnensc  profit  tlierc  is  in  the  costless 
engine.     Illustrated,  l'2nio,  pp.  100, cloth. 

Price,  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Sent  Wells.  Forgo  &  Co.  or  U.  S.  money 
order  to  CHARLES  H.  POPE,  IMiblisher, 
Pope   Building,  Boslnn,  iMuss. 
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There's  never  a  rose  in  all  the  world 

But  makes   some   green  spray   sweeter; 
There's  never  a  wind  in   all  the  sky 

But  makes  some  bird  wing  fleeter; 
There's   never  a  star  but  brings  to   Heaven 

Some  silver  radiance   tender; 
And  never  a  rosy  cloud  but  helps 

To  crown  the  sunset  splendor; 
No  robin  but  may  thrill  some  heart 

His   dawnlight   gladness  voicing, 
God  give  us  all  some  small,  sweet  way 

To  set  the  world  rejoicing. 


AMERICAN  MOTOR  LEAGUE, 

National  Headquarters,  132  Nassau  St.,  Mew  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  44  States ;  in  over  600  cities  and  towns. 
The  oldest  and  largest  organization  of  automobilists  in 
the  ■world, 

ISAAC    B.    POTTER,    President. 

Consulate  of  the  L.  A,  W.  League  dues  may  be  paid 
here. 
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A  fair  white  sheet  tor  an  unsoiled  pen, 

A  book  uncut,   unread, 
A  new  path  leading  to  untrod  ways. 

New  track  for  a  weary  tread. 
A  hope  new-born  from  a  fallen  tear. 
And  a  song  for  the  joy  of  a  glad  New  Year! 

New  reach  for  a  grasp  that  fell  too  short, 
New  strength  for  the  days  to  be, 

New  launch  of  boats  that  sail  afar. 
New  winds  from  o'er  the  sea. 

New  joys,  new  aims,  perhaps  hew  tears — 

We  found  them  all  in  past  New  Years! 

A  new  outlook  for  a  watching  eye, 
New  start  for  an  unknown  trip, 

A  fresher  gleam  of  sky  and  sun. 
New  draught  for  a  thirsty  lip. 

New  time  to  toil,  new  sojourn  here — 

The  air  to  breathe  of  glad  New  Year. 


NEW  SCRAPS  FOB  A  NEW  YEAB. 


The  year  that  is  new.  We  greet  it  with 
hope.  There  is  but  one  step  from  the 
grave  to  the  gay;  the  dirge  of  the  departed 
year  has  hardly  faded  from  our  ears  and  we 
are  called  upon  to  greet  his  new-born  suc- 
cessor. Like  the  Chamberlain  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who,  breaking  his  staff  of  office,  pro- 
nounced "The  King  is  Dead,"  and  then  seiz- 
ing anofher  wand  and  waving  it  over  his 
head,  exclaimed,  "Long  live  the  King"  so 
it  ever  is  with  a  parting  and  a  coming  year. 


For  many  centuries  there  was  no  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  day  upon  which  the 
year  should  begin.  The  C'ninese  and  most 
of  the  Indian  nations  commenced  it  with  the 
first  new  moon  in  the  month  of  Mardi;  the 
Persians  in  June;  the  Egyptians  early  in  au- 
tumn, the  first  day  coinciding  with  the  rising 
of  the  dog-star.  The  Jews  had  a  sacred  and 
a  civil  year.  The  former  began  in  March  or 
April,  and  the  latter  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, both  varying  with  the  lunation. 


The  early  Greeks  had  no  settled  year; 
when  their  descendants  adopted  one  they 
commenced  it  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
Romans,   like  the  Jews,   had  two  years,   the 
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sacred  one  began  on  the  first  of  March,  and 
the  civil  on  the  first  of  January.  The  early 
Christians  considered  the  vernal  equinox  as 
the  time  at  which  the  year  ought  properly  to 
commence. 


In  1654,  hovvfever,  Charles  IX.  of  France 
determined  by  a  decree  that  henceforth,  in 
accordance  with  the  Roman  calendar,  the 
year  should  begin  upon  th'e  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary; and  at  last  all  Christians  concurred  in 
adopting  the  latter  day  as  the  initial  point, 
of  the  civil  year.  For  some  time,  it  is  true, 
England  maintained  two  years — a  legal  one, 
which  began  oh  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
(Lady  Day)  the  day  of  the  Annunciation,  and 
a  historic  one,  which  began  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary— but  after  the  adoption  of  the  New 
Style  in  1752  the  two  were  united.  Under 
the  Old  Style,  March  was  the  twelfth  month 
from  I  to  24  and  the  first  month  from  25  to 
31- 


The  change  from  Old  to  New  Style  is  re- 
sponsible for  what  is  called  double-dating. 
Thus  we  note  an  event  which  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1742-43.  By  this  we  mean  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1742  of  the  Old  Style,  but  in 
1743,  under  the  New  Style  order  of  things. 


It  is  commendable  to  make  good  resolu- 
tions at  the  opening  of  a  new  year — as  it  is 
to  make  them  at  any  other  time — but  there 
is  greater  satisfaction  in  looking  back  upon 
a  year  well  spent  than  in  looking  forward  to 
good  deeds  that  may  never  materialize. 

Not  being  leap  year,  as  is  the  regular  thing 
for  one  year  in  four,  the  woman's  privilege 
is  denied  her;  but  the  woman  who  wants  to 
marry  and  does  not  know  how  to  bring 
about  a  proposal  has  herself  to  blame  for  re- 
maining unattached. 


Clinton  Scollard.  the  poet,  narrated  the 
other  day  an  incident  that  does  not  speak 
very  well  for  modern  politics. 

"A  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Scollard,  "is 
the  principal  of  a  city  school.  He  gathered 
the  school  children  before  him  in  the  as- 
sembly room  one  day  last  month,  and  he 
told  them  that  he  wanted  them  to  vote  on  a 
national  flower. 

"  'France  has  a  national  flower,'  he  said. 
'It  is  the  lily.  England's  national  flower  is 
the  rose.  Japan's  is  the  chrys'inUn'mum; 
but  we — we  of  this  fjrcat  big  land  of  America 
— have  no  national  flower  at  all.  Little  slips 
of  paper  arc  to  be  handed   about   now,  and 


each  of  you  is  to  vote  for  the  flower  that 
you  think  best  suited  for  America's  national 
emblem.' 

"The  youngsters  began  to  think  earnestly, 
and  the  paper  slips  were  distributed.  Back 
near  the  door,  however,  a  little  Italian  boy 
was  all  this  time  making  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
turbance. He  seemed  to  be  arguing  heat- 
edly with  the  boys  around  him — seemed  to 
be  dissuading  them  from  some  course  or 
other. 

''My  friend  noticed  the  noise.  He  called 
before  him  one  of  the  Italian  boy's  neigh- 
bors, and  he  asked  what  the  trouble  back 
there  was. 

"  'Why,'  was  the  answer,  'Pietro  doesn't 
want  any  of  us  to  vote  yet,  and  he  says  he 
isn't  going  to  vote  yet  himself.  He  says 
people  never  vote  till  they  find  out  how 
much  they  are  to  be  paid.'  " 


"I  guess,"  said  the  Yankee,  "that  there's 
some  good  in  your  London  fogs  after  all." 

"Glad  you  think  so,"  said  Jones. 

"Wal,  I  do.  My  life  was  saved  out  in  the 
West  by  one  last  year." 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"No,  perhaps  not.  You  see,  when  I  was 
here  last  year  I  bought  a  bicycle  one  thick 
day,  and  had  it  pumped  up  there  and  then, 
and  booked  straight  for  New  York.  Just 
nine  weeks  afterwards  I  was  on  that  bike, 
being  chased  over  the  prairie  by  two  hun- 
dred mounted  Indians.  I  reckoned  my  scalp 
was  as  good  as  gone,  when  bang  went  my 
back  tire,  and  that's  how  I  dodged  'em,  sir. 
You  see,  that  tire  was  full  of  compressed  fog 
— good  fog,  too — and  when  it  streamed  out 
and  spread  itself  about,  I  guess  them  Indian 
fellers  lost  me  in  the  mist!" 


The  train  had  just  commenced  its  journey. 

"What  did  the  porter  say  was  the  next 
itation?"   asked  one  passenger  of  another. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  passenger  No.  2,  "you 
mean  what  is  the  next  station.  It's  still  a 
station,  you  know." 

"You're  wrong.  It  is  was,  but  was  is  not 
necessarily  is."   ■ 

"Now  you're  getting  ridiculous,"  said  the 
second  speaker,  irritably.  "What  was  is  and 
what  is  is?    Is  was  is  or  is  is  was?" 

"Don't  be  foolish.  What  may  be  is,  but  is 
is  not  was.  Is  was  was.  but  if  was  was  if, 
then  is  isn't  is,  or  was  wasn't  was.  If  was  is, 
was  is  was.  isn't.     But  if  is  is  was.  fhen — " 

"Listen.  Is  is.  was  was,  and  is  wa.s  and 
was  is;  thcrcfoix!  is  was  is,  and  was  was  was, 
and  is  is  was." 
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"Shut  up,  will  you!     I've  gone  by  my  sta- 
tion already." 

And  there  was  silence  for  awhile. 


Tom — But  wasn't  she  angry  when  you 
-called  on  her  with  a  four-days'-old  beard  on 
your  face? 

Dick — Yes;  she  said  she  felt  it  very  much. 


SWEARING  OFF. 


If  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early. 

mother,  dear; 
For  I've  a  heap  to  resolute  upon  this   glad 

New  Year; 
There's  lots  of  things  I'm  going  to  say  that 

I'm  agoing  to  do, 
And  I  kind  of  hope  in  a  thousand  things  I'll 

manage  to  keep  a  few. 

I'm  going  to   do  the  very  best  that  ever  a 

feller  can. 
And  I   will  make  no  friendship  with  a  very 

angry  man; 
I   will    not  look   upon   the   wine   when    it   is 

glowing  red, 
So  may  my  evening  hat  sit  loose   upon  my 

■morning  head. 

I  will  not  loaf  with  sinners  at  the  corner  of 

the   street. 
Nor  will  I  talk  about  myself  to  every  one  I 

meet; 
I'll  be  the  good  boy  of  the  school,  and  study 

all  the  day, 
Nor  prod  my  seatmate  with  a  pin  to  see  him 

laugh  and  play. 

When  wisdom  crieth  at  the  gates  I'll  know 

that  she  means  me; 
And   when   she  putteth   forth   her   voice    I'll 

answer,  "Here  I  be!" 
When  slugger  men  afront  me  I  will  give  the 

answer  soft. 
But  the  little  man  who  tries   it  may  venture 

once  too  oft. 

■  I   will  not  lie   about   my   age,   my  salary   or 

weight; 
To  help  indeed  the  friend  in  need  I  will  not 

hesitate; 
I  will  not  scofif  at  feeble  things,  not  even  at 

the  poor; 
And   fractured    toys   and   broken   hearts   I'll 

try  to  mend  and  cure. 

I'll  go  to  see  no  gray-haired  sire  pose  as  the 

"Preacher  Boy," 
Nor  go  to  hear  a  suckling  babe  play  "Little 

Fauntleroy." 
I  will   not  whistle  in   the  cars  the  airs  I  do 

not  know, 
Nor  hold  high  revel  in  my  room  while  others 

sleep  below. 

I  will  not  wear  my  dress  coat  when  the  sun 

is  in  the  sky; 
I    will   not   wear   a    collar   more   than    seven 

inches  high; 
I  will  be  so  good  and  sensible  that  people  in 

the  street 
Will    lift    their   hats    to    me    and    say:    "Ah. 

Gabriel,"  when  we  meet. 


Good  night,  dear  mother,  sweet  good  night; 

nay,  do  not  weep  for  me, 
I  am  so  good  tonight  I  fear  the  morn  I  ne'er 

may  see. 
But  if  I  do  live  through  it,   when  tomorrow 

disappears — 
You'll  likely  think  your  precious  boy  will  live 

a   hundred   years. 

—Robert  J.  Burdette. 


"  THEBE  WAS  A  SOTJUD  OF  REVELRY 
BY  NIGHT." 


The  famous  Waterloo  ball,  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  June  15,  1815.  The 
Baroness  de  Ros  (pronounced  Roos)  was 
the  third  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  the  last  of  the  "fair  women"  present  at 
the  ball  to  pass  away  in  1891.  She  was  born 
Sept.  30,  179s,  and  was  therefore  nineteen 
when  that  scene  took  place  w'hich  inspired 
Byron  to  write  those  stirring  lines  beginning, 
"There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night." 
Sir  Walter  Scott  once  said,  "I  am  not  sure 
that  any  verses  in  our  language  surpass  in 
vigor  and  in  feeling  this  mose  beautiful  de- 
scription." There  is  little  wonder  that  this 
veritable  "dance  of  death"  should  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  genius  of  poets  and  prose  writ- 
ers alike.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion as  to  where  the  ball  took  place  in  Brus- 
sels, but  the  investigations  of  Sir  William 
Fraser  make  it  certain  that  it  was  given  in  a 
carriage  builder's  warehouse.  For  many 
years  the  error  was  current  that  the  British 
army  was  surprised  while  the  officers  were 
dancing,  on  the  evening  of  June  15,  nearly 
three  days  before  t'he  battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  facts  are  these:  On  June  15,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  River  Sambre  and  advanced  upon 
Charleroi,  but  the  attack  was  not  thought  to 
be  a  serious  one  and  it  was  believed  he  really 
intended  to  open  his  way  to  Brussels, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  due  north,  by  way 
of  the  Charleroi  road.  Brussels  being  the 
headquarters  of  Wellington,  the  latter  waited 
there  for  proof  of  the  attack  being  a  feint 
upon  Charleroi,  which  report  was  brought  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  the  duke  at 
his  hotel,  which  he  had  taken  care  not  to 
leave  during  the  evening  or  the  preceding  day. 
Wellington  now  put  his  army  in  motion,  the 
order  for  the  memorable  march  being  given 
not  in  the  ballroom  at  midnight,  as  report 
had  it  for  many  years,  but  in  the  duke's  hotel 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These  or; 
ders  must  have  reached  most  of  the  corps  by 
night.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond 
were  living  in  a  fine  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  H 
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Blanchisserie,  and  had  a  fruit  and  flower  gar- 
den extending  to  the  city  ramparts.  Their 
graces  moved  in  the  best  society  of  Brussels 
and  entertained  a  great  deal.  The  duchess, 
who  had  issued  220  invitations  for  the  ball, 
proposed  to  recall  them  when  she  heard  that 
Napoleon  had  invaded  Belgium.  But  Wel- 
lington, to  prevent  alarm,  requested  that  the 
ball  might  proceed.  Nevertheless  many  En- 
glish families  were  frightened  away  from 
Brussels,  and  post  horses  were  kept  in  read- 
iness in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  stable  in 
case  bad  news  from  the  scene  of  conflict 
should  make  it  advisable  to  send  his  children 
to  Antwerp.  So  it  happened  that  Welling- 
ton and  many  of  his  ofScers  went  to  the  ball 
after  the  business  of  the  day  had  been  at- 
tended to.  While  the  merry  couples  were 
enjoying  the  dance,  a  despatch  from  the 
front  was  handed  to  Wellington.  He  asked 
Riclimond  for  a  private  room  where  he 
might  consult  with  those  of  his  generals  who 
were  present.  The  duchess'  dressing-room 
was  the  only  convenient  one  safe  from  in- 
trusion, candles  were  hastily  placed  on  the 
dressing-table  at  which  Wellington  sat  with 
a  map  spread  before  him;  and  having  ex- 
plained certain  points  to  his  staff  they  all 
rejoined  the  dancers.  They  left  the  house 
before  ten  o'clock  and  succeeded  in  doing  so 
without  attracting  attention.  Very  few  of 
the  company  guessed  how  near  at  hand  was 
the  crisis  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Europe,  and  it  did  not  enter  the  heads  of  the 
young  ladies  that  ■  many  of  their  partners 
were  dancing  the  dance  of  death.  About 
midnight  the  general  officers  were  secretly 
warned  and  disappeared  from  the  room, 
among  them  "Brunswick's  fated  chieftain." 
Sir  John  Millais's  famous  painting.  "The 
Black  Brunswicker,"  represents  one  of  the 
ofificers  bidding  farewell  to  his  lady-love  at 
the  ball.  Millais's  model  for  the  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  roar 
of  cannon  could  not  have  been  heard  at  the 
ball,  inasmuch  as  at  that  hour  there  could 
not  have  been  more  than  slight  skirmishing 
at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras,  twenty  miles  to 
the  southward  from  Brussels.  Those  bat- 
tles were  fought  on  the  i6(h.  and  on  the  field 
of  Quartre  Bras  Sir  William  Eraser's  father 
saw  f)fficcrs  lying  dead  in  silk  stockintrs  and 
buckled  shoes.  Of  late  years  there  have 
been  many  opinions  advanced  in  the  English 
press  as  to  whether  the  room  in  which  the 
Waterloo  ball  was  given  existed  or  nnl. 
T.ord  and  Lady  dc  Has  could  find  110  trace 
of  the  Duke  of  Rirhmoiid's  fonniT  hotel, 
nor   iif   (Ik-    street    on    which    it    stood    when 


they  visited  Brussels  in  1869.  Sir  William 
Eraser,  many  years  later,  discovered  that' 
not  only  did  the  Rue  de  la  Blanchisserie 
still  exist,  but  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
house  had  been  absorbed  and  made  part  of 
the  large  hospital  of  the  Nursing  Sisters  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  One  of  the  sis- 
ters pointed  out  to  him  what  portion  of  the 
building  was  the  duke's  home,  but  would  not 
admit  him,  as  it  was  the  abode  of  the  sister's 
order.  Sir  William  writes:  "The  windows 
were  wide  open,  the  weather  being  very  hot 
and  I  could  distinctly  examine  the  rooms 
from  the  outside.  My  first  impulse  naturally 
was  to  examine  the  rooms  as  carefully  and 
accurately  as  I  could,  hoping  that  one  of 
them  was  the  famous  ballroom,  but  none  of 
them  was  nearly  large  enough.  They  were 
the  ordinary  sitting-rooms  of  a  family,  and 
none  of  them  could  have  held  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons  which  were  the, 
number  of  guests,  according  to  the  list  of 
them  given  me  by  Lady  de  Ros.  I  at  length 
noticed  behind  me  a  wall  and  over  the  top 
of  this  I  observed  a  gabled  roof,  and  on  ask-' 
ing  the  sister  what  building  was  behind  this 
lofty  wall  of  separation,  she  at  once  replied, 
'that  is  the  great  brewery  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Blanchisserie.'  Sir  William  visited  the 
brewery  and  found  a  room  which  answered 
precisely  to  the  description  given  him  by 
Lady  de  Ros  of  the  ballroom  and  which  he 
learned  had  been  formerly  a  coach-maker's 
depot  for  his  carriages.  It  had  been  origi- 
nally used  as  an  annex  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's house,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  famous  ballroom.  An  engraving 
of  it  discloses  a  very  large,  low  apartment, 
covered  by  a  low  roof  upon  which  can  be  ' 
counted  thirty  or  more  rafters.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  several  pillars  through  the  cen- 
tre, between  two  of  which  is  stretched  a  line 
upon  which  are  hanging  numerous  articles 
of  clothing."  But  Lady  de  Ros,  who.  Sir 
William  declares,  told  him  the  ballroom  was 
a  coach-maker's  warehotise,  evidently  did 
not  approve  of  Sir  William's  getting  all  the 
glory  for  having  discovered  the  room,  es- 
pecially as  she  had  failed  in  her  search  for 
it;  hence  the  little  warfare  carried  on  be- 
tween the  opposing  parties.  The  coach- 
l)uilder's  warehouse  has,  however,  been  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  room  from  which 
cnine  "the  sound  of  revelry  by  night,"  where 
"the  lamps  sliono  o'er  fair  woman  and  brave 
men,"  ;ni(I  "a  thousand  hearts  beat  happily," 
until  they  heard  "the  cannon's  opening 
roar." 
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TWO  EXPRESSIVE  LIVES. 


In  response  to  our  call  for  the  two  most 
expressive  lines  in  the  English  language, 
we  have  received  the  following.  We  cull 
out   several    duplicates: 

From  F.   C.   W.: 

"The    gaudy,    blabbing    and    remorseful    day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea." 

— Shakespeare. 


From  C.  A.  D.: 

"There's   not  a  joy  the   world   can   give 
Like  that  it  takes   away." 

— Byron. 


B.  W.   C.  sends: 

"God's  in  his   Heaven, 
All's    right  with  the   world." 

— Bro.wning. 


J.  C.  J.  contributes: 

"I  laugh  for  hope  hath  happy  olace  for  me; 
If  my  bark  sinks,  'tis  to  another  sea." 

— Channing. 


I.  N.  P.  sends: 

"Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows    in    the    stars.,    and    blossoms    in    the 
trees." 

— Pope. 


J.  M.  gives  us; 

"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

— Shakespeare. 


L.   C.  N.  prefers: 

"For  all   sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these:  'It  might  have  been!' 

— Whittier. 


M.   C.   W.   sends: 

■"  'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may 

roam. 
Be  it   ever  so   humble  there's   no   place   like 

home." 

— Payne. 


From  C.  S.  D.; 

"Ill  fares  the   land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay." 

— Goldsmith. 


D.  M.  D.  sends: 

"Though  the  mills  of  God  grind   slowly,  yet 
they  grind  exceeding  small; 

Though    with    patience    He    stands    waiting, 
with  exactness  grinds  He  all." 

— Sinngedichte. 


E.  C.  A.  sends: 

"Now  twilight  lets  her  curtain  down. 
And   pins   it  with   a  star." 

— MacDonald  Clarke. 


J.    T.   A.    prefers: 

"My  country  is  the  world;  my  countrymen 
are   mankind." — Garrison. 


J.  L.  C.  sends; 

"Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes. 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies." 

— Byron. 


From  L.  A.  B.: 

"The  hues   of  bliss   more  brightly  glow, 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe." 

— Grav. 


G.  C.  L.  writes: 

"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." — Matthew 
VII. 


A  LITERARY  CROftUETTE. 

(Find  the  Authors.) 


The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
In  every  clime  from  Lapland  to  Japan; 

To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray. 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Tell,  for  you  can,  what  it  is  to  be  wise. 
Sweet    Auburn,     loveliest     village     of    the 
plain? 
"The   man   of   Rose,"   each  lisping  babe   re- 
plies. 
And  drags,  at  each  remove,  a  length'ning 
chain. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way? 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common   mind, 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul; 

I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind, 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

Syphax!     I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone, 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  lands  I  see; 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown, 
In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free. 

Farewell!  and  whereso'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
Why  to  yon  mountains  turns  the  gazing 
eye, 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man 
Whose   beard   descending    swept   his    aged 
breast; 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we 
can, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 


Young  Jones  (drawing  a  little  nearer) — 
Such  a  beautiful  moonlight  evening  as  this. 
Miss  Judie,  is  enough  to  make  anybody  love 
everybody. 

Judie  (moving  a  little  farther  away) — Yes; 
but  it  isn't  quite  'enough  to  make  everybody 
love  anybody! 
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Here  is  a  problem  which  ichthyologists 
have  frequently  attempted  to  solve.  Mr.  E. 
G.  Blackford,  a  recognized  authority,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  fish  do  sleep.  Fish,  he  says, 
do  not  close  their  eyes  when  they  sleep,  be- 
cause there  is  no  necessity  to  do  so.  They 
have  no  eyelids,  because  their  eyes  are  not 
exposed  to  dust,  as  ours  are.  Also  light  is 
so  modified  in  passing  through  water  that 
there  is  no  glare  to  trouble  them. 

Not  that  fish  cannot  close  their  eyes  if 
there  is  any  actual  need  to  do  so.  Pick  a 
live  fish  up,  and  touch  its  eyes  gently.  A 
sort  of  inside  yellow  curtain  is  drawn  down 
over  the  eye.  Mr.  Blackford  adds  that  when 
you  see  a  fish  suspended  motionless  in  the 
water  lor  half  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time,  you 
may  conclude  that  the  creature  is,  sleeping. 


afraid  that  he  will,  .get  prosperous  some  day, 
and  want  to  pay  me  punctually.  Just  as  sure 
as  he  does,  I  shall  have  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  the  house." 


A  London  paper  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  definition  of  a  baby.  The  last  one  of 
the  following  was  the  winner: 

"A  bachelor's  horror,  the  mother's 
treasure,  and  the  despotic  tyrant  of  the  most 
republican  household." 

"The  morning  caller,  noonday  crawler,  and 
midnight  bawler." 

"The  only  precious  possession  that  never 
excites  envy." 

"The  latest  edition  of  humanity,  of  which 
every  couple  think  they  possess  the  finest 
copy." 

"A  native  of  all  countries,  who  speaks  the 
language  of  none." 

"A  few  inches  of  coo  and  wiggle,  writhe 
and  scream,  filled  with  suction  and  testing 
apparatus  for  milk,  and  automatic  alarm  to 
regulate  supply." 

"A  fhing  we  are  expected  to  kiss  and  look 
as  if  we  enjoyed  it." 

"A  little  stranger  with  a  free  pass  .to  the 
heart's  best  affections." 


"It  isn't  always  tlie  tenant  who  pays  his 
rent  on  the  first  of  the  month  who  is  most 
desirable,"  said  a  landlord  the  other  day. 
"Your  prompt  tenant  is  likely  to  hold  you 
his  debtor  for  that  virtue,  and  feel  perfectly 
free  to  ask  for  numerous  improvements.  My 
best  paying  property  is  leased  In  a  man  who 
is  always  two  or  three  months  behind  in  his 
rent.  Of  course,  I  lose  my  interest  on  my 
money  for  that  time,  but  that's  all.  Tn  the 
three  years  in  which  he  has  rentod  of  me  he 
has  not  risked  mo  even  to  paper  a  room  for 
him.     I  haven't  done  it,  either. 

"Tn  one  instance  he  had  some  plinnl)ing 
done  at  his  own  expense,  when  he  should 
have    charfi;ed    it    to    mc.      T    am    constaiilly 


THE  FOOLISH  DICTIONARY. 


A  good  friend  sent  us  "The  Foolish  Dic- 
tionary" on  Christmas.  We  make  a  few  ex-- 
cerpts: 

Scorcher — A  chauffer  in  an  all-fired  hurry. 

Temper — A  quality,  the  loss  of  which  is 
likely  to  make  a  knife  blade  dull  and  a 
woman's  tongue  sharp. 

Exposition — An  overgrown  Department 
Store,  usually  opened  a  year  or  two  behind 
time. 

Rhetoric — Language  in  a  dress  suit. 

Limburger — A  native  of  Germany  sti-ong 
enough  to  do  housework;  well  recommended 
for  cleaning  out  the  dining-room. 

Island — A  place  where  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  sticks  up  through  the  water. 

Next — The  barberous  password  to  the 
heaven  of  the  shaved  and  the  unshaved. 

Gunpowder — A  black  substance  much  em- 
ployed in  marking  the  boundary  lines  of  na- 
tions. 

Economy — Denying  ourselves  a  necessary 
today  in  order  to  buy  a  luxury  tomorrow. 

Love — A  man's  insane  desire  to  become  a 
woman's*  meal-ticket. 

Lecture — An  entertainment  at  which  it 
costs  but  little  to  look  intelligent. 

Individuality — A  harmless  trait  possessed 
by  one's  self.  The  same  trait  in  others  is 
downright  idiocy. 

Optimism — A  cheerful  frame  of  mind  that 
enables  a  tea  kettle  to  sing  though  in  hot 
water  up  to  its  nose. 

Tips — Wages  we  pay  other  people's  hired 
help. 

Tailor — One  who  takes  your  measure  on 
first  sight,  gives  you  a  fit,  sews  you  up  and 
follows   suit   until   paid. 

Note  that  we  found  the  donor's  name  in 
the  book,  although  he  did  not  put  it  there. 


At  a  dinner  a  Russian  beggar  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  stealing  n  v.nluable  bit  of  silver. 
His  host  remonstrated  with  him.  The  beg- 
gar was  most  penitent,  but  offered  this 
rimnsing  excuse: 

"By  stealing  I  broke  the  Eielitb  Com- 
mandment, which  says,  'Thou  shall  not  steal.' 
But  if  T  refrained  from  stealinr'  T  broke  the 
Tenth  Commandment,  which  s.iys.  'Thou 
shall  not  covet.'  As  I  had  to  break  one  com- 
mandment either  way,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  have  the  silver." 
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THE  OWL,  AND  THE  WHIP- POOR- WILL. 


One  summer  evening,  as  the  Peasant  and 
his  wife  sat  at  the  door  to  enjoy  fhe  weather, 
a  whip-poor-will  began  singing  and  made 
most  delicious  music. 

"How  sweet!"  sighed  the  Peasant. 

"What  melody!"   sighed  the  wife. 

"It  malces  one  forget  the  weariness  of  the 
day." 

"It  surely  does;  I  could  listen  to  it  for 
hours." 

The  Owl  had  been  resting  in  a  tree  above 
their  heads,  and  as  he  heard  the  words  of 
praise  he  cocked  up  his  eye  and  said  to  him- 
self: 

"So  they  go  in  for  the  lullably  business,  do 
they?  I  didn't  look  for  it,  but  if  it  is  songs 
they  want  then  "here  goes." 

"Great  snakes!  but  what  is  that?"  e.K- 
claimed  the  Peasant,  as  the  bird  above  him 
drew  in  his  breath  and  let  go. 

"It's  that  terrible  Owl  again!"  replied  his 
wife,  when  she  had  picked  herself  up  off  the 
grass. 

"Well,  I'll  give  him  to  understand  that  he 
can't  jump  the  boots  off  me  with  no  such 
music  as  that.  S' death,  but  I  thought  a 
menagerie  had  broken  loose!" 

And  the  Peasant  thereupon  got  his  gun 
and  shot  the  Bird  and  brought  him  down. 

"Alas!"  cried  the  Owl,  as  he  fluttered 
about,  "but  this  is  my  reward  for  seeking  to 
give  you  pleasure !" 

Moral:  'Oh,  you  were  singing,  were  you?" 
replied  the  Peasant.  "Well,  you  should  un- 
derstand that  while  most  of  us  love  music, 
it  makes  quite  a  difference  who  does  the 
singing." — Uncle   Eli. 


WHEN  THE  WORLD  WAS  YOUNGER. 

Not  until  February  of  1812  did  the  people 
of  Kentucky  know  that  Madison  was  elected 
president  in  the  previous  November. 

In  1834  one  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the 
United  States  printed  on  its  time-table: 
"ihe  locomotive  will  leave  the  depot  every 
day  at  10  o'clock,  if  the  weather  is  fair." 

The  first  typewriter  was  received  by  the 
public  with  suspicion.  It  seemed  subversive 
of  existing  conditions.  A  reporter  who  took 
one  into  a  court-room  first  proved  its  real 
worth. 

In  England,  some  centuries  ago,  if  an  or- 
dinary workman,  without  permission,  moved 
from    one    parish    to    another    in    search    of 


work  or  better  wages,  he  was  branded  with 
a  hot  iron. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  first  thought  of 
starting  a  newspaper  in  Philadelphia  many 
of  his  friends  advised  against  it,  because 
there  was  a  paper  published  in  Boston. 
Some  of  them  doubted  that  the  country 
would  be  able  to  support  two  newspapers. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  fastest  land 
travel  in  the  world  was  on  the  Great  North 
Road,  in  England,  after  it  had  been  put  into 
its  best  condition.  There  the  York  mail 
coach  tore  along  at  the  rate  of  90  miles  a 
day,  and  many  persons  confidently  predicted 
divine  vengeance  on  such  unseemly  haste. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  on  February  17, 
1801,  after  one  of  the  most  exciting  political 
campaigns  in  our  history,  the  gratifying 
news  did  not  reach  the  successful  candidate 
for  as  many  days  as  it  now  takes  hours  to 
transmit  the  result  of  a  presidential  election 
to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

When,  in  1809,  Richard  Trevithick  uttered 
the  following  words,  there  were  many  who 
considered  him  an  insane,  dangerous  person; 
"The  present  generation  will  use  canals,  the 
next  will  prefer  railroads  with  horses,  but 
their  more  enlightened  successors  will  em- 
ploy steam  carriages  on  railways  as  the  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  conveyance." 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  first  took  the 
coach  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  he 
spent  four  days  on  the  journey.  He  tells  us 
that,  as  the  old  driver  jogged  along,  he  spent 
his  time  knitting  stockings.  Two  stage 
coaches  and  eight  horses  sufficed  for  all  the 
commerce  that  was  carried  on  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  and  in  winter  the  jour- 
ney occupied  a  week. 

Napoleon,  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
could  not  command  our  every-day  conven- 
iences, such  as  steam  heat,  running  water, 
bath  and  sanitary  plumbing,  gas,  electric 
light,  railroads,  steamboats,  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  the  phonograph,  daily  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  a  thousand  other 
blessings  which  are  now  part  of  the  daily 
necessities  of  even  marrtial  laborers. 

When  the  first  two  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
were  brought  into  Philadelphia,  in  1803,  the 
good  people  of  that  city,  so  the  records  state, 
"tried  to  burn  the  stuff;  but,  at  length,  dis- 
gusted, they  broke  it  up  and  made  a  walk  of 
it."  Fourteen  years  later.  Col.  George 
Shoemaker  sold  eight  or  ten  wagonloads  of 
it  in  the  same  city,  but  warrants  were  soon 
issued  for  his  arrest  for  taking  money  under 
false   pretenses. 
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GETTING  ACatTAINTED. 


"JOHNNY-ON-THE  SPOT." 


A  young  fellow  who  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  spending  all  his  evenings  away  from  home 
was  brought  to  his  senses  in  the  following 
way. 

One  afternoon  his  father  came  to  him  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  engagement  for  the 
evening.    The  young  man  had  not. 

"Well,  I'd  like  you  to  go  somewhere  with 
me." 

The  young  man  himself  tells  what  hap- 
pened. 

"'All  right;  I  said.     'Where  shall  I  go?' 

"He  suggested  the  Hotel  at  7.30,  and  I 
was  there.  When  he  appeared  he  said  he 
wanted  me  to  call  with  him  on  a  lady.  'One 
I  knew  quite  well  when  I  was  a  young  man,' 
he  explained. 

"VVc  went  out,  and  started  straight  for 
home. 

"  'She  is  staying  at  our  house,'  he  said. 

"I  thought  it  strange  that  he  should  have 
made  the  appointment  under  those  circum- 
stances, but  I  said  nothing. 

"Well,  we  went  in,  and  I  vv'as  introduced 
with  all  due  formality  to  my  mother  and 
sister. 

"The  situation  struck  me  as  funny,  and  I 
started  to  laugh,  but  the  laugh  died  away. 
None  of  the  three  even  smiled.  My  mot'her 
and  sister  shook  hands  with  me,  and  my 
mother  said  she  remembered  me  as  a  boy, 
but  hadn't  seen  much  of  me  lately.  Then 
she  invited  me  to  be  seated. 

"It  wasn't  a  bit  funny  then,  although  I 
can  laugh  over  it  now.  I  sat  down,  and  she 
told  me  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  my  boy- 
hood, at  which  we  all  laughed  for  a;  little. 
Then  we  four  played  games  for  a  while. 
When  I  finally  retired  I  was  invited  to  call 
again.  I  went  upstairs  feeling  pretty  small, 
and  doing  a  good  deal  of  thinking." 

"And  then?"   asked  his  companion. 
"Then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  mother 
was  an  entertaining  woman  and  my  sister  a 
bright   girl. 

"I'm  going  to  call  again.  T  enjoy  their 
company,  and  intend  to  cultivate  their  ac- 
(|uaintance." 


The    New    Year    bards    should    Kaily    thrive. 

For  they  may  dive,  or  drive, 

Arrive,   alive,   and  hive,  and   strive, 

Contrive,   deprive   and   wive; 

Yes,   Ihey   may   gyve,  connive,  revive, 

As   well   as   rive   and   shrive, 

For  there   are   lots  and  lots   of  words 

To   rhyme   with   "Nineteen   five." 

— New  York  Press. 


The  world  has  many  golden  gifts  'tis  eager 

to  bestow 
On    enterprising   mortals    who    are    not    too 

sly  or  slow 
To    step    right    up    and    win   their    share    of 

prizes   when   they  can. 
But,  oh,  the  world's  too  busy,  quite,  to  seek 

the  absent  man. 
And   those  who   mean   to   do   so   much   next 

week   or   month   or  year. 
Away    off   in    some    misty   clime,    instead    of 

now  and  here. 
May    some    day    rouse    themselves    and    find 

a  score  of  them  have  not 
As  much  true  "get  there"  as  has  one  brisk 

"Johnny-on-the-spot." 

When  shy  Miles  Standish  sought  to  win  the 

fair    Priscilla's   hand 
By   courting  her   by  proxy,   't   isn't   hard   to 

understand; 
The  comely  Plymouth  maiden  said  she  really 

would   prefer 
John    Alden,    who    possessed    the    spunk   to 

come  and  speak  with  her. 
That   old,    oft   quoted   piece   of  fudge  which 

says  that  "Absence  makes 
The    heart    grow    fonder"  must    be    classed 

with    those    absurd   mistakes 
Which  blunt,  slang-using  folks  would  say  are 

all  a  bit   of  "rot"; 
The  chap  that  wins  the  lady  is  the  "Johnny- 
on-the-spot." 

The    men    who    framed    our    nation    fought 

against    tremendous    odds; 
They  never  could   have    won   had  they   been 

slow,    weak-hearted   clods. 
Each  mother's   son   of  them  seemed  glad  to 

risk  his  precious  neck; 
Wherever    duty    called    him,    there    it    found 

him,   right  on  deck. 
Brave    Washington    was    at    the    front,    his 

country's   course   to   guide, 
With  Adams,    Franklin,  Jefferson  and   Han- 
cock at  his  side. 
No   proxies   could   have    done   the   work    for 

that  immortal  lot 
Whose    every    man    was   what    you'd    call     a 

"Johnny-on-the-spot." 

In  love  or  war  or  politics,  or  whatsoe'er  you 

will. 
The  wiser  man  is  not  the  one  to  send  a  boy 

to    mill; 
Oh,  no.  he  takes  the  grist  himself,  and.  like 

a  prudent  man, 
He  makes  the  miller  give  him  back  the  best 

return   he   can. 
And  "genius,"   properly  defined,  so  sages  all 

declare. 
Means   being   at   the   proper      when"   just   at 

the  proper   "where"; 
So,    of    the    many   varied   gifts    the    .u'jcIs    to 

men   allot. 
The  rarest  ones  are  sure  to  fall  to  "Johnny- 
on-the-spot." 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


A  dollar  not  loaned  often  may  be  consid- 
ered a  dollar  saved. 
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ANSWERS. 


We  are  not  always  able  to  answer  queries 
at  once.  Very  often  we  have  to  submit  them 
to  those  who  are  better  able  to  answer  than 
are  we,  and  in  such  cases  delay  is  unavoid- 
able. We  cannot  always  publish  the  queries 
in  full,  and  we  economize  space  by  omitting 
the  initials  of  the  questioner.  The  initials 
mean  nothing  to  the  average  reader  and  the 
querist  can  recognize  his  question  without 
them.  We  have  a  very  large  number  of  ques- 
tions waiting  answers  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  publish  them  before  very  long. 


Q — Why  are  elections  held  on  the  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday?  A — Because 
this  precludes  their  occurring  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  which  is  always  a  very  busy 
day  among  business  men. 


Q — Does  a  rifle  ball  rise  after  leaving  the 
muzzle?  If  not,  what  is  the  "trajectory"  of 
a  bullet?  A — It  depends  upon  whether  the 
rifle  is  held  exactly  level  upon  being  fired. 
Or  whether  it  is  aimed  through  the  sights 
provided.  The  trajectory  of  a  ball  is  the 
curved  path  it  tabes  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle  until  it  strikes  the  ground.  In  the  first 
case,  where  the  axis  of  the  barrel  is  abso- 
lutely level,  the  ball  begins  to  fall  the  instant 
it  leaves  the  muzzle.  Its  path  can  never  be 
higher  than  the  muzzle,  and  steadily  goes 
lower  and  lower  until  it  strikes  the  ground. 

But  in  the  other  case,  where  a  rifle  is 
aimed  through  its  sights,  the  axis  of  the 
barrel  is  not  level.  The  muzzle  is  elevated. 
To  give  this  elevation  of  the  muzzle  is  the 
purpose  of  the  forward  sight.  The  further 
away  the  target,  the  greater  the  elevation. 
The  axis  of  the  barrel  points  upward,  in 
order  that  the  ball  will  be  fired  higher  into 
the  air,  will  describe  its  trajectory,  and  have 
fallen  sufficiently  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
target  as  to  strike  the  latter  on  the  point 
aimed  at. 


Q — How  far  is  the  sun  from  the  earth? 
What  is  its  size  compared  with  the  earth? 
Does  it  revolve  on  its  axis?  How  fast? 
A — Its  mean  distance  from,  the  earth  is  93,- 
000,000  miles.  Its  diameter  is  866,000  miles. 
Its  volume  is  more  than  1,000,000  times  that 
of  the  earth,  and  its  mass  more  than  300,000 
times  that  of  the  earth.  Its  density  is  about 
one-fourth  that  of  the  average  of  materials 
which  make  up  the  earth,  and,  th'erefore. 
only  about  half  as  much  as  water.  The 
force   of   gravity   on   the   sun's    surface   is   27 


times  greater  than  on  the  earth.  That  is, 
a  man  weighing  100  pounds  here  would 
weigh  2,700  pounds  there.  The  sun  rotates 
from  west  to  east  on  its  asis,  once  in  about 
26  days,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  4,407  miles 
an  hour.  The  surface  of  the  sun  is  2,283,621- 
466,000  square  miles. 


Q — Is  it  not  highly  improper  for  women 
to  use  crests  on  their  stationery?  A  highly- 
scented  note  comes  to  me  from  a  lady  friend. 
She  puts  a  crest  at  the  top.  I  think  she  is  in 
error.  A — Women  may  not  use  crests;  they 
were  the  distinguishing  mark  of  warriors. 
Wives  of  peers  may  use  the  proper  coronet 
on  their  notepaper,  with  or  without,  usually 
with,  their  monogram  beneath  it.  This  was 
what  was  done  also  by  Queen  Alexandra 
when  she  was  Princess  of  Wales,  and  may 
possibly  still  be  her  practice.  Widows 
may  use  their  husband's  coat-of-arms  in  a 
lozenge  (ace  of  diamond^),  but  it  must  be 
impaled  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  paternal 
coat  of  her  ancestor.  If  that  ancestor  had 
no  arms,  she  cannot  use  her  husband's  arms 
at  all. 

His  daughter,  however,  is  entitled  to  bear 
her  father's  coat-of-arms  in  a  lozenge.  See 
Clark's  Heraldry,  pages  57,  58.  Women  have 
arrogated  the  use  of  the  shield,  with  its 
arms,  but  their  right  to  it,  except  in  the 
case  of  heiresses,  is  only  tolerated.  The 
crest,  however,  is  absolutely  beyond  the 
sphere  of  a  woman's  rights,  unless  she  be 
a  Boadicea,  Jeanne  d'Arc  or  Molly  Pitcher. 


Q — Does  the  Mississippi  river  run  up  hill? 
I  have  an  old  school  book  which  says  that 
its  mouth  is  two  miles  higher  than  its  source. 
Is  not  this  up-hill  work?  A — The  earth  is 
not  a  perfect  globe,  its  diameter  at  the  equa- 
tor being  a  little  more  than  twenty-six  miles 
greater  than  the  diameter  from  pole  to  pole. 
A  mathematical  calculation  shows  that  the 
average  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth 
to  its  surface  on  the  parallel  of  Balize,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  nearly  two  miles 
greater  than  the  average  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  to  its  surface  on  the 
parallel  of  Lake  Itasca,  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
surface  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  mouth  is  two 
miles  higher  than  Lake  Itasca.  Actual  sur- 
vey has  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  so;  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  Lake  Itasca  is  1. 575 
feet,  or  thereabouts,  above  sea  level.  The 
rapid  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,000  miles  per  hour,  causes 
the    waters   of  the   ocean   to   flow   from   the 
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poles  toward  the  equator  and  remain  at  a 
general  surface  height  of  about  thirteen 
miles  more  from  the  center  of  the  earth  than 
the  surface  at  either  pole.  So  long  as  the 
earth  maintains  its  present  rate  of  daily  rev- 
olution the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
likely  to  be  kept  lower  than  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
should  this  diurnal  rotation  cease,  the  ocean 
would  recede  from  the  equator  toward  the 
poles,  and  not  only  would  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  rise  higher  than  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  all  North  America, 
except  the  portions  nearest  the  equator, 
would  be  submerged.  At  present  the  earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis  serves  as  a  thoroughly 
effectual  centrifugal  pump  to  drain  the 
United  States. 


Q — What  percentage  of  gold  is  there  in 
sea  water?  I  am  one  of  the  victims  of  a  re- 
cent promoter  and  want  to  know  how  near 
to  correct  his  statements  were?  A — A 
chemist  who  analyzed  sea  water  in  an  ex- 
periment which  he  performed  in  1872  found 
that  there  is  less  than  one  grain  of  gold  in 
a  ton  of  sea  water;  another  chemist  found 
•S  of  a  grain  of  gold  in  a  ton  of  the  water. 
From  these  figures,  it  is  very  apparent  why 
it  does  not  pay  to  chemically  separate  the 
gold  from  the  water.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  consult  an  article  on 
"The  Amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Sea 
Water,"  by  Liverfidge,  published  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  189s,  in  the  publications  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  New  South  Wales. 


Q — Was  the  United  States  ever  out  of 
debt?  A — Yes,  practically  so,  in  1836;  when 
Secretary  Woodbury  estimated  the  amount  of 
public  debt  then  outstanding  at  only  $328,582. 
This  remained  unpaid  simply  because  not 
called  for.  Funds  were  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Bank  to  meet  this  amount  and 
still  there  was  so  large  a  surplus  that  under 
the  act  of  June  23,  1836,  no  less  than  $28,101,- 
644.91  was  distributed  among  the  several 
States,  as  loans,  which,  by  the  way,  have 
never  been  repaid.  In  all  probability  the 
greater  part  of  the  $328,582  "not  called  for" 
had  been  lost  or  destroyed;  so  that  the  pe- 
riod mentioned  is  rightly  referred  to  as  a 
time  when  the  Nation  was  out  of  deljt.  It 
was  at  a  time  when  we  were  at  peace  and 
had  a  very  low  tariff. 


Marlowe  made  such  a  success,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  Charles  Brandon 
and  Mary  Tudor  must  have  been  ancestors 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey?  Please  give  us  a  sketch 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  A — Lady  Jane  Grey, 
the  very  highly-accomplished  granddaughter 
of  Henry  VII,  King  of  England,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and 
Lady  Frances  Brandon,  the  latter  being  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Bfandon  and  Mary  Tu- 
dor, was  born  at  Broadgate,  Leicestershire, 
in  1537.  When  she  was  15  years  of  age  she 
was  married  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  In  the  same 
year  Edward  VI  died,  expressing  in  his  will 
the  desire  that  Lady  Jane  should  succeed 
him  on  the  throne.  She  was  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VII,  having  descended 
from  the  Princess  Mary,  wife  of  Charles 
Brandon,  and,  owing  to  the  doubtful  rights 
of  the  children  of  Henry  VIII,  possessed  a 
claim  to  the  throne  through  her  royal  blood. 
Thougli  she  preferred  private  life,  she 
yielded  to  the  strong  entreaties  of  her  hus- 
band, father,  and  father-in-law,  and  was 
clothed  in  the  regal  robes.  But  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII,  was  more  popular, 
and  contrived  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  nobility,  which  caused  Lady 
Jane  to  despair  of  ever  holding  her  throne. 
After  a  disturbed  reign  of  ten  days  she 
yielded  to  Queen  Mary,  who  caused  her  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  afterward, 
in  February,  1554,  ordered  her  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 


Q — Where  in  traveling  around  the  world 
is  a  day  lost?  A — At  the  "international  date 
line,"  an  imaginary  line  running  through  tbe 
Pacific  Ocean  and  supposed  to  coincide  with 
the  meridian  of  12  hours,  or  iSo  degrees 
from  Greenwich,  but  it  really  follows  a  some- 
what devious  course.  On  the  east  of  ihe 
"date  line"  the  nominal  date  is  one  day  ear- 
lier than  on  the  west  of  it,  so  that  if  a  person 
crosses  the  line,  going  eastward,  he  loses  a 
day,  and  going  westward  he  gains  a  day. 
Sunday  east  of  the  date  line  is  Monday  west 
of  it. 


Q — Having  read  tile  hook  "Wlicn  Knight- 
hood was  in  Flower,"  and  afterwards  seen 
the  play  founded  on  the  novel,  in  which  Julia 


Q — Who  was  Finsen?  and  what  are  the  Fin- 
sen  rays?  A — Dr.  Niels  Finsen  was  born  in 
Iceland  in  i860,  and  studied  medicine  in  Co- 
penhagen, completing  his  university  course 
in  i8go.  His  health,  however,  was  bad;  and 
though  knowing  his  life  would  necessarily  be 
short  he  went,  forward  with  the  zeal  of  the 
true  disciple  of  science,  and  made  a  brilliant 
record.     Poor   in   purse,   and   suffering   con- 
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slant  pain,  he  took  up  the  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  light  on  the  human  system. 
He  found  that  the  use  of  red  light,  in  small- 
pox cases,  entirely  prevents  disfigurement  by 
pitting.  Dr.  Finsen  later  discovered  the 
even  more  valuable  fact  that  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  will  destroy  the 
bacteria  of  lupus,  a  hitherto  most  intractable 
skin  disease,  and  thus  effect  a  cure.  The 
Finsen  lamp,  to  employ  the  ultra-violet 
light,  is  used  by  all  progressive  derma- 
tologists of  Europe  and  America.  Prof. 
Finsen  gave  his  discoveries  to  the  world,  for 
the  relief  of  humanity,  instead  of  profiting  by 
them,  as  he  easily  might  have  done.  He  was 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  men  who 
directly  benefited  the  human  race,  though 
working  under  the  handicaps  of  poverty  and 
ill-health. 


Q — Please    publish    John    Quincy    Adams' 
poem  called   "The  Wants   of  Man." 

THE  WANTS  OF  MAN. 


"Man   wants   but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
'Tis  not  Avith  me  exactly  so. 

But  'tis  so  with  the  song. 
My  wants  are  ^many,  and,   if  told, 

Would  muster  many  a  score. 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

I    still   should    long  for   more. 

I  want  a  warm   and  faithful  friend. 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour, 
Who  ne'er  to  flatter  will  descend, 

Nor  bow  the  knee  to  power. 
A   friend  to   chide   me   when  I'm   wrong, 

My  inmost  soul  to  see; 
And    that    my    friendship    proves    as    strong 

For  him  as  his  for  me. 

I  want  a  kind   and  tender  heart 

For  others'  wants  to  feel. 
A  soul  secure  from  fortune's  dart, 

And  bosom  armed   with   steel 
To  bear  divine  chastisement's    rod, 

And  mingling  in  my  plan. 
Submission  to  the  will  of  God, 

With  charity  to  -man. 

I   want   a  keen   observing  eye. 

An   ever  listening   ear; 
The  truth  through  all  disguise  to  spy, 

And  wisdom's  voice  to  hear; 
A  tongue  to  speak  at  virtue's  need 

In  heaven's  sublimest  strain; 
And  lips  the  cause  of  man  to  plead. 

And  never  plead  in  vain. 

I  want  uninterrupted   health 

Throughout  my  long  career; 
And   streams   of  never  failing   wealth. 

To  scatter  far  and  near. 
The  destitute  to  clothe  and  feed. 

Free  bounty  to  bestow; 
Supply  the   helpless    orphan's  need. 

And  soothf"  the  widow's  woe. 


I  want  the  genius  to  conceive, 

The  talents  to  unfold 
Designs  the  vicious  to  retrieve, 

The  virtuous   to  uphold. 
Inventive   power,   combining   skill, 

A  persevering  soul, 
Of  human  hearts  to  mold  the  will, 

And  reach  from  pole  to  pole. 

I  want  the  seals  of  powers  and  place. 

The  ensigns  of  command, 
Charged  by  the  people's  unbought  grace. 

To  rule  my  native  land. 
For  crown  nor  scepter  would  I  ask. 

But  from  my  country's  will. 
By  day,  by  night,  to  ply  the  task, 

Her  cup  of  bliss  to  fill. 

I  want  the  voice  of  honest  praise 

To  follow  me  behind; 
And  to  be  thought  in  future  days. 

The  friend  of  humankind; 
That  after  ages,   as  they  rise, 

Exulting  may  proclaim, 
In  choral  union,  to  the  skies, 

Their  blessings  on  my  name. 

And,  oh,  while  circles  in  my  veins 

Of  life  the  purple  stream, 
And  yet  a  fragment  small  remains 

Of  nature's  transient  dream; 
My  soul  in  humble   hope   unscared. 

Forget  not  then  to  pray. 
That  this  thy  want  may  be  preoared, 

To  meet  the  judgment  day. 

— John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  above  poem  was  written  in  June,  1840, 
when  the  author  was  74  years  of  age,  under 
these  circumstances:  General  Ogle  informed 
Mr.  Adams  that  several  young  ladies  in  his 
district  had  requested  him  to  obtain  his  au- 
tograph for  them.  In  accordance  with  this 
request  Mr.  Adams  wrote  the  poem,  each 
stanza  upon  a  sheet  of  note  paper. 


Q — Why  are  criminals  executed  on  Friday 
and  on  no  other  special  day  of  the  week? 
A — For  one  reason  or  another,  Friday,  from 
time  immemorial,  was  reckoned  an  unlucky 
day  among  nearly  all  the  various  branches 
of  the  Aryan  family  of  nations,  embracing 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Teutonic  and  Sla- 
vonic races,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ancestors 
of  pretty  nearly  all  the  present  populations 
of  Europe.  This  was  the  case  long  before 
any  of  these  races  were  Christianized.  The 
Romans  classed  Friday  in  the  nefasti  dies, 
on  which  the  courts  were  forbidden  to  sit; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  unlucky  days  of  that 
sort  on  which  worship  of  the  gods,  or,  at 
least,  religious  feasts,  were  never  celebrated. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  day- 
became  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  people 
because  it  was  'held  that  Christ  expired  on 
the  Cross  on  Friday,  April  3,  33  A.  D.,  ac- 
cording to  Usher's  Chronology,  but  accord- 
ing to  later  authorities,  March  18,  29,  A.  D. 
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It  seems  that  in  very  early  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  jurisprudence  it  became  a 
common  practice  in  selecting  a  day  for  the 
execution  of  criminals  to  choose  a  Friday. 
This  practice  was  transplanted  to  the  courts 
of  this  country  in  colonial  times,  and  has 
been  generally,  though  not  invariably,,  ob- 
served ever  since,  not  only  in  the  original 
thirteen  States,  but  in  all  the  States.  There 
is  no  statutory  provisions,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  making  it  obligatory  on  judges  to  fol- 
low this  old  custom.  It  only  remains  to  add, 
that  the  superstition  that  Friday  is  an  un- 
lucky, evil  day,  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  intelligent,  educated 
people  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  set 
sail  on  a  voyage,  start  on  any  kind  of  a 
journey,  or  commence  any  new  enterprise  on 
that  day  of  the  week.  The  same  superstition 
prevails  among  the  Hindoos.  Why,  Colum- 
bus discovered  us  on  Friday,  which  was  a 
lucky  thing  for  us,  perhaps,  for  after  all  we 
don't  know  how  it  would  feel  it  we  had 
never  been  discovered. 


Q — Does  the  word  "None"  take  a  singular 
or  a  plural  verb?  We  read,  "None  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair,"  and  also  "None  are 
so  desolate."  A — "None"  is  short  for  "No 
one,"  and  is  used  sometimes  with  a  singular 
and  sometimes  with  a  plural  verb.  Custom 
sanctions  the  use  of  either.  If  our  corre- 
spondent will  look  up  his  Dryden  he  will 
find  the  word  "deserves"  in  place  of  "de- 
serve" as  he  quotes  it. 


Q_When  did  the  titles  D.  D.  and  LL.  D. 
originate?  A — They  originated  in  the 
twelfth  century  at  the  first  establishment  of 
the  universities.  The  title  LL.  D.  was 
created  by  Emperor  Lothario  II.  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  Chancellor,  a  learned  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  who 
was  the  first  recipient  of  it.  Later  the  title 
was  borrowed  by  the  faculty  of  theology,  and 
was  first  conferred  by  the  University  of  Paris 
on  Peter  Lombard,  the  celebrated  scholastic 
theologian.  The  first  person  to  receive  the 
degree  "Doctor  of  Medicine"  was  Wm.  Gor- 
denio,  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed  by  the 
College  of  Asti  in   1320. 


Q — What  was  the  relationship  tliat  existed 
between  the  three  Napoleons?  Wliat  is  the 
correct  story  of  Napoleon  II.,  called 
"L'Aiglon?"  A— Napoleon  II.  was  the  son 
of  Napoleon  I.  and  Maria  Louisa,  was  born 
at  Paris,  March  20,  tRii,  and  died  at  Schon- 
brunn,  July  22,   1832.     Tlie  yf>ung  Napoleon's 


father  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  King  of 
Rome,  and  on  abdication  designated  him  as 
his  successor  to  the  throne  as  Napoleon  II., 
and  he  was  recognized  as  such  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  appointed  by  the  Chambers 
previous  to  the  final  accession  of  Louis 
XVIII.  in  1815.  The  young  prince  went  to 
Austria,  where  he  was  educated;  and  the 
right  of  succession  to  his  mother's  domin- 
ions in  Parma  being  withdrawn  from  him  in 
1817,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  conferred  on 
him,  in  July,  1818,  the  rank  of  an  Austrian 
prince,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
and  provided  him  with  eminent  instructors. 
The  eflorts  made  after  the  revolution  of  1830 
in  his  favor  were  unsuccessful,  but  the  young 
man  became  greatly  interested  in  the  mili- 
tary history  of  his  father,  and  received  from 
Marmont  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Na- 
poleonic campaigns.  He  entered  the  army 
and  went  through  several  grades,  and  in 
1831  commanded  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  one 
of  the  Hungarian  infantry  regiments  of 
Vienna.  He  died  of  laryngeal  phthisis  in  the 
same  room  in  which  his  father  dictated 
peace  to  Austria.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  second  empire  in  1852,  he  became  known 
as  Napoleon  II.  in  the  order  of  imperial  suc- 
cession. Napoleon  III.,  popularly  known  as 
Louis  Napoleon,  was  born  at  Paris,  April 
20,  1808,  and  died  at  Chiselhurst,  England. 
Jan.  9,  1873.  His  mother  was  Hortense  de 
Beauharnais,  who  had  lived  apart  from  her 
husband,  King  Louis,  of  Holland,  and  his 
paternity  was  questioned,  although  it  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  Dutch  Admiral  Verhuel. 
King  Louis  himself  only  reluctantly  ac- 
knowledged the  child  as  his  son  at  the  com- 
mand of  Napoleon  I.  Hortense  was  the 
daughter  of  Alexandre  Beauharnais  and 
Josephine,  afterward  wife  of  Napoleon;  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Napoleon, 
she  became  the  wife  of  his  brother  Louis. 


Q — Where  may  I  find  the  quotation:  "The 
darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn"?  A — 
It  is  an  old  English  proverb  whose  author- 
ship is  unknown.  Longfellow  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  "The  Baron  of  St.   Castine": 

"But    the   nearer   the    dawn,    the   darker    the 

night, 
And  by  going  wrong  all  things  come  right; 
Things  have  been  mended  that   were  worse, 
And  the  worse,  the  nearer  they  are  to  mend." 


Q — vvniat  is  a  shooting  star?  Please  give 
it  to  me  in  simple  language.  A — A  shooting 
star  is  a  meteor.  What  is  a  meteor?  Meteors 
are  tiny  planets  traveling  in  space;  but  when- 
ever Ihc  cartli's  crossing  of  their  orbit  coin- 
cides  with   (lie   meteors'   arrival   al   the   point 
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of  intersection,  the  smaller  body  is  attracted 
by  the  larger,  and  they — the  meteors — come 
to  earth.  They  are  rendered  visible  by  their 
rapid  passage  through  our  atmosphere,  and, 
luckily  for  us,  this  same  rapid  passage 
through  the  air  dissolves  them  into  impal- 
pable dust.  It  is  when  they  become  visible 
that  they  become  shooting  stars. 


Q — Who  is  Jane  Addams?  What  is  a  social 
settlement?  A — Miss  Jane  Addams  was  born 
in  i860  at  Cedarville,  Illinois.  She  graduated 
at  Rockford  Female  seminary  in  1881.  In 
conjunction  with  Miss  Ellen  G.  Starr,  in 
1889,  she  established  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
the  leading  social  settlement  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  she  became  the  guiding 
spirit.  Miss  Addams  has  less  sympathy  with 
theoretical  studies  of  social  problems  than 
with  everyday  experience  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people.  Her  practical  common 
sense,  great  executive  ability,  and  fine,  un- 
selfish spirit,  have  made  her  the  natural 
leader  of  the  settlement  movement  in  the 
United  States.  A  social  settlement  is  a 
house,  situated  in  a  poorer  district  of  a  great 
city,  in  which  educated  men  and  women  live, 
that  they  may  come  into  contact  with  the 
poor  and  better  their  condition.  The  leading 
idea  is  not  hand-to-mouth  charity,  but  that 
enlightened  philanthropy  which  realizes  that 
the  truest  charity  is  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves.  The  social  settlement  stands 
for  no  denominational,  social  nor  political 
propaganda.  Its  purpose  is  to  awaken  an  as- 
piration in  all  who  come  within  its  influence 
to  live  on  a  higher  plane,  to  get  all  the  real 
good  out  of  life  which  is  possible;  and  then 
to  aid,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  an  intelligent 
realization  of  the  ideals  thus  formed. 


Q — Kindly    publish    the    poem    beginning 
"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes?" 

TO  CELIA. 


"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the   soul  doth   rise. 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine. 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip, 

I  would   not  change   for  thine. 

"I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath. 

Not  so  much   honoring  thee. 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sendst  it  back  to  me; 
Since   when   it   grows,   and    smells,    I    swear. 

Not 'of  itself,  but  thee." 

— Ben  Jonson. 


E.  A.  W.  writes: — In  Bassett's  Scrap  Book 
for  December,  1904,  on  the  bottom  of  page 
I57i  you  give  what  is  stated  to  be  a  list  of 
all  the  republics  in  the  world.  You  have 
omitted  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  at  once 
the  oldest  and  smallest  republic  in  the  world. 


Slander  is  the  crime  of  saying  what  other 
people  think. 

As  soon  as  a  man  is  good  enough,  he  is  no 
longer  any  good. 

People  who  borrow  trouble  are  always 
ready  to  lend  advice. 

There  is  just  as  much  worry  over  money  as 
over  the  lack  of  it. 

It  is  sometimes  better  to  stay  where  you 
are  than  to  jump  at  conclusions. 

You  cannot  make  clouds  for  others  and  live 
in  the  clear  light  yourself. 

"There  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad 
peace." — Benjamin    Franklin. 

"A  wicked  tyrant  is  better  than  a  wicked 
war." — Martin  Luther. 

"Necessity  makes  war  just." — Bias. 

"War  is  the  sink  of  all  injustice." — Field- 
ing. 

"To  lead  an  uninstructed  people  to  war  is 
to  throw  them  away." — Confucius. 

"War  is  the  faro-table  of  governments,  na- 
tions the  dupes  of  the  game." — Thomas  Paine. 

"The  king  who  makes  war  on  his  enemies 
tenderly,  distresses  his  subjects  most  cruelly." 
— Dr.  Johnson. 

"War  is  hell,  and  you  cannot  refine  it  or 
civilize  it." — General  Sherman. 

"The  existence  of  war  always  implies  in- 
justice in  one  at  least  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned."— Silius  Italicus. 

"Let  war  be  so  carried  on  that  no  other  ob- 
ject may  seem  to  be  in  view  except  the  ac- 
quisition of  peace." — Cicero. 

"War  is  the  trade  of  barbarians,  and  con- 
sists in  the  art  of  bringing  to  bear  the  great- 
est force  upon  a  given  point." — Napoleon  I. 

Being  headstrong  doesn't  mean  getting 
ahead. 

Troubles,  just  like  babies,  grow  larger  by 
nursing. 
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POST  ELECTION  THOUGHTS. 


Both  your  president  and  your  secretary 
are  very  much  pleased  at  the  interest  taken 
in  it.  There  was  no  contest  in  either  State 
or  district,  yet  the  percentage  of  the  mem- 
bership voting  was  large — in  one  State  of  a 
certain  district,  where  the  number  of  mem- 
bers falls  a  little  short  of  loo,  full  50  per  cent, 
of  them  cast  ballots.  Of  course, — as  always 
happens  ii!  the  first  trial  of  a  new  process, 
so  to  speak — there  were  mistakes  made, 
mainly,  it  is  evident,  from  misunderstanding 
of  directions  or  too  casual  examination  of 
the  ballot.  But  these  can  be  avoided  here- 
after and  have  no  significance.  The  main 
consideration  is  that  the  members  do  con- 
cern themselves,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
with  the  aflfairs  of  the  League. 

"Wherefore,  and  therefore,"  they  can  fur- 
ther concern  themselves,  if  they  will,  with 
the  imatter  of  the  membership  of  the  League; 
which  touches  a  most  vital  spot.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  31st  day  of  the  coming 
month  of  May  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  was  organized.  In  that  period 
of  time  it  grew  steadily  for  a  while,  then 
took  a  sudden  and  tremendous  boom,  and 
now — we  have  sufifered  the  usual  collapse 
and  have  come  back  almost,  if  not  quite,  to 
the  beginning  of  things  with  us. 

The  one  question  now  is: 

What  shall  our  quarter  centenary  have  to 
tell?  More  shrinkage,  a  stationary  hold-up, 
or  evidences  of  proper  growth?  Brethren 
and  sisters — there  are  yet  some  sisters — of 
the  wheel,  it  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the  col- 
loquialism, "up  to  you," — to  each  one  of 
you — for  the  answer. 

GEORGE  L.  COOKE, 
President. 


ESSTEE  WISHES. 


A  Happy  New  Year  to  all  mankind  and 
womankind.  If  this  wish  should  hit  the  bull's 
eye,  wouldn't  life  be  worth  living? 


Of  all   the  times  that  gladden  us  with  hope 
of  coming  good, — 
Of  all  the  seasons  cycling  round,  our  faint- 
ing souls  that  cheer, — 
When    brave    "I    will!"    from    out    the    heart 
drives  timid,  weak  "I  would," 
The    gladdest    and    the    brightest    is    the 
opening  of  the  Year. 

Oh,  Youth,  go  forth  upon  thy  way,  nor  falter 
in  thy  faith 
That  firm  upon  the  highest  peak  the  ban- 
ner llinn'lt  uprear; 
Keep   heart    and    purpose    true    to   that,    for 
slill  the  Master  saith. 
"Whoso    tliat     strive?,     shall    surely    win." 
Then  hail  the  glad  New  Year! 


This  is  our  year  of  jubilee. 

We  celebrate  twenty-five  years  of  earnest 
endeavor;  twenty-five  years  of  usefulness; 
twenty-five  years  given  to  the  improvement 
of  our  ways;  twenty-five  years  in  the  open 
air;  twenty-five  years  pushing  the  car  of 
progress;  twenty-five  years  of  good-fellow- 
ship; twenty-five  years  of  joy. 

Why  may  we  not  make  the  welkin  ring  on 
our  silver  jubilee?     Answer  it  yourself. 


Did  you  note  the  result  of  the  voting?  Not 
a  single  contest  in  the  election  and  yet  a 
large  vote  cast.  A  very  creditable  thing.  It 
indicates  that  our  members  are  still  alert. 


We  hope  that  one  day  the  rank  and  file 
may  vote  directly  for  National  Officers.  If 
not,  why  not?  We  have  always  believed  in 
letting  the  members  take  a  hand.  This  elec- 
tion shows  that  the  members  want  to  do 
something.  Such  a  step  would  be  one  of  the 
best  moves  that  could  be  made  in  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  support  the  L.  A.  W. 
Think  of  it. 


One  of  the  pieces  of  proposed  legislation 
in  Massachusetts  will  probably  be  a  measure 
of  great  interest  to  drivers  of  all  vehicles, 
bicyclists  and  automobilists.  Mr.  Richard 
P.  Elliott,  a  well-known  Boston  lavvryer,  is 
the  father  of  a  bill  providing  that  all  vehicles 
and  bicycles  used  on  any  highway  in  the 
State  shall,  froin  one  hour  after .  sunset  to 
one  hour  before  sunrise,  display  some  kind 
of  a  liglit,  so  attached  that  it  shall  be  visible 
both  front  and  rear,  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  feet.  The  proposed  bill  will 
probably  further  provide  for  a  maximum 
penalty  of  a  $10  fine  for  the  first  offence 
and  a  maximum  penalty  of  $20  for  each  sub- 
sequent offence.  The  fines  shall  be  paid  into 
city  and  town  treasuries  and  be  used  by  cities 
and  towns  for  the  maintenance  of  their  high- 
ways. The  act  shall  take  effect  May  i,  1905. 
and  note  that  it  takes  in  all  vehicles,  car- 
riages, lumber  wagons,  hay  carts, etc. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nntinnal  .\s- 
sembly  will  be  held  at  League  Headquar- 
ters, Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  February  (8th')  at  10  a.  m.  lUection 
of  officers  and   other  routine  business. 

GRO.  L.  COOKE.  President. 

ABIiOT  B^SSETT,  Sccrctary-TrAsurer. 
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ANNUAL  ELECTION. 


The  committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  count 
the  votes  cast  for  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Representative  to  the  National  Assembly 
report  the  following  result  of  the  ballot: 

New  York   State. 
John  F.  Clark,  Great  Kills,  348 

L.  P.  Cowell,  New  York  City,  346 

E.  F.  Hill,  Peekskill,  378 
J.  C.  Howard,  New  York  City,  376 
L.  C.  LeRoy,  New  York  City,                     377 

F.  A.  Myrick,  New  York  City,  2T7 
Geo.  T.  Stebbins,  Brooklyn,  376 
L.  H.  Washburn,  Albany,  365 
Henry  G.  Wynn,  New  York  City,  360 
Scattering,  12 
Defective,  4 
Blank,  2 

Nine  elected. 


Massachusetts. 
Quincy   Kilby,   Boston, 
Alonzo  D.  Peck,  Boston, 
A.  P.  Benson,  Dedham, 
Charles   W.   Pierce,   Brighton, 
Frank  W.  Weston,  Boston, 
Scattering  4. 


340 

343 
342 
341 
343 


Pennsylvania. 

George   D.   Gideon, 

264 

W.  G.  Speier, 

260 

Marriott  C.  Morris,  Germantown, 

262 

George  A.  Gorgas,  Harrisburg, 

262 

,T.   F.  Myler,   Pittsburg, 

261 

Scattering, 

S 

Defective,                           ^^^^^^^1 

\     ' 

New  Jersey. 

Herbert  W.  Knight,  Newark, 

66 

H.  E.  Beats,  Flemington, 

64 

Scattering, 

2 

Defective, 

2 

Ohio. 

H.   C.    G.   EUard,   Cincinnati.  • 

48 

Scattering, 

3 

Group  of  States.  No.    i. 
Comprising  Maine,   New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Indiana,  Illinois: 


Clarence   W.    Small,   Portland,   Me., 
C.   M.   Fairchild.   Chicago,   111., 
Scattering. 


SO 
2 


Group  of  States,  No.  2, 
Comprising    Rhode    Island    and    Connecti- 
cut: 


O.  H.  Hammond,  Torrington,  Conn.,  61 

N.  H.  Gibbs,  Providence,  R.  I.,  57 

Blank,  I 


Group  of  States,  No.  3. 
Comprising  Delaware,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
Texas: 

James  M.  Pickens,  Washington,  D.  C,       40 
M.  J.  Gilbert,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  38 

Scattering,  2 


Group  of  States,  No.  4. 
Comprising  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washmgton,  California,  Utah,  Arizona  and 
Foreign: 

M.  L.  Knowlton,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  41 

Charles  K.  Alley,  So.   Pasadena,  Cal.,         38 
Scattering,  z 


All    of    the    candidates    named    above    are 
elected. 

GEORGE  L.  COOKE,  Chairman. 
ABBOT  BASSETT,  Secretary. 


A  MATTER  OF  PUNCTTJATION. 


When    first    I   kissed    sweet    Marguerite, 
When   first  I   kissed   sweet   Marguerite; 

She  blushed  rose  red 

And  sternly  said: 
"You   musn't!!     Stop!!!" 

Last  night   I  kissed  sweet  Marguerite, 
Last  night  I  kissed  sweet  Marguerite; 

She  blushed  rose  red 

But  sweetly  said: 
"You  musn't  stop." 


There  was   an   old  sailor  of   Crete, 

Whose    peg-legs    propelled    him    quite   nete; 

"Strong  liquor,"  he   said, 

"Never  goes  to   my   haid, 
And  I  know  it  can't  go  to  my  fete." 


Success   lies   beyond   a    swing-to    door. 

And  the  lobby  is  always  full; 
Some     get    through    by     the     door    marked 
"push," 
And     some     through     the     door     marked 
"pull." 


A  clergyman  learned  was  he. 

In   a   very   abnormal    degree. 
He'd    an    old   violin. 
And   could   play  it   like    sin, 

And  the  people  said:  "Fiddle  D.  D." 
— Charles  Edward  Prior. 
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If  this  little  world  tonight 

Suddenly  should  fall  throug-h  space 
In  a  hissing,  headlong  flight, 

Shriveling  from  off  its  face, 
As   it   falls   into  the    sun, 

In  an  instant  ever  trace 
Of   the    little   crawling  things — 

Ants,    philosophers    and    lice. 
Cattle,   cockroaches   and   Kings, 

Beggars,  millionaires  and  mice, 
Men  and  maggots — ^all  as  one 

As   it  falls  into   the  sun — 
Who  can  say  but  at  the  same 

Instant  from  some  planet  far 
A  child  may  watch  us  and  exclaim: 

"See  the  pretty  shooting  star!" 

— Oliver  Herford. 


If  some  men  were  to  lose  their  reputation 
they  would  be  lucky. 


He  is  a  good  collector  who  can  collect  his 
wits  on  all  occasions. 


When  a  woman  discloses  a  secret  it  is  al- 
ways with  telling  effect. 


It  is  a  sad  fact  that  a  boy  can  never  get  his 
first  pair  of  skates  twice. 


It   is   far   more   honorable   to   black   boots 
than  it  is  to  black  characters. 


He  that  takes  time  to  resolve  gives  leisure 
to  deny,  and  warning  to  prepare. 


A   philosopher   is    a   person    who    can    tell 
others  how  to  profit  by  his  mistakes. 


Fortune    sometimes    makes    fools    of    wise 
men  by  bestowing  her  caresses  upon  them. 


Don't  crow  when  you  are  out  of  the  woods 
unless  you  know  you  won't  have  to  go  back. 


A  woman  doesn't  like  to  smell  cloves  on 
her  husband's  breath  before  the  honeymoon 
is  over. 


Your  goodness  is  of  no  use  to  you  if  you 
are  not  good  to  others. 


In   this    world   there    is    not   much    use    for 
the  what-is-the-usc  man. 


Be  wiser  than  other  people  if  yoii  can,  but 
do  n()t  tell  them  so. 


Life,   like  every  other  blessing,   derives   its 
vakie  from  its  use  alone. 


Wise  is  the  man  who  uses  his    stumbling- 
blocks  as  stepping-stones. 


He  was  making  a  speech  at  a  banquet  and 
was  talking  about  plain  and  direct  speech. 

"To  be  plain  and  direct  is  always  best,"  he 
said,  "but  to  be  too  plain  and  too  direct  is 
to  be  uncouth — to  be  ludicrous. 

"A  good  example  of  that  was  afforded  by 
a  clergyman.  He  was  addressing  a  congre- 
gation of  fishermen,  and  he  wanted  to  be 
sure  they  would  understand  him. 

"  'The  Bible  tells  us,'  said  this  clergyman, 
'that  it  is  as  difficult  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  a  needle's  eye  as  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That,  though, 
is  a  roundabout,  confused  way  of  stating  the 
case.     I  should  state  it  like  this: 

"  'It  is  as  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  for  a  shad  to  go 
up  a  smooth  bark  apple  tree  tail  foremost.'  " 


"Yes,"  said  the  funny  barber,  "we're  up  to 
date  here.     We  shave  you  while  you  wait." 

"Indeed!"  replied  Pepprey.  "I've  usually 
found  that  you  shave  several  other  fellows 
while   I    wait." 


A  word  to  the  unwise  is  superfluous. 


When  in  doubt  don't  even  whisper. 


It  is  always  safe  to  suspect  the  suspicious. 


Be    generous    in    thought    but    miserly    in 
words. 


Successful  men  are  not  of  necessity  good 
men. 


Vanity  is   often  mistaken   for   pride  in  this 
world. 


Boys  make  their  own  way  better  if  they  do 
not  always  have  their  own  way. 


When    a    man    is    working    for    himself    he 
doesn't  have  to  employ  a  timekeeper. 


Larceny,  embezzlement  and  defalcatinn  are 
merely  misapplied  business  acumen. 


Many  people  think  they  are  living  for  char- 
acter who  are  only  fighting  for  reputation. 


If  your  enthusiasm  lasts  only  forty  min- 
utes, you  can't  expect  it  t'l  do  anything  for 
vou. 
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liEAaUE  OF  AMERICAN  WHEELldEN. 

ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Assembly, 
L.  A.  W.,  was  held  at  League  Headquarters,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  February  8th.  Presi- 
dent Geo.  L.  Cooke  presided. 

Thirty-five  members  were  represented  in  person 
and  by  proxy. 

Reports  from  the  several  officers  were  presented 
and  accepted. 

The  secretary  reported  that,  during  the  year, 
renewals  had  been  received  from  eighty  per  cent, 
of  last  year's  membership  and  148  new  members 
had  been  enrolled. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$72.80,  and  all  bills  paid. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:- 

President,  Geo.  L.  Cooke,  Providence,  R.  I.,  (re- 
elected). 

First  Vice  President,  Dr.  Louis  C.  LeRoy,  New 
York  City. 

Second  Vice  President,  Marriott  C.  Morris, 
Philadelphia. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Abbot  Bassett,  Boston, 
Mass.,  (19th  year). 

Auditor,  George  W.  Nash,  WoUaston,  Mass. 

League  Day  was  appointed  for  May  30,  Silver 
Jubilee  celebration  at  Boston.  Special  Committee 
in  charge  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  L.  A.  W.:  Geo.  A.  Perkins, 
Boston  ;  Abbot  Bassett,  Boston  ;  Quincy  Kilby, 
Boston;  Alonzo  D.  Peck,  Boston;  H.  W.  Robin- 
son, Boston  ;  A.  P.  Benson,  Dedham. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Boston  Bicycle 
Club  was  a  very  important  factor  in  the  birth  of 
the  League,  and  that  it  gave  the  League  its  first 
president,  the  Assembly  passed  a  vote  asking  this 
club  to  co-operate  with  the  League  in  making  the 
25th  anniversary  a  success. 

An  amendment  was  made  to  the  Constitution, 
changing  from  October  ist  to  September  ist  the 
time  for  estimating  the  membership  of  the  States 
to  determine  the  quota  of  representation  in  the 
Assembly  and  to  group  the  states  having  a  mem- 
bership under  one  hundred. 

The  meeting  was  harmonious  throughout,  and 
those  present  were  very  hopeful  concerning  the 
future  of  the  L.  A.  W  . 

Abbot  Bassett, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


There  is  nothing  makes  a  woman  feel  so 
proud  and  a  man  so  foolish  as  to  read  old 
love  letters. 


The  honest  old  horticulturist  carefully 
placed  the  largest  apples  in  the  top  row  be- 
fore heading  the  barrel  up.  "There  is  always 
more  room  at  the  top,"  he  said.— Chicago 
Tribune. 


They  talk  about  a  woman's  sphere 

As  though  it  had  a  limit; 
There's  not  a  place  in  earth  or  heaven. 
There's  not  a  task  to  mankind  given, 
There's  not  a  blessing  or  a  woe, 
There's  not  a  whisper,  yes  or  no, 
There's  not  a  life,  or  death,  or  birth. 
That  has  a  featherweight  of  worth 

Without  a  woman  in  it. 


A  COUUONPLACE  LIFE. 


"A  commonplace  life"  we  say,  and  we  sigh; 

But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say? 
The   commonplace  sun  in  the  commonplace 

sky 
Makes  up  the  commonplace  day. 
The  moon   and  the    stars   are  commonplace 

things. 
The   flower   that   blooms  and  the   bird   that 

sings; 
But  sad  were  the  world  and  dark  our  lot, 
If  the  flowers  failed  and  the  sun  shone  not; 
And  God,  who  sees  each  separate  soul. 
Out  of  commonplace  lives  makes  His  beauti 

ful  whole. 

— Susan    Coolidge. 


Forgive  and  forget.    Why,  the  world  would 
be  lonely, 
The  garden  a  wilderness  left  to  deform. 
If  the   flowers   but  remembered  the   killing 
breeze  only, 
And  the  fields  gave  no  verdure   for  fear 
of   the    storm. 

— Charles  Swain. 


A  little  more  gray  in  the  lessening  hair 
As  the  days  and  the  years  go  by, 

A  little  more  stooping  in  the  form 
And  much  more  dim  in  the  eye. 

A  little  more  faltering  in  the  step 
As  we  tread  life's  pathway  o'er, 

But  a  little  nearer  every  day 
To  the  ones  who  have  gone  before. 


Delicacy  is  to  the  aflfections  what  grace  is 
to  beauty. 


In  church  today  she  wore  her  last  year's  hat, 
And   wore    it   as   a   queen   might    wear   a 

crown; 
Methinks  such  bravery  deserves  renown. 
Greater  than  Sarogossa  maids,  or  that 
Rash    Molly    Pitcher,    Joan    of'  Arc,    or 

strong, 
Determined  Semiramis — hating  wrong. 

Talk  of  Boadicea,  talk  of  girls 
And  matrons  whose  heroic  mold  is  made 
The  theme  of  song  and  story — all  will  fade 
To    nothingness    compared    with    her    brave 
hurls 
At  fashion's  stern  decrees  I  Brave  little  lass  I 
Did   she   gain   courage   from   her  looking- 
glass? 
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Remember,  three  things  come  not  back; 

The  arrow  sent  upon  its  tracks 

It  will  not  swerve,  it  will  not  staj' 

Its  speed,  it  flies  to  wound  or  slay; 

The  spoken  word,  so  soon  forgot 

By  thee,  but   it  has  perished  not; 

In  other  hearts  'tis  living  still, 

And  doing  work  for  good  or  ill; 

And  the  lost  opportunity 

That  cometh  back  no  more  to  thee — 

In  vain  thou  weepest,  in  vain  dost  yearn, 

Those  three  will  nevermore  return. 

— From  the  Arabic. 
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Lubricates  ^  d> 
Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  ^ 
Polishes  ^  ^  ^ 


It  wasn't  much  for  beauty,  but  its  sentiment 

was   good. 
Since   it  bore   some  tender  verses  that   were 

easy  understood, 
As  affirming  red   a  rose  was  and  the  violet 

was  blue 
An'  sugar  weren't  no  sweeter  than  the  girl  I 

sent  it  to. 
It   represented   all  the  pocket  money  that   I 

had. 
An'   it   did  me  good  t'   buy   it  since   I   knew 

'twould  make  her  glad, 
For   it   told    a    boy's   affections,    if   it   wasn't 

much  for  show — 
The  valentine  I  sent  her  in  the  days  of  long 

ago. 

I  had  my  sister  back  it.  with  a  "Miss"  on  the 

addrfess, 
So  she  wouldn't  know  who  sent  it,  though  I 

felt  quite  sure   she'd  guess 
It  was  me,   an'   when  she   showed   it   on   the 

road  t'  school  next  day, 
I  colored  so  an'  stammered  that  I  give  it  all 

away. 
T  know    I    acted    foolish    'fore    her    girlish 

chums,  a  crowd. 
When  I  said,  'twas  mighty  pretty,  yet  I  felt 

most  awful  proud 
Jes  to  know  that  I'd  established  my  position 

as  her  beau 
With  the  valentine  I  sent  her  in  the  days  of 

long  ago. 

She's    wedded    been    these    many    years,    an' 

made  a  helpmate  true, 
A  lovin' .mother,   quite  as  long  I   have  been 

married,   too! 
An'    sometimes    when    my    wife    the    bureau 

rummages  she  brings 
To  light  old  letters,  flowers  pressed,  an'  lots 

o'  such  sweet  things 
That  have  a  place  in  memory,  a  corner  spot 

apart. 
Where  all  the  old-time  flowers  seem  t'  blos- 
som in  the  heart, 
An'    one    thing    in    particular    makes    love's 

sweet  roses  blow — 
A  valentine  I   sent  her  in  the   days   of   long 

ago! 


SCRAPS  FOR.  VALENTINES. 


'Tis  the  last  month  of  winter  and  we  are 
looking  down  the  road  to  see  spring  coiriing: 
to  see  us. 
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February  is  a  good  month  to  be  born  in 
for  one  will  be  in  good  company.  Note  the 
list:  Washington,  Lincoln,  Lowell,  Darwin, 
Mendelssohn,  Greeley,  Lanier,  Dickens, 
Ruskin,  Sherman  (W.  T.),  Verne,  Edison, 
Winthrop  (John),  Jo.  Jefferson,  Geo.  Wm. 
Curtis,    Longfellow. 


February  is  the  month  of  purification  and 
it  has  been  not  inappropriately  dedicated  to 
Neptune. 


It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  first  love  is 
the  true  one,  unique  in  its  excellence,  says 
an  exchange.  As  well  say  that  the  first  pic- 
ture of  a  painter  is  the  best  of  all  tie  will 
paint  in  the  course  of  his  life;  that  the  first 
speech,  the  first  book,  the  first  statue,  the 
first  composition  will  be  the  best  of  the 
statesman,  novelist,  sculptor  or  musician,  as 
the  case  may  be.  First  works  have  all  the 
imperfections  of  uncertainty,  of  inexperience 
and  ignorance.  And  it  is  rather  by  chance 
than  by  anything  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
Cupid's  ways  that  the  first  love  turns  out  to 
be  the  great  one. 


"The  Philadelphia  Ledger"  tells  of  two 
women  of  that  town  who  had  been  on  a  tour 
of  the  country  and  were  discussing  their  ex- 
periences. "One  hears  strange  stories  about 
Chicago,"  said  one,  "but  I  never  believed 
half  of  them  until  I  went  there  a  while  ago 
on  a  visit.  Will  you  believe,  my  dear,  that 
I  went  to  dinner  where  there  was  a  little  sil- 
ver trumpet  beside  each  soup  plate?"  "What 
were  they  for?"  inquired  the  other.  "I  didn't 
know  at  first,  but  I  found  out  later  that  they 
were  called  'soup  coolers,'  and  were  used  for 
blowing  the  soup!"  said  the  traveled  one. 


Statistics  have  disclosed  that  vocal  artistes 
are  usually  long  lived,  and  that  brass  instru- 
ment players,  who  bring  their  lungs  and 
chessts  into  unusual  activity,  rarely  have 
consumptive  victims  among  them.  No  mat- 
ter how  thin  or  weak  the  voice,  young  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  indulge  in  singinfi. 
There  can  be  no  happier  medicine.  Physi- 
cians are  agreed  that  singing  is  a  great  help 
towards  the  prevention,  cure,  or  ameliora- 
tion of  lung  diseases,  and  much  good,  it  is 
said,  is  being  done  in  elementary  schools  by 
compelling  all  young  scholars  to  Join  in 
singing  lessons. 


TIu'  death  roll  due  to  wars  during  the  last 
n  iilury.  Professor  C.  Richer  nf  the  faculty 
of  medicine  in  Paris,  sums  up  in  a  grand 
total   of    14.000.000.     TTe   divides   this   as   fol- 


lows: Napoleonic  wars,  8,000,000;  Crimean 
wars,  300,000;  Italian  wars,  300,000;  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  500,000;  Franco-German 
war,  80,000;  Russo-Turkish  war,  400,000; 
civil  wars  in  South  America,  500,000;  various 
colonial  expeditions  in  India,  Mexico,  Ton- 
quin.   South  Africa,  etc.,   3.000,000. 


Here  is  a  bachelor's  toast: 

The  happiest  hour  of  a  bachelor's  life; 
When  clasped  in  the  arms  of  another  man's 
wife — 

That  woman,  God  bless  her! 

His  Mother. 


Mr.  Jacob  Riis,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
enlighten  one-half  of  the  population  as  to 
the  other  half,  is  an  optimist,  despite  the 
tragic  material  with  which  he  fills  his  books. 
He  told  a  good  story  the  other  day,  char- 
acteristic alike  of  his  material  and  his  own 
point  of  view.  He  was  illustrating  the 
frightful  congestion  of  the  East  Side.  He 
had  discovered  four  different  families,  he 
said,  living,  or  trying  to  live,  in  a  single 
room,  each  family  being  apportioned  to  a 
•different  corner. 

"They  got  along  all  right  even  at  that," 
said  Mr.  Riis,  "until  one  of  the  families  act- 
ually took  a  boarder." 


Colonel  Ed  Bowie,  of  "de  Eastern  Sho'  " 
of  Maryland,  has  a  negro  tenant  who  is 
rather  shiftless  and  ne'er  well  to  do.  After 
a  recent  absence  the  Colonel  was  surprised 
to  find  on  his  return  that  old  Ben,  the  darky 
in  question,  was  driving  a  fine-looking  mule 
hitched  to  a  brand-new  wagon.  Questioning 
him,  the  Colonel  was  informed  by  Ben  that 
he  had  "bot  de  outfit"  at  Snow  Hill. 

"And  what  did  you  pay  for  it?" 

"I  gib  ma  note  for  $100." 

"And  where  on  earth  do  you  expect  to  get 
$106  to  pay  the  note  when  it  falls  due?'' 
asked  Colonel  Ed. 

The  old  darky's  face  assumed  an  injured 
expression,  and  in  a  grieved  tone  he  replied: 

"  'Fore  de  Lawd,  Marse  Ed,  you  doan' 
'spect  nic  to  gib  de  note  an"  pay  it,  too?" 


Put   your  arms   around  me 

There,  like  that; 

I  want  a  little  petting 

At  life's  setting, 

For  't     is  harder  to  be  brave 

When  feeble  age   comes  creeping 

And  finds  mc  weeping; 

Dear  ones  gone; 

Just  a  little  petting 

At  life's  setting. 

For  I'm  old,  alone  and  tired 

And  my  long  life's  work  is  done. 

Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 
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ONLY  A  SIGN  OF  TROTTBLE. 


"Do  you  know,"  said  the  professor,  "I  saw 
a  rather  queer  sign  at  the  station  this  morn- 
ing? I  have  been  thinking  about  it  a  good 
deal,  and  although  it  is  printed,  or  painted, 
in  apparently  good  Englisli,  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  make  up  my  mind  exactly  what 
it  means." 

The  professor  had  been  silent  for  so  long 
a  time  that  I  feared  he  might  be  in  some  sort 
of  trouble,  and  I  was  much  relieved,  there- 
fore, when  he  thus  made  known  the  subject 
of  his  meditation. 

"Oh!"  I  cried,  "that's  all,  is  it?  I  thought 
it  might  be  something  serious." 

"Serious?  It  is  serious,"  he  said.  "What 
is  the  object  of  a  sign,  if  not  to  give  infor- 
mation? And  if  it  does  not  give  informa- 
tion clearly  it  might  as  well  not  be  hung  up 
— it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be  hung  up." 

"But,  professor,"  I  said,  "what  sign  are 
you  talking-  about?  I  did  not  notice  any- 
thing unusual  of  that  kind." 

"Of  course  you  didn't,"  said  he;  "young 
men  do  not  notice  things  so  closely  as  they 
should.  It  would  be  better  for  them  if  they 
were  more  observant;  they  would  make  bet- 
ter progress,  not  only  in  their  studies,  but  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  world." 

"But  the  sign,  professor,"  said  I,  now 
somewhat  impatient,  "what  about  that  sign?" 

"I'll  tell  you;  it  was.  'This  Train  only 
Stops  at  New  York.'  " 

"I  don't  see  anything  so  queer  about  that," 
said  I. 

"That,"  answered  the  professor,  "is  be- 
cause you  haven't  been  thinking.  Praj', 
what  does  it  mean?" 

"It  means,"  I  responded,  "that  the  train 
stops  at  no  place  but  New  York." 

"I'm  glad  you  answered  quickly,"  he  said, 
"because  if  you  had  thought  over  it  you'd 
have  been  as  uncertain  as  I  am.  The  mean- 
ing you  give  is  possible  only  when  you  say 
it  without  any  emphasis.  Suppose  you  read 
it  thus,  emphasizing  'this'  and  'onlj'.'  'This 
train  only  stops  at  New  York.'  " 

"Why,  that  would  mean,"  I  answered, 
rather  dubiously,  "that  this  train,  and  no 
other,  stops  at  New  York." 

"I  believe  that's  right,"  said  he.  "but  I'm 
pretty  well  confused  myself.  Now  empha- 
size the  word  'stops'  and  what  do  you  have?" 

'■'I'm  not  exactly  sure." 

"I  think — yes,  that's  right!  That  would 
mean  that  it  only  stops — does  nothing  else. 
It  couldn't  take  on  or  let  oflf  passengers;  it 
couldn't  take  on  coal   or  water — it  could  not 


do  anything  but  stop.  In  fact,  it  could  not 
■even  start  again,  which  would  be  a  rather  un- 
pleasant result  of  an  ambiguous  sign.  But 
what  does  it  mean  if  you  emphasize  the 
words  'train'  and  'only?'  " 

"I  don't  see  that  that  means  anything."  I 
answered. 

"Well,  it  does,"  laughed  the  professor.  "It 
means  that  the  train  and  nothing  but  the 
train  stops.  That  is,  the  passengers  and 
their  baggage  go  right  ahead,  without  stop- 
ping in  New  York  at  all — which  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  effect." 

"You  might,"  I  suggested,  ''stop  the  train 
suddenly  by  running  it  into  something  and 
thus  shoot  them  all  ahead." 

"That's  so,"  laughed  the  professor.  "It's 
quite  evident,  I  think,  that  the  sentence  as 
it  stands  it  a  little  indefinite.  Let's  try  to 
improve  it." 

"All  right,"  I  answered,  "try  'Only  this 
train  stops  at  New  York.'  " 

I  thought  I  had  it  then,  but  the  professor 
did  not  agree  with  me. 

"Same  fault,"  he  said.  "In  the  first  place. 
that  is  not  what  the  sign  really  means,  be- 
cause there  are  a  good  many  trains  that  stop 
at  New  York.  But  even  waiving  that,  it's 
faulty.  'Only  this  train,  etc.,'  means  this 
train  and  no  other.  But  emphasizing  'only' 
and  'train'  puts  you  under  the  same  necessity 
of  having  a  collision.    Try  again." 

"This  train  stops  only  at  New  York,"  T 
suggested. 

"That's  better,  by  far,  but  if  I  wanted  tn 
quibble  I  might  find  fault  with  it.  Read  it 
with  the  emphasis  on  'train,'  and  the  passen- 
gers may  stop  elsewhere  while  the  train 
goes  on.  Someone  might  misunderstand 
that  and  then — " 

"He  might  jump  out  of  the  window."  I 
added. 

"So.  But  I  might  save  the  funeral  ex- 
penses by  writing  the  sign  thus:  'This  train 
stops  at  New  York  only.'     And  there  it  is." 

"Oh,"  I  suggested  seriously,  "you  might 
try  'Only  this  only  train  only  stops  only  at 
only  New  York  only.'  " 

"You  see,"  said  the  professor,  looking  at 
me  with  a  grieved  expression,  "there  was 
more  fun  and  instruction  to  be  got  out  of 
that  sign  than  you  thought.  You  only  have 
to  think — that  is,  you  have  only  to  think. 

"I  tell  you,  there's  no  word  in  the  English 
language  so  often  misplaced  as  that  word 
'only.'  The  safest  rule,  I  think,  is  to  put  it 
before  the  word  it  is  intended  to  emphasize. 
But  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  even  that 
will   not   prevent   the    disagreeable    necessity 
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of  throwing  passengers  from  the  windows. 
You  see  hov,'  important  it  is  to  say  what  you 
mean." 


THE  ANT  AND  THE  ELEPHANT. 


In  the  jungle,  jungle,  jingle, 
Where  the  animals  commingle. 
Came  an  Elephant,  whose  single 

Aim   was   dignified   repose; 
Till    an    Ant,    in   accents    painful. 
Hailed   the    Elephant   disdainful, 
"Sir,   excuse  my  comments  plain-ful. 

But   you're  standing   on   my   toes!" 

But  the  tower  of  brute   creation. 
At  this   base   insinuation 
(Undisturbed   his   contemplation) 

Only   blinked  and   flopped   his   ear; 
Quoth  the  Ant,  in  mighty  dudgeon, 
"Ouch!  you  hurt!  lift  up  your  bludgeon 
From  my  foot,  you  hulking  gudgeon — 

Are   you   deaf,    or   don't  you    hear?" 

Said   the   Elephant,   benighted, 
"Tut,  tut,  child!  don't  get  excited — 
By  and  by  I'll  be  dee-lighted 

To   remove  this   groundwork  fat; 
All    these    demonstrations    ant-ic. 
Make   me   positively   frantic." 
Then   he  placed   one   toe   gigantic 

On  the  Ant — and  squashed  him  flat. 

Here's   a  moral    I   would   tender 
Unto    you    small    Retail   spender: 
When  a  Trust  steps  on  your  slender 

Little  tootsie,  don't  you  squeal; 
Better  ofifer  no  resistance 
Or  the  Trust,  at  such  insistence. 
Will   discover  your  existence 

And  remove  you —  with  his  heel. 

— Wallace  Irwin. 


BEACHED  THE  LIMIT. 


The  difficulties  of  invasion  are  multiplying, 
without  doubt.  With  twenty  submarines  in 
place  of  each  coast-defence  ship;  with  a 
"mother  ship"  to  supply  food,  water,  and 
supplies  to  every  five  of  these  "ducklings;" 
and  with  one  fast  surface  craft  for  a  scout, 
what  transport  that  might  slip  by  the  cme 
battleship,  could  hope  to  land  her  soldiers? 

-And  what  invading  warcraft,  slower  than 
the  scout,  could  catch  her,  or  destroy  her, 
except  by  surprise,  which  it  is  a  scout's  busi- 
ness to  prevent?  Transports,  to  be  success- 
ful, will  need  .to  be  faster  than  the  scouts 
that  will  report  them;  and,  since  lliis  is 
physically  impossibV,  invasion  by  sua  will 
come  to  an  end. 

The  battleship,  with  its  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred men  to  perisli  when  disaster  comes,  is 
an  expensive  investment.  Those  who  advu- 
cate  its  continuance  do  not  advocate  its  de- 
velopment. No  one  argues  for  the  building 
of  battleships   twice  as  lonR  and   broad   and 


deep  as  those  that  now  exist,  with  twice  the 
thickness  of  armor  and  weight  of  guns.  Yet, 
if  the  big  battleship  is  not  developd  still  fur- 
ther, it  will  cease  to  exist. 


ST.  VALENTINE. 


St.  Valentine  was  a  bishop  and  martyr  of 
the  church,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Rome 
for  his  faith  during  the  persecution  under 
Claudius  II,  February  14,  270.  St.  Valentine 
is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  admir- 
able character,  noted  for  his  love  and  charity. 
The  custom  of  choosing  valentines  on  his 
day  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  it  was 
an  early  belief  that  birds  began  to  mate  on 
this  day.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine's  day 
young  people  of  both  sexes  used  to  meet 
and  each  of  them  drew  one  by  lot  from  a 
number  of  names  of  the  opposite  sex,  which 
were  put  in  a  common  receptacle.  Each 
gentleman  thus  got  a  lady  for  his  valentine, 
and  became  the  valentine  of  a  lady.  The 
gentlemen  'became  bound  to  the  service  of 
valentines  for  a  year. 


BLACK  SLEEVE  BAND. 


All  have  noticed,  no  doubt,  a  great  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  wearing  a  band  of  black 
crepe  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the  coat.  Without 
doubt  the  people  who  are  wearing  this  band 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  correct  style 
for  one  in  mourning,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  wearing  of  a  band  of  crepe  or  black 
cloth  on  the  left  sleeve  is  an  affectation  bor- 
rowed from  England,  where  it  was  adopted 
for  liveried  servants.  In  civil  life  it  is  a  sign 
of  poverty,  as  it  was  adopted  first  by  men 
who  felt  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  entire 
mourning  outfits.  The  band  is  proper  for 
servants,  penurious  and  poor  people. 


Three  Symbols  of  Japan. — The  three  sym- 
bols of  the  imperial  house  of  Japan  are  the 
mirror,  the  crystal  and  the  sword,  and  they 
are  carried  in  front  of  the  emperor  on  all 
state  occasions.  Each  has  its  significance. 
"T-ook  at  the  mirror  and  reflect  thyself,"  or 
in  other  words,  "Know  thyself,"  is  the  mes- 
sage of  the  mirror.  "Re  pure  and  shine,"  is 
the  crystal's  injunction,  while  the  sword  is  a 
reminder  to   "Be  sharp." 


She — Women  may  gossip  sometimes,  but 
they  have  better  control  of  their  tongues 
llian  men  have. 

He — You  are  right.  Men  have  no  control 
whatever  of  women's  tongues. 
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MOST  EXPRESSIVE  LINES. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  few  more  of  those 
lines  which  our  correspondents  think  most 
expressive. 


From  L.  P.  conies  this: 

"The     freeman     casting     with     inipurchased 
hand 
The    vote    that    shakes    the    turrets    of    the 
land." — Holmes. 


W.  P.  prefers: 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men." — Luke  II. 


The  most  expressive  lines  I  ever  heard  ut- 
tered were  these: 

I  have  no  money! 

I  am  hungry. — C.  !M.   D. 


Referring  to  the  most  "expressive  lines." 
I  heard  one  word  once  that  was  more  ex- 
pressive than  any  two  lines  that  you  have 
published.  I  asked  a  girl  to  marry  me.  She 
did  not  say  "No,"  but  the  more  expressive: 
"Naa!" 


I  don't  know  of  any  two  lines  which  tell  a 
longer  story  than  the  following  from  the 
"Lady  of  the  Lake."— C.  B. 

"Outstripped  my  comrades,  missed  the  deer. 
Lost  my  good  steed  and  wandered  here." 


In  looking  over  your  last  paper  just  at 
hand,  I  note  that  all  your  correspondents 
seem  to  think  that  expressive  lines  must  be 
in  a  measure  of  a  sentimental  nature.  I 
think  that  they  are  wrong  in  that  conclusion. 
I  give  you  the  following  as  what  I  think  are 
the  two  most  expressive  lines.  They  are 
from  Congreve,  and  here  they  are. — F.  W.  B. 

"Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type 
of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude." 


K.   B.   asks:   "Is  not  this   sentence   strenu- 
ously expressive? 

"Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death!" 

— Patrick  Henrv. 


J.  H.  C.  suggests  the  following  as  a  most 
■expressive  line: 

"I've  lived  and  loved." 

— Coleridge. 


W.  B.  Writes :  "Find  two  lines  which  speak 
volumes,  therefore  they  must  be  expressive. 

"For  what  is  worth  in  anything 
But  so  much  money  ,as  'twill  bring." 

—Butler. 


Some  men  acquire  honor  at  a  bound,  and 
others  by  degrees — college  graduates,  for 
instance. 


"Hark,  John!  That  must  be  the  new  ser- 
vant.   I  heard  a  cab  stop  at  the  door." 

"You'd  better  show  her  the  house,  dear, 
•while  I  go  and  tell  the  cabman  to  wait." 


THE  PENCIL,  THE  PEN,  THE  GXTN. 

Zogbaum  draws  with  a  pencil, 

And  I  do  things  with  a  pen; 
But  you  sit  up  in  a  conning-tower 

Bossing  eight  hundred  men. 

Zogbaum  can  handle  his  shadows. 

And  I  can  handle  my  style; 
But  you  can  handle  a  ten-inch  gun 

To  carry  seven  mile. 

Zogbaum  looks  after  his  business. 

And  I  look  after  mine; 
But  you  look  after  ten  thousand  tons 

Sky-hooting  through  the  brine. 

"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given," 
And  that's  why  these  books  are  sent 

To  the  man  that  has  lived  more  stories 
Than  Zogbaum  or  I  could  invent. 

— Rudyard    Kipling. 

The  above  lines  were  sent  to  Admiral 
Evans  by  Kipling  accompanying  a  set  of 
his  works.  They  were  written  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  copy  of  "Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills"  opposite  a  water  color  sketch  by  Zog- 
baum of  Private  Mulvaney.  (See  '  .-v  Sail- 
or's Log"  by  Robley  D.  Evans.) 


"If  I  could  afford  to  live  as  I  would  like 
to  live,  I  really  couldn't  .afford  it,"  was  the 
confusing  statement  of  a  young  man  fault- 
lessly groomed.  He  was  doing  his  best  to 
be  entertaining  to  a  young  lady  companion, 
who  graciously  overlooked  the  unusual 
ability  of  the  young  man  to  talk  in  a  circle. 
The  notable  remark,  however,  reminded  a 
fellow  passenger  of  the  raw  recruit  at  Alder- 
shot,  in  England.  The  new  soldier  was  ex- 
ceedingly dense,  and  when  ht  had  exhausted 
the  attenuated  patience  of  the  drill  sergeant, 
that  worthy  addressed  him  in  evident  exas- 
peration with  the  query,  "What's  your  head 
on  your  shoulders  for,  anyway?"  to  which 
the  reply  was  returned,  "I  don't  know,  un- 
less it  is  to  keep  my  collar  from  slipping  off." 


Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  although  we  eat 
food  of  every  other  conceivable  color,  we  eat 
nothing  blue?  Brown,  red,  green,  yellow, 
white,  pink,  crimson  are  all  included  in  our 
edibles,  but  nothing  blue. 


A  story  is  told  of  a  speech  recent!}-  made 
by  an  Irish  barrister  in  a  court  of  law. 

He  was  for  the  plaintiff,  whose  cow  had 
been  knocked  down  and  killed  by  a  train,  and 
this  was  the  contention : 

"If  the  train  had  been  run  as  it  should 
have  been  ran, .  or  ;f  the  bell  had  been  rung 
as  it  should  have  been  rang,  or  if  the  whistle 
had  been  blown  as  it  should  have  been  blew, 
both    of    which    thev    did    neither,    the    cow 
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would  not  have  been  injured   when   she   was 
killed." 


There  was  a  certain  Jewish  beggar  in  Lon- 
don who  for  a  long  time  had  been  receiving 
$1  a  week — to  put  it  in  American  money — 
from  a  philanthropist.  One  week  the  man 
handed  the  beggar  only  50  cents,  and  the 
beggar  at  once  demanded  why  his  allowance 
had  been  cut  in  two. 

"I  cannot  afford  to  give  you  so  much 
now,"  said  the  philanthropist.  "I  have  just 
be«n  married." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  beggar.  "You  get 
married  on  my  money?" 


Some  people  will  do  nothing  unless  they 
have  Bible  authority  for  it.  Men  will  not 
wipe  dishes,  because  they  claim  it  is  woman's 
work.  Let  them  turn  to  their  Bible;  to  IL 
Kings,  xxi:  13:  "I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it 
upside  down."  Women,  cut  this  out,  and 
show  it  to  the  men  when  they  refuse  to  wipe 
the  dishes. 


An  American  wrofe  to  the  editor  of  a  Lon- 
don paper,  asking  how  he  should  pronounce 
the  name  of  that  famous  diarist,  Pepys.  "Do 
you,"  he  asked,  "call  it  Peppis,  or  Peepies, 
or  Chumley,  or  what?"  The  editor  answered 
the  question  politely,  just  the  same,  saying 
that  Pepys  is  pronounced  Pips. 


"You  mustn't  cough  so  much,  Willie,"  his 
mother  said. 

"I  can't  help  it,  mamma,"  replied  the  little 
boy,  with  the  long  golden  curls.  "Some- 
thing amuses  me  in  my  throat." 


Mrs.  Tellington — -Poor  Mr.  Moonabout  is 
very  absent-minded,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Tellington — Yes;  his  latest  freak  was 
to  lose  his  pocketbook  and  then  look  for  it 
among  the  "Ps"  in  the  dictionary. 


"I  perceive,"  said  a  friend  to  the  amiable 
man,  "that  you  have  had  your  hair  cut." 

"Yes,"  he  smilingly  replied,  and  added: 
"Why  do  barbers  so  often  cut  your  hair  in  a 
manner  directly  opposite  to  the  way  you 
have  requested,  and  then  say  to  you,  com- 
placently, at  the  end  of  the  operation:  'Does 
it  suit  you,  sir?'  You  simply  have  to  answer 
that  it  does.  Tt  is  too  late  for  any  change  to 
be  made.  I  enjoyed  the  rebuke  that  a  patron 
gave  to  a  barber  one  day.  The  barber,  after 
the  hair-cut  was  over,  held  up  a  hand-mirror 
so   that  the  man  could  see  the  back   of  his 


head,  at  the  same  time  saying,  as  a  matter  of 
form:  'Hair-cut  suit  you,  sir?'  'No,'  said  the 
customer.  Tt  is  altogether  too  short.  A 
little   longer,  please.'  " 


"The  strangest  meal  I  ever  ate,"  said  a 
sailor,  "was  dished  up  to  me  in  the  Yellow 
Sea  nine  years  ago.  This  meal  consisted  of 
an  ostrich  tgg  and  a  Japanese  oyster. 

"There  was  nine  of  us  fell  to,  and  the  egg 
and  the  oyster  made  enough  for  all.  The 
egg  was  hard  boiled.  Cookie  had  shelled  it. 
and  it  came  on  looking  fine,  all  white  and 
glistening,  with  a  tart  yellow  sauce  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  We  sliced  it  down  with 
a  knife,  the  same  as  you  would  slice  a  turkey. 
It  wasn't  bad — a  little  eggy,  that's  all. 

"The  Japanese  oyster  was  nearly  two  feet 
long.  Jap  oysters,  is  you  know,  the  biggest 
in  the  world.  It  was  served  raw,  and  when  the 
boatswain  stuck  his  long  carvin'  knife  in  it,  it 
shivered  all  over,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  kind 
of  low  groan  escaped  it.  It  tasted  fine. 
There  was  enough  left  for  a  stew." 


A  well-known  minister  is  telling  an  anec- 
dote about  a  brother  clergyman  who  was  re- 
quired unexpectedly  to  officiate  at  the 
funeral  of  a  man  concerning  whom  he  knew 
nothing.  When  he  arrived  at  the  town 
where  the  deceased  had  lived  he  had  just 
time  to  make  a  few  inquiries  about  his  traits 
and  achievements,  the  results  of  which  he 
noted  on  a  memorandum.  His  eulogy  at  the 
sermon,  as  reported,  was  about  as  follows: 

"Our  dear  brother  whom  we  mourn  today 
was  a  man  of  rare  character  and  ability.  He 
had  the  mental  capacity  of  a  " — referring  to 
his  notes — "Samuel  Johnson;  the  tact  of  a" 
— again  consulting  his  memoranda — "Paunce- 
fote;  the  pertinacity  of  a"— another  reference 
— "Gladstone.  We  can  only  mourn  him  with 
a  profound  and  sorrowful  regret  now  that  he 
has  gone  to  meet  his" — another  reference  to 
the  notes — "God." 


"Sinks  overcame  a  lot  of  obstacles,"  said 
Banks  to  his  wife.  "He  never  went  to  school 
in  his  life,  but  he  is  a  successful  business  man 
and  prominent  enough  to  be  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  St.  Louis  convention." 

"Oh,  I  know!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Banks. 
"He's  one  of  those  uninstructed  delegates 
the  papers  tell  about." 


"I  must  set  up  some  sort  of  scarecrow  to 
keep  the  crows  out  of  my  cornfield."  said 
Farmer  Jones. 

"Why  don't  you  stick  up  a  crowbar?"  was 
the  ironical  remark  nf  the  village  imbecile. 
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PRIZE  WINNERS. 


alytic  diess-player  carried  about  the  field  on 
a  water  bed. 


A  magazine  editor,  seeking  an  increase  of 
circulation,  sent  to  each  of  his  thirty-five 
hundred  subscribers  this  query:  "What  was 
the  most  important  act  of  your  life?  Fifty 
dollars  for  the  best  true  answer."  He  re- 
ceived more  than  one  thousand  replies,  all 
but  one  relating  some  particular  deed  of 
which  the  writ'er  was  proud.  The  exception 
— the  prize  winner — was  brief  and  to  the 
point — "Being  born." 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  scheme 
of  advertising,  our  editor  sent  out  a  second 
query,  offering  another  $50  for  the  best  an- 
swer. "Last  month  you  stated  what  was  the 
most  important  act  of  your  life;  now  tell  us 
what  is  the  most  Important  act  of  your  life." 
The  variety  of  replies  would  have  made  sev- 
eral pages  of  rare  humor,  but  the  winner  sol- 
emnly wrote,  "Breathing." 


EPIGRAMS  OF  ZANGWILL. 


After  all,  politics  is  only  inconsistency  re- 
duced to  a  career. 

Truly  the  Englishman's  mind  is  a  muddle. 
He  pays  churches  to  say  one  thing,  armies  to 
do  the  opposite,  and  board  schools  to  un- 
teach  both  things. 

They  say  that  trade  follows  the  flag,  but  it 
is  the  flag  that  follows  trade.  The  march  of 
empire  is  a  commercial  advance  covered  by 
cannon. 

Oh,  if  some  one  would  only  discover  how 
to  destroy  this  microbe  of  militarism  which 
ravages  the  world! 

What  is  the  House  of  Lords  but  a  monkey 
house!  All  these  brand-new  peers — these 
brewers  and  bankers — aping  the  old  feudal 
lords,  mimicking  their  mediaeval  militarism. 

Patriotism  no  longer  means  love  your 
country.     It  means  hate  your  neighbors. 

Our  admirals  and  generals  don't  yowl 
about  manliness.  Their  joy  is  to  read  books 
and  their  ambition  is  to  write  them.  They 
yearh  for  plays  and  music  apd  pictures  and 
the  blessings  of  civilization.  Do  you  think 
they  enjoy  seeing  their  friends  or  their  men 
with  their  jaws  blown  off  or  their  eyes 
gouged  out? 

London  is  Piccadilly  and  the  Park,  or  it  is 
nothing.  To  live  in  London  one  must  be 
born  rich  or  die  dishonest. 

Death-bed  repentances  should  be  followed 
by  deaths.     Life  tries  them  too  hard. 

Cheers  an  the  certificates  of  eloquence. 

Modem  battles  are  won  by  brain,  not  by 
brawn.     The  future  Napoleon  will  be  a  par- 


JIM  DIDN'T  WORRY. 


Nobody  never  quite  made  out  Jim; 

'Feared   like  they   alters   jest  thougiit   him 
queer, 
And  kinder  cranky  and  laughed  at  him. 

When  Jim  would  tell  'em  he  didn't  keer. 
"Don't   make  no   dif'er'nce,"  Fve  heerd   him 
say, 

An'  most  folks  called  him  a  jolly  brick — 
"It's  a  tough  ol'  world,  an'  '11  have  its  way; 
_  'Taint  worryin'  me — I've  got  no  kick." 

But  I  knowed  better;  he's  come  to  me 

Many's  the  time   heartsick  an'   sore; 
"I'm  tired  of  the  whole  outfit,"  sez  he, 

"They  ain't  no  use  ever  tryin'  no  more;" 
An'  then  in  a  crowd  he'd  peark  up  smart, 

An'  sorter  sneer  at  the   deals  he'd  git; 
"That?      That's    nothin'!      W'y    bless    your 
heart, 

I  ain't  a  worryin'  a  little  bit." 

Jim  was  onlucky,  no  use  to  talk; 

Folks  wondered  sometimes  at  the  way  he 
done. 
But  I  know  w'y  he  used  to  balk 

An'  give  up  suthin'  h'd  just  begun. 
His  back  had  been  broke  by  circumstance. 

An'  allers  onlucky,  he'd  los'  his  grit; 
But  still  he'd  laugh — "I  ain't  had  no  chance. 

But  I  ain't  a  worryin'  a  little  bit." 

So  Jim  went  a-laughin'  right  down  to  death, 

An'  he'd  let  go  o'  life  not  keerin'  a  darn; 
"Pardner,"  sez  he,  kinder  catchin'  his  breath. 

As   I    set  watchin'   with   the   night    on  the 
turn. 
"I  hain't  had  much  of  a  deal  down  here. 

And  I  ain't  askin'  now  for  a  softer  sit; 
I'm  jest  a-lettin'  go,  bend  lower,  d'ye  hear? 

I   ain't   worryin'    now — not — a — little — ^bit." 


Ted — "She  cuts  rather  an  odd  figure." 
Ned — ^"No  wonder!     Her  gown  cost   nine 
dollars     ninety-eight,    her    hat    two    dollars 
forty-nine,  and  her  shoes  one  dollar  seventy- 
four." — Judge. 


She — "What  is  the  use  of  Greek?" 

The     Sophomore — "Why — er— you      know, 

they  use  it  in  the  names  of  the  Greek  letter 

societies." — Puck. 


A  well-known  lecturer,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  serve  as  a  substitute,  felt  some  ner- 
vousness, knowing  he  was  to  fill  the  place  of 
a  more  famous  man.  This  feeling  was  not 
diminished  when  he  heard  himself  thus  an- 
nounced by  a  long-limbed,  keen-eyed  West- 
ern farmer: — 

"This  'ere  is  our  substitute.  I  don't  know 
what  he  can  do.  Time  was  short,  an'  we 
had  to  take  what  we  could  git!" 
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"Have  you  made  any  effort  to  create  en- 
thusiasm among  the  masses?"  "No,"  an- 
swered the  unpopular  man  who  was  running 
for  office.  "The  only  sure  way  I  can  see  to 
create  enthusiasm  is  to  get  defeated." — 
Washington  Star. 


"I  see,"  began  the  nian  on  the  platform, 
"that  the  President  had  been  thinking  of  ten- 
dering his  good  offices  to  Russia."  "He  has, 
■eh?"  spoke  up  the  politician.  "Well,  if  he  is 
elected,  I  hope  he  tenders  me  a  few." — Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 


"I'm  just  sitting  on  a  rainbow  and  hang- 
ing my  feet  over!"  was  the  poetic  strain  in 
which  "Bud"  Robinson,  the  converted  Texas 
cowboy,  strove  last  week  to  reveal  to  the 
imagination  of  a  cold  and  critical  Boston 
auditory  the  prismatic  glories  thrown  by  a 
hallelujah  religion  over  his  own  previously 
dank  and  chilly  spiritual  estate.  His  classic 
Boston  auditory  were,  of  course,  well  up  in 
Greek  mythology,  and  could  easily  see,  in 
the  mind's  eye,  beautiful  Iris  tripping  or  slid- 
ing dovim  the  rainbow  on  a  radiant  mission 
to  mortals;  but  the  idea  of  a  Texas  cowboy 
perched  up  there,  dangling  his  legs  over  and 
smiling  an  iridescent  cowboy  smile  all 
round  the  horizon,  shocked  the  fastidious 
■delicacy   of  their  sensibilities. 


"Pa,  is  retribution  the  worst  thing  a  per- 
son can  have?" 

"No.  It  isn't  half  so  bad  as  the  feeling- 
one  has  after  he  has  confessed,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  he  wouldn't  have  been  found 
■out  if  he  had  kept  quiet." 


A  lady  was  looking  for  her  husband  and 
inquired  anxiously  of  a  housemaid,  "Do  you 
happen  to  know  anything  of  your  master's 
whereabouts?' 

"I'm  not  sure,  ma'am,"  replied  the  careful 
■domestic,  "but  I  think  thev  are  in  the  wash." 


Noozey — "It  seems  rather  strange  that  you 
should  be  so  down  on  your  best  friend,  as 
you  appear  to  be,  simply  because  he  took 
your  part." 

Strutter — "I'm  an  actor,  sir,  and  wanted 
that  part  for  myself." 

Mr.  Ruskin  once  lent  a  volume  of  Plato 
to  one  of  his  neighboring  farmers,  and  when 
the  book  was  returned  asked:  "Well,  how 
did  you  like  Plato?" 

"First-rate,"  said  the  farmer;  "I  sec  he's 
got  some  of  my  ideas." 


The  two  sides  of  a  person's  face  are  never 
alike.  The  eyes  are  out  of  line  in  two  cases 
out  of  five,  an'd  one  eye  is  stronger  than  the 
other  in  seven  persons  out  of  ten.  The  right 
ear  is  also,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  the  left. 
Only  one  person  in  fifteen  has  perfect  eyes, 
the  largest  percentage  of  defects  prevailing 
among  fair-haired  people.  The  smallest  in- 
terval of  sound  can  be  better  distinguished 
with  one  ear  than  with  both.  The  nails  of 
two  fingers  never  grow  with  the  same 
rapidity,  that  of  the  middle  finger  growing 
the  fastest,  while  that  of  the  thumb  grows 
slowest.  In  fifty-four  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
the  left  leg  is  shorter  than  the  right.  The 
bones  of  an  average  human  male  skeleton 
weigh  20  pounds;  those  of  a  woman  are  6 
poimds  lighter. 


Little  Willie  had  been  told  that  he  must 
always  wait  patiently  till  he  was  served  at 
meals,  and  not  cry  across  the  table  or  grab 
for  his  food. 

One  day,  while  dining  at  a  neighbor's  with 
his  mother,  the  little  fellow  was  accidentally 
overlooked. 

He  was  very  patient  for  a  time,  but  at  last 
he  could  bear  the  strain  no  longer  of  seeing 
everybody  feeding  but  himself.  So,  leaning 
quietly  across  to  his  mother,  he  said,  in  a 
loud  whisper: 

"Mother,  do  little  boys  who  starve  to 
death  go  to  Heaven?" 


"This  pay-roll  is  too  big,"  exclaimed  the 
manager  of  the  "Hamlet"  company.  "Cnn't 
we  get  along  with  less  people?" 

"You  might  give  up  the  ghost,"  suggested 
one  of  the  |gravediggers. 

And  the  manager,  wrongly  thinking  the 
suggestion  referred  to  himself,  discharged  the 
humorist  instanter. 


Charles  Sumner  in  most  matters  was  quick 
enough  of  apprehension,  yet  even  he  lacked 
the  sense  of  humor.  It  is  said  that  one  day, 
after  tidings  had  arrived  from  Washington  of 
the  suicide  of  Provost  Paradol,  the  brilliant 
French  Ambassador,  Sumner  was  giving  his 
theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  act,  when 
Lowe!!  asked:  "Did  you  see  the  Ambassador 
often  before  his  death?" 

"Yes,"  was  tlie  reply;  "I  saw  him  every 
day." 

"Did  you  converse  with  him  in  iMigHsli  or 
in   French?" 

"Oh,  I  talked  notliing  but  French." 

"Gentlemen."  said  Lowell,  "we  do  not 
need    to    seek    any    further    reason    for    his 
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death;  this  fully  explains  the  suicide."  The 
explosion  which  followed,  we  are  told,  Sum- 
ner was  never  able  to  understand. 

To  a  friend  who  had  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy for  Sumner  when  taken  ill  he  replied: 
"I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  for  I  have  read 
through  Calvin's  Institutes  in  the  original 
Latin." 


The  German  Emperor  is  said  to  be  twenty- 
fourth  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  British 
Crown. 


The  castle  in  chess  owes  its  shape  and 
name  to  a  misunderstanding  of  its  old  Italian 
name,  "rocco,"  as  if  it  were  "rocca,"  a  castle 
or  fortress.  The  words  rocco,  rook,  and  roc 
(French)  come  from  rohk,  the  old  Persian 
name  of  the  piece,  which  was  in  the  shape  of 
an  elephant.  Curiously  enough,  the  elephant 
carried  a  little  castle  on  his  back,  and  the 
position  of  the  piece  on  the  board  seemed 
suitable   for  a   castle. 


"One  of  Bill  Nye's  old  stories  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  late,"  said  a  man  who 
admired  the  late  humorist,  "and  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  cleverest  bits  of  wit 
circulated  in  connection  with  Nye's  life. 
Nye  owned  a  cow  which  he  wanted  to  sell, 
and  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  which 
read  like  this:  'Owing  to  ill-health,  I  will  sell 
at  my  residence,  in  township  19,  range  18, 
according  to  the  government  survey,  one 
plush  raspberry  coav,  aged  eight  years.  Sbe 
is  of  undoubted  courage  and  gives  milk  fre- 
quently. To  a  man  who  does  not  fear  death 
in  any  form  she  would  be  a  great  boon.  She 
is  very  much  attached  to  her  present  home 
with  a  stay  chain,  but  she  will  be  sold  to  any 
one  who  will  agree  to  treat  her  right.  She  is 
one-fourth  short-horn  and  three-fourths 
hyena.  I  will  also  throw  in  a  double-barrel 
shotgun,  which  goes  with  her.  In  May  she 
usually  goes  away  for  a  week  or  two  and  re- 
turns with  a  tall  red  calf  with  wobbly  legs. 
Her  name  is  Rose.  I  would  rather  sell  her 
to  a  non-resident.'  Did  be  sell  the  cow? 
Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I'm  just  tell- 
ing you  about  tbe  advertisement;  that's  all." 


A  young  bachelor,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
woman's  wiles,  innocently  asked  a  damsel  of 
his  acquaintance  to  render  him  some  slight 
service;  and,  it  being  leap-year,  the  girl 
thought  this  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
availing  herself  of  her  privilege. 

"I  will  willingly  do  as  you  desire."  said 
she,   "en   condition    that  you    give   me   what 


you  have  not,  and  what  you  never  can  have, 
and  yet  what  you  can  easily  give  me." 

"If  that's  all,  of  course  I  will,"  rashly 
promised  the  unsophisticated  youth;  "but 
what  is  it.'" 

"A  husband,"  answered  the  young  person, 
demurely. 

And  now  she  is  receiving  the  congratula- 
tions  of  her  friends. 


EACH  IN"  HIS  OWN  TONGUE. 


A  fire-mist  and  a  planet — 

A   crystal  and  a  cell — 
A  jelly-fish  and  a  saurian. 

And  caves  where  the  cave-men  dwell; 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty. 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod, 
Some   call   it   Evolution 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  haze  on  the  fair  horizon. 

The  infinite,  tender  sky. 
The  ripe,  rich  tint  of  the  cornfields. 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high — 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland. 

The   charm   of   the   goldenrod. 
Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea-beach. 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin. 
Into    our   hearts'    high   yearnings 

Come  welling  and  surging  in — 
Come    from    the    mystic    ocean. 

Whose   rim   no  foot  has  trod — 
Some  of  us  call   it   Longing, 

And  others  call  it  God 

A  picket  frozen   on   duty — 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood — 
Socrates   drinking  the   hemlock. 

And  Jesus   on  the  rood; 
And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless, 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  plod — 
Some  call   it  consecration. 

And  others  call  it   God. 

— William  Herbert   Carruth. 


"In  the  majority  of  cases,"  said  Senator 
Depew,  "a  formal  personal  address  is  simply 
a  string  of  fulsome  compliments  and  profes- 
sions indiscriminately  lavished  upon  any  in- 
dividual in  authority  in  order  to  assure  him 
of  the  particular,  personal  and  exclusive  ven- 
eration in  which  he  is  held  by  those  who 
would  pay  equal  homage  to  anyone  else  if 
he  possessed  equal  power. 

"The  best  reply  I  ever  heard  of  to  such  an 
address  was  made  by  James  I.  when  certain 
of  his  subjects  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
might  reign  over  them  as  long  as  sun.  moon 
and  stars  should  endure'. 

"  'I  suppose,  then,'  observed  the  monarch, 
'you  mean  my  successor  to  reign  by  candle 
light."  " 
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A  storj'  is  told  by  a  London  paper  of  a 
cabman  who  recently  lost  his  voice  when  a 
man  was  brazen  enough  to  pay  him  only  the 
legal  fare,  without  the  customary  tip.  The 
cabby  looked  at  the  coin  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  tried  hard  to  summon  up  words 
capable  of  expressing  a  portion  of  what  he 
felt.  Meanwhile  the  man  had  disappeared, 
and  when  the  cabby  discovered  this  his  lan- 
guage completely  failed  him.  Finally  a 
neighboring  cabm.an  came  to  liis  relief: 
"Lave  him  to  God,  Mike,"  he  said:  "lave 
him   to   God." 


time,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  play  the 
piano,  he  would  be  paid  $50,000  by  the  under- 
writers. 


Methuen,  Mass.,  is  being  made  so  rich  by 
the  gifts  of  one  of  its  townsmen  that 
the  citizens  are  finding  it  difficult  to  pay 
their  tax  bills.  This  queer  state  of  afifairs 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  gifts  of  Ed- 
ward F.  Searles.  Mr.  Searles  is  Methuen's 
richest  man,  and,  being  childless 'and  with- 
out heirs,  he  has  intimated  on  several  occa- 
sions that  he  will  leave  liis  entire  estate, 
amounting  to  many  millions,  to  the  town.  In 
the  meantime,  merely  as  a  foretaste  of  his 
bounty,  he  has  given  the  town,  which  has 
only  eighty-five  pupils  in  its  schools,  a  $1,- 
000,000  high  school  building  and  a  library 
building  costing  $500,000.  These  buildings, 
of  course,  must  be  maintained,  and  it  is  said 
they  burn  more  coal,  for  one  item,  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  town  combined.  As  one  citi- 
zen rather  ruefully  expresses  it,  when  the 
town  receives  all  Mr.  Searles's  fortune  "we 
shall  be  so  rich  that  we  shall  be  poverty 
stricken  to  keep  up  appearances." 


Fashions  in  walking-sticks  change  just  as 
fashions  in  ladies'  dress.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  fashionable  stick  was  per- 
fectly straight,  without  crook  or  bend  at  the 
top.  Then  came  the  crook-handled  stick,  the 
most  popular  form  of  which  was  the  clierry- 
wood.  More  recently — and  the  fashion  still 
prevails — came  the  thin  cane  havins'  its 
handle  at  right  angles. 

Now  we  are  promised  what  is  quite  a 
novelty — sticks  wliich  are  square  instead  of 
round.  The  angles  are  rounded  olT  just 
enough  to  jirevent  sharpness.  The  idea 
started  in  Paris,  whence,  like  fashions  in 
dress,  come   also  fashions  in  sticks. 


Paderewski,  the  famous  pianist,  whose 
fingers  are,  of  courpe,  precious  tn  liim,  in- 
sures both  his  hands  regularly  front  ye:\r  to 
year.  He  pays  about  $.5,000  anmially  in  this 
way,  with  the  result  tliat  if  anything  went 
wrong  with  one  of  his  jjrecious  hands  at  any 


FROM  THE  PROPHETS. 


What  kind  of  a  year  is  1905  going  to  be? 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  peep  into 
the  future,  and  know  just  one  or  two  of  the 
things  that  are  going  to  happen,  and  this 
glimpse  three  well-known  "prophets"  have 
again  attempted  to  give  us  in  their  respec- 
tive almanacs — Old  Moore,  Raphael,  and 
Zadkiel. 

We  make  a  few  extracts  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  check  off  the  prophets. 

In  January,  in  the  United  States,  I  see 
fortold  a  terrible  disaster  in  some  way 
through  fire  or  flame,  very  near  a  harbor 
and  towering  monument. — Old  Moore. 

In  January  I  also  see  a  lurking  assassin 
waiting  in  the  lobby  of  a  public  building  for 
his  unsuspecting  victim.  Guardian  angels, 
preserve  him! — Old  Moore.  This  is  in  Eng- 
land. 

Japan  and  China,  as  well  as  the  immense 
Russian  Empire,  will,  in  January,  be  under 
the  ban  of  the  mischief-making  powers. — 
Raphael.     Even  so. 

Traveling  by  rail  will  be  attended  by  risk 
in  February,  for  many  serious  accidents  will 
occur.  Deaths  by  fire  and  drowning  will  be 
numerous.  Schools  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment will  suffer. — Raphael. 

In  March  a  large  fire  will  occur  in  the  City 
of  London. — Old  Moore. 

The  young  King  of  Spain  finds  his  sov- 
ereignty burdensome  in  March. — Zadkiel. 

The  health  of  King  Edward  VII  will  suf- 
fer in  March.  Towards  the  close  of  tlie 
month  heavy  calamities  will  occur  at  sea,  and 
murders  on  latid.  It  will  be  a  period  of 
much   crime. — Raphael. 


I  made  an  idol  of  the  night 
.\nd  watched  her  coming  with   delight. 
So  pure  and  fair,  adown  the  brake, 
When,  like  all  idols  that  we  make. 
Night  fell! 

I  ni;ide  my  suit  unto  the  day, 
.^nd  swore  I'd  be  her  liege  alway; 
But,  nh,  in  vain  my  lips  did  woo! 
Just  then,  by  all  the  gospels  true. 
The  day  declined! 


When  "Mark  Twain"  was  a  young  and 
struggling  newspaper-writer,  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  saw  him  one  day  with  a  cigar- 
box  under  his  arm,  looking  in  a  shop-win- 
dow. 

"Mr.  Clemens,"  ^hc  said,  "I  alw.iys  see  you 
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with    a    cigar-box    under   your    arm.     I    am 
afraid  you  are  smoking  too  much." 

"It   isn't   that,"    said   the   humorist.     "I'm 
moving   again!" 


ANSWERS. 


We  don't  like  to  be  altogether  as  other 
men  are,  nor  do  we  like  to  conduct  this  col- 
umn as  other  journals  do.  It  is  quite  the 
common  thing  to  narrow  down  the  questions 
to  be  answered  to  those  which  may  not  be 
found  in  ordinary  books  of  reference.  The 
average  man  does  not  possess  "ordinary 
books  of  reference,"  more's  the  pity,  and  the 
good  things  which  these  great  storehouses 
contain  of  facts  not  generally  known  are  lost 
to  him  if  they  are  not  taken  out  for  him. 
The  Chief  Scrapper  has  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred scrap  books  fully  indexed  which  he  has 
been  for  years  making  up.  He  has  a  library 
of  reference  books  which  few  private  collec- 
tions can  excel  and  he  has  access  to  two  of 
the  largest  libraries  in  the  country.  With 
these  resources  he  has  been  able  to  answer 
many  questions  which  have  stumped  those 
not  so  well  equipped  for  the  work.  We  are 
not  always  able  to  answer  queries  at  once. 
Very  often,  we  have  to  submit  them  to  those 
who  are  better  able  to  answer  than  we  are, 
and  in  such  cases  delaj'  is  unavoidable.  We 
cannot  always  publish  tbe  queries  in  full,  and 
we  •economize  space  by  omitting  the  initials 
of  the  questioner.  The  initials  mean  nothing 
to  the  average  reader  and  the  querist  can 
recognize  his  question  without  them.  We 
have  a  v-ery  large  number  of  questions  wait- 
ing answers  and  we  hope  lo  be  able  to  pub- 
lish them  before  very  long. 


Q — When  I  hit  my  elbow  they  tell  me  I 
have  knocked  my  "funny"  bone.  Tliere  is 
nothing  funny  about  it.  Why  do  we  call  it 
a  "funny"  bone?  A — A  pun  on  the  word 
humerus.  The  bone  at  the  end  of  the  os 
humeri,  or  bone  which  runs  from  the 
.•shoulder  to  the  elbow. 


Q — Why  do  we  say  a  "private"  soldier?  A 
— The  origin  of  the  term  must  be  traced 
back  to  the  much  earlier  use  of  the  word  as 
cipphed  to  civilians — one  not  invested  with 
public  office  or  employment — so  that,  the 
epithet  being  applied  to  any  civilian  not 
holding  office,  it  cam'e  to  signify  soldiers 
not  holding  rank. 


you  come  to  Boston  by  train,  you  arrive 
"in"  Boston;  if  you  come  by  steamer,  you 
an-ive  "at"  Boston.  Before  the  names  of 
large  and  important  cities,  "in"  is  to  be  used 
whenever  you  mean  within  the  bounds  of  the 
city;  "at"  denotes  mere  contact.  For  ex- 
ample, "Our  steamer  arrived  at  Hong-Kong 
on  the  fifth  of  October;"  "We  stayed  in 
Pekin  three  weeks." 


Q— What  is  meant  by  the  term  "Tetra- 
gram?"  A — The  four  letters,  meaning  the 
four  which  compose  the  name  of  the  Deity. 
The  ancient  Jews  never  pronounced  the 
word  Jehovah,  composed  of  the  four  sacred 
letters,  I  H  V  H.  Pythagoras  called  Deity 
a  Tetrad  or  Tetractys,  meaning  the  "four 
sacred  letters."  The  Geek  Zeus,  Latin  Jove 
and  Deus,  Persian  Gorn,  Assyrian  Adad, 
Arabian  Alia,  Egyptian  Amon.  as  well  as  the 
German  Gott,  Dutch  Godt,  Danish  Godh, 
Spanish  Dios,  Italian  Idio,  French  Dieu,  and 
a  host  of  other  words  significant  of  Deity 
are   tetragrams. 


Q — What  is  the  religion  of  Japan?  A — 
There  is  no  state  religion  and  no  state  sup- 
port for  religion.  By  the  Japanese  consti- 
tution absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief 
and  practice  is  provided  so  long  as  it  is  not 
prejudicial  to  peace  and  order.  The  chief 
forms  of  religion  in  Japan  are  Shintoism, 
with  12  sects;  Buddhism,  with  12  sects  and 
32  creeds.  There  are  also  many  Roman  and 
Greek  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 


Q — Assuming  the  President's  wife  to  be 
the  "first  lady  of  the  land,"  who  is  the  sec- 
ond lady?  A — This  is  a  disputed  point  on 
which  equally  accomplished  persons  diflfer. 
In  the  book,  "Etiquette  of  Social  Life  in 
Washington,"  Mrs.  Madeline  Vinton  Dahl- 
gren  says:  "The  second  place  is  claimed  for 
both  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  so  many  good  reasons  may  be 
given  on  either  side  that  until  a  social  Con- 
gress can  be  convened  to  decide  this  and 
some  other  controverted  points,  there  can  be 
no  decision  attained."  Their  wives  should  be 
respectively  the  second  and  third  lady. 


Q — Should  we  say  "Arrive  in  Boston?"  or 
should    it    be    "Arrive    at    Boston?"      A — If 


Q — Are  there  more  people  dead  than  liv- 
ing? A — Certainly.  The  population  of  the 
earth  today  is  estimated,  in  round  figures,  at 
1,500,000,000.  In  view  that  the  earth  has 
been  the  abode  of  man  for  many  thousands 
of  years,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  have 
died  more  than  are  in  existence  at  a  given 
moment. 
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Q — How  do  you  pronounce  the  Japanese 
word  "jiu  jitsu,"  so  commonly  seen  m  print? 
A — As  if  spelled  "jew-jits." 


Q — We  often  hear  such  expressions  as:  "I 
lov«  her  with  all  my  heart;"  "My  heart  tells 
me;"  "Don't  take  it  to  heart."  Is  there  any 
reason  for  referring  to  the  heart  as  a  reason- 
ing organ?  A — ^None  whatever.  The  refer- 
ring to  the  heart  as  to  the  seat  of  all  or 
some  of  the  mental  faculties,  such  as  emo- 
tions, afifections,  especially  moral  capacity 
and  disposition,  arises  from  an  ancient 
and  erroneous  belief  that  the  passions  had 
their  seat  in  the  heart  because  this  organ 
was  manifestly  affected  by  them. 


Q — Kindly  name  the  States  that  have 
woman  suffrage  and  women  in  public  office. 
A — There  are  four  States  which  give  to 
women  the  suffrage  in  equal  terms  with  men 
— Wyoming  since  1869,  in  Colorado  since 
1893,  in  Utah  since  1895,  and  in  Idaho  since 
1896.  In  Kansas  women  have  had  school 
suffrage  smce  1861,  and  municipal  suffrage 
since  1887.  Eighteen  other  States  give 
women  school  suffrage;  two  permit  women 
to  vote  on  the  issue  of  municipal  bonds,  and 
Louisiana,  since  1898,  has  given  to  women 
taxpayers  a  vote  upon  all  questions  of  public 
expenditure.  In  the  States  that  have  full 
suffrage  many  women  are  elected  to  minor 
offices. 


Q — Who  is  the  author  of  the  saying:  "God 
deliver  me  from  my  friends;  I  can  take  care 
of  my  enemies?"  A — The  correct  quotation 
is,  "Defend  me  from  my  friends;  I  can  de- 
fend myself  from  my  enemies,"  and  it  is  as- 
signed to  the  Marechal  de  Villars  on  his  tak- 
ing leave  of  Louis  XIV. 


Q — How  would  you  define  classical  music? 
A — Classical  music  is  a  term  applied  only  to 
such  compositions  as  conform  to  musical 
standards  of  the  highest  authority  and  excel- 
lence; the  works  of  recognized  masters.  Such 
are  the  productions  of  Handel,  Haydn. 
Beethoven,  Mozart.  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Wagner  and  a  legion  of  other  princes  of 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 


Q — Why  do  they  call  the  rnpc  attached  to 
the  lower  corner  of  a  sail,  or  to  the  boom,  a 
"sheet?"  Can  a  rope  be  a  flat  expanse?  A 
— The  term  is  simply  a  bit  of  nautical  slang. 
The  rope,  in  old  times,  was  called  "the  sheet 
rope,"  but  the  sailors  shortened  it  to  "sheet," 
and  the  term  has  now  become  so  common 
that  the  dictionaries  recognize  it.     We  often 


come  up  against  a  dish  made  of  cheese  which 
we  call  a  rabbit,  but  no  one  thinks  of  it  as 
the  little  long-eared  animal.  Don't  try  to 
get  behind  slang  etymologically. 


Q— Could  a  woman,  if  nominated  and 
elected,  serve  as  President  of  the  United 
States?  A— The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  Article  II,  Section  I,  uses  the  pro- 
noun "he"  in  referring  to  the  President,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  this  would  prevent  a 
woman  from  serving  if  she  were  elected.  The 
question  came  up  when  first  women  were 
elected  on  the  School  Committee  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
"he"  used  in  the  Constitution  embraced  both 
sexes,  and  it  has  also  been  decided  that 
"mankind"  is  synonymous  with  "human- 
kind." 


Q — How  should  a  married  woman  sign  her 
name?  Should  it  be  Mrs.  Henry  Wilson  or 
Mary  Wilson?  A — Mrs.  Henry  Wilson 
should  sign  her  own  name — Mary  Wilson; 
but,  when  writing  to  a  stranger,  she  should 
put  "Mrs.  Henry  Wilson"  below  her  signa- 
ture, either  directly  below  and  within  marks 
of  parenthesis,  or  below  and  to  the  left  with- 
out any  marks  of  parenthesis. 


Q^Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that 
poor  people  in  olden  times  used  to  get  sat- 
isfaction to  the  palate  in  pointing  viands  at 
the  salt,  which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  "To 
dine  on  potatoes  and  point?"  A — There 
seems  to  be  very  good  authority  for  the 
statement.  When  salt  was  very  dear,  and  the 
cellar  was  empty,  parents  used  to  tell  their 
children  to  point  their  potato  to  the  salt  cel- 
lar, and  then  eat  the  vegetable.  This  was 
potato  and  point.  In  the  tale  of  "Ralph 
Richards  the  Miser,"  we  are  told  that  he- 
gave  his  boy  dry  bread,  and  whipped  him  for 
pointing  it  towards  the  cupboard  where  a 
bit  of  cheese  was  kept  in  a  bottle.  Imagina- 
tion will  do  more  than  season  a  potato.  Do 
you  remember  that  Col.  Sellers  put  a  candle 
in  his  stove  and  warmed  himself  by  ihe 
gleam  ? 


Q — Who  was  the  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College?  Of  Yale  College? 
A — I.  Harvard  College,  now  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  oldest  institution  of  Icarninii  in 
the  United  States,  was  founded  by  act  of  tht 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granting 
,£400  toward  a  school  or  college,  Oct.  28, 
16.30.  The  college  was  named  afler  John 
Harvard,  a  graduate  from  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege.   Cambridge,    England,    who   bequeathed 
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liis  library  and  half  of  his  estate,  about  £700, 
for  a  college,  at  his  death  at  Charleston, 
Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1638.  Cambridge,  then 
Newtown,  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
college  March  13,  1639.  The  first  head  was 
Nathaniel  Eaten,  who  was  soon  deposed  for 
ill-treating  and  starving  the  students  and 
beating  his  assistant,  a  Mr.  Briscoe.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Dunster.  the  first 
president  of  the  college,  who  held  the  office 
from  1640  to  October,  1654,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  on  the  charge  of  dis- 
obeying the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism  in 
the  Cambridge  Church.  The  school  had  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  under  him.  Charles 
W.   Elliot  has  been  president  since  i86c). 

2.  The  charter  for  Yale  College  was 
granted  by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
Oct.  9,  1701.  It  was  to  be  located  at  New 
Haven,  but  was  started  at  Saybrook  in  1701 
and  removed  to  New  Haven  Oct.  30,  I7I7. 
despite  opposition  of  a  minority  of  trustees 
who  wanted  to  locate  it  at  Wethersfield.  It 
was  named  after  Elihu  Yale,  of  London, 
England,  Sept.  12,  1718.  He  was  born  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  5.  1648,  was  sent 
to  England  to  complete  his  education  when 
ten  years  old.  At  thirty  he  removed  to 
India,  where  he  remained  twenty  years,  mar- 
ried, acquired  a  fortune,  and  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  the  East  India  Company,  and  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society.  His  donations  to 
Yale  College  aggregated  about  $2,000,  He 
intended  to  give  $2,500  more,  but  died  be- 
fore doing  so.  His  death  occurred  in  Eng- 
land July  8,  1721.  The  first  president  of  Yale 
was  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  1701-1707. 


Q — What  is  the  language  of  Diplomacy  at 
the  present  time?  It  used  to  be  French.  Is 
it  now?  In  what  language  were  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Hague  conducted?  A^Dur- 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  the  language  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  the  world-language,  in 
which  all  international  conferences  were 
held,  was  Latin.  This  was  the  case  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  growing  importance  of  France  in  Euro- 
pean politics  led  to  the  substitution  of  the 
French  language  for  the  Latin.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  French  was  the  polite  language 
of  the  world,  the  tongue  with  which  every 
educated  person,  at  least  in  Europe,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  conversant.  Even  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  French  is  the  language  of  the  Euro- 
pean tourist,  considered  as  essential  a  con- 
venience in  his  wanderings  as  his  passport  or 
his  railway  ticket.     For  these  reasons,  there- 


fore, the  political  importance  of  France  and 
the  polished  quality  of  the  French  language 
led  to  the  general  adoption  of  that  tongue  in 
international  councils.  Now.  however,  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front,  the  French  tongue  is  los- 
ing its  hold,  and  the  growing  importance  of 
the  United  States  in  international  politics  is 
the  most  potent  force  in  bringing  about  this 
change.  In  any  conference  in  which  the 
United  States  and  England  hold  prominent 
part  the  English  language  is  the  one  most 
used  and  the  French  language  is  but  secon- 
dary. In  the  drawing  up  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  two  drafts 
were  made,  one  in  English  and  one  in 
Spanish,  and  the  discussions  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  held  partly  through  the  medium 
of  an  interpreter.  The  proceedings  of  the 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  however, 
were  mainly  conducted  in  French,  and  its 
acts  were  drawn  up  and  its  minutes  recorded 
in  that  language. 


THE  NINKTTM  LAND. 


A  thingamajig  met  a  thingamaree 
One  day  in  the  land  where  the  ninkums  be; 
And  the  thingamajig,  with  a  swaggering  air. 
Gave  the  thingamaree  a  well-bred  stare;     " 
And  the  ninkums  all  gathered  around  to  see 
The  thingamajig  meet  the  thingamaree. 

"Your  hands  are  horny,  your  clothes  are  old 
And  tattered  and  torn,  and  I'm  even  told 
That  you  vi^ork  for  hire!  that  I  can't  forgive! 
On  my  coupons  and  bonds  and  rents  I  live. 
You  fellow,  how  dare  you  look  at  me?" 
Said  the  thingamajig  to  the  thingamaree. 

Then  the  'ree  got  down  on  his  marrow  bones. 
And  he  abjectly  kissed  the  dusty  stones 
Where  the  'jig  had  stood,  like  a  slavish  thing. 
Who  bows  in  awe  of  a  tyrant  king; 
And  the  ninkums  all  laughed  and  jeered  to 

see 
The  craven  looks  of  the  thingamaree. 

"We  all  must  work  for  our  daily  bread; 
Those  who  will  not  work  may  not  eat,"  they 

said; 
"And  whether  a  man,  from  pride  or  shame. 
Would  shirk  his  duties,  we  equal  blame; 
And  no  greater  difference  can  we  see 
'Twixt  a  thingamajig  and  a  thingamaree 
Than  'twixt  tweedletedum  and  tweedletedee." 

'Twas  a  long  time  ago,  in  a  distant  land. 
Where  ninkums  lived,  you  will  understand. 
We  manage  things  better  here,  and  today 
Those   who   work   the   least   get  the   biggest 

pay; 
And  the  ninkums   are  those   who  the  work 

must  do. 
Who   must   toil    and   slave,    and   go   hungry, 

too; 
And  we  neither  wonder  nor  laugh  to  see 
A  thingamajig   or   a  thingamaree. 


I  go 
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Q — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Phil- 
istine as  used  by  Matthew  Arnold  and  other 
writers?    A — This  question  we  sent  to  a  cler- 
ical friend  of  ours  whom  v/e  know  to  be  a 
regular  reader  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  "Philis- 
tine"  magazine.     We  give  his   answer  as  it 
came  to  us.     "Matthew  Arnold  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  word  Philistinism  into  mod- 
ern literature,  using  it  to   describe,   not  in- 
aptly, the  sordid,  and  at  the  same  time,  big- 
oted spirit  of  modern  civilization.     Why  the 
name  Philistine  was  chosen  for  those  imbued 
with  this  spirit  rather  than  that  of  any  other 
tribe  of  heathens,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  hav- 
ing been  chosen  it  seemed  so  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate that  it  soon  found  a  place  among 
literary  phrases.    The  Philistines  of  old  were 
rich  and  powerful  and   excessively  proud  of 
their  wealth,   characteristics   whoch  are  also 
distinctive  of  the  modern  Philistines.     They 
were  sworn  foes  of  the  chosen  people  even 
as   the   Philistines    of  today  are   inimical  to 
the  advocates    of  culture,   or   of  any   gospel 
outside  of  mere  materialism;   and   the  latter 
cling  to  their  pet   dogmas  of  belief  as   the 
Philistines  of  old  did  to  their  gods  of  wood, 
never  daring  to  set  out  on  a  campaign  with- 
out taking  their  deities  with  them  for  pro- 
tection.    The  modern  Philistines  are,  first  of 
all,   devoted  to    money-getting.     They   have 
no  ideas  beyond  this  sordid  aim,  no  hope,  no 
enthusiasm,  nor  desire  which  is  not  included 
in  the  greed  of   gain.     The  worship  of  'the 
good,   the   true,    and  the   beautiful'    is   their 
especial    scorn,    and    words    cannot    describe 
the  contempt  with  which  they  regard  those 
who  follow  'art  for  art's  sake,'  or  who  find 
in  virtue  or  labor  its  own  reward.    Their  one 
touchstone    of   worth   for    everything    under 
the  shining  sun  is,  'Will  it  pay?'     If  it   will 
not,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
it.     The    true    Philistine    is    always    'on    the 
make.'     He  is  also  superstitious  and  narrow- 
minded.     He   has   a   set   of   dogmas,   beliefs, 
fancies- — it  makes  no  difference  what  he  calls 
them,  or  whether  they  are  rigidly  orthodox 
or  grossly  heretical — and  by  these,  the  little 
two-foot  rule  of  his  individual  opinion,  he  in- 
sists  upon   measuring   everything   in   heaven 
and    earth.     What   he    does   not   approve    is 
worthless,    what   he    does   not    know   is    not 
worth  the  knowing.     As  the  Philistine,  thus 
defined,  represents  a  large  share  of  the  hu- 
man race  in  this  generation,  we  may  suppose 
that  he  has  his  uses  somewhere,  even  if  cul- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  have  no  need  of  him— 
nor  he  of  them." 


Meadows  Massacre?  A — The  Mountain 
Meadows  massacre  occurred  in  September, 
1857.  Thirty  families  of  immigrants,  known 
as  the  Arkansas  company,  were  passing 
through  Utah  on  their  way  to  California, 
when  the  Mormon  hierarchy  decided  to  anni- 
hilate them.  Mormons  and  Indians  under 
the  leadership  of  John  D.  Lee  attacked  the 
immigrants  near  Mountain  Meadows,  but 
were  repulsed.  Then  Lee,  sending  in  a  flag 
of  truce,  persuaded  the  immigrants  to  sur- 
render on  condition  that  the  Mormons 
should  protect  them  and  guide  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  They  were  instructed  to  put 
their  rifles  in  their  wagons  so  as  not  to  pro- 
voke the  Indians,  and  proceeded  on  their 
way  under  Mormon  guides.  The  guides  led 
them  into  an  ambush  at  Mountain  Meadows, 
where  all  except  a  few  children  were  killed. 
Later  the  military  found  the  bones  of  the 
immigrants  and  instituted  a  search  for  the 
murderers.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1877, 
John  D.  Lee,  a  Bishop  of  the  Mormon 
church,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  Ar- 
kansans,  was  convicted,  and  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  He  confessed  to  the  leadership 
of  the  attacking  party  and  implicated  other 
Mormons  in  the  conspiracy  that  led  to  the 
massacre.  He  was  taken  to  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  March  23,  1877.  and  shot. 


Q — What    is    the    story    of   the    Mountain 


Q — What  is  the  national  flower  of  the 
United  States?  What  flowers  have  been 
adopted  by  the  states  and  by  other  coun- 
tries? A — We  have  no  national  flower.  Our 
broad  expanse  of  territory  gives  us  so  many 
flowers  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  on  a  special  one  to  dignify  as  a  na- 
tional flower.  The  States  have  adopted 
flowers  as  follows: 

Alabama  Golden  Rod 

Arizona    Cadus 

Arkansas   .\ster 

California California  Poppy 

Colorado Columbine,  Blue  and  Wliite 

Delaware   Peach   Blossom 

Georgia  Cherokee  Rose 

Idaho    Syringia 

Iowa  Wild  Rose 

Kansas    Sunflower 

Maine  Pine  Cone  and  Tassel 

Michigan    Apple  Blossom 

Minnesota   Moccasin  Flower 

Missouri  Golden  Rod 

Montana  Bitter  Root 

Nebraska  Golden  Rod 

New  Hampshire  Oak  Leaf  and  .'\corn 

New  Jersey.  State  tree  Sugar  IVTaple 

New  York.   Rose:  State  tree  Maple 
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North  Dakota   Golden  Rod 

Oklahoma  Territory  Mistletoe 

Oregon  Oregon  Grape 

Rhode  Island,  Violet;  State  tree  ....  Maple 

Utah    Osage   Lily 

Vermont   Red   Clover 

Washington   Rhododendron 

Other  countries  have  decorated  themselves 
as  follows: 

Canada Sugar  Maple 

China   Narcissus 

England   Rose 

France   Flower-de-luce 

Germany  Cornflower 

The  Guelphs  Red  Lily 

Holland  Orange  and  Tulip 

Japan   Chrysanthemum 

Prussia    Linden 

Saxony  Mignonette 

Scotland   Thistle 

Spain   Pomegranate 

Some  of  the  Italian  States  have  the  white 
lily.  Nova  Scotia  has  the  English  rose. 
Scottish  thistfe  and  Irish  shamrock  with  the 
trailing  arbutus  for  her  distinctive  emblem. 


G.  B.  C. — I  found  the  name  of  the  giver  of 
the  Foolish  Dictionary  in  the  acrostic  wTiich 
you  constructed.  (Page  166.)  Send  the 
prize  in  Sterling  Silver. 


A.  S.  F.  writes:  "You  give  credit  for  the 
twenty-four  hour  system  to  the  Italians. 
They  have  always  used  the  twenty-four-hour 
time  on  the  Intercolonial  railroad  in  the 
Maritime  Provmces.  Here  is  an  extract 
f:om  their  time-table.  "On  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  the  twenty- four  hour  system  of  no- 
tation is  used  in  which  the  hours  are  num- 
bered from  one  to  twenty-four,  beginning  at 
I  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  afternoon  and 
evening  hours  run  from  13  to  24.  and  those 
not  familiar  with  the  system  may  readily 
reckon  by  adding  or  subtracting  12.  Thus  to 
convert  ordinary  p.  m.  time  into  railway 
time,  12  is  added;  and  5  in  the  afternoon  for 
instance,  would  be  found  to  be  17  o'clock. 
To  "reduce  the  time-table  figures  to  ordinary 
p.  m.  time,  subtract  12.  and  thus  19-35  would 
be  found  to  mean  35  minutes  past  7  in  the 
evening.  The  advantages  of  this  system  is 
that  it  prevents  mistakes  from  the  confusion 
of  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  in  reading  time-tables  and 
in  the  operating  of  the  railway  generally. 


One  time  Truth  set  out  to  catch  a  lie. 
For  many  miles    and   for   many   years    she 
pursued  it. 
At  last  she   overtook  it. 


The  Lie  was  firmly  established  on  a  tomb- 
stone. 

There  being  a  heavy  penalty  for  defacing 
an  epitaph,  Truth  was  forced  to  abandon  her 
eflforts. 


FEBRTJAKY  14,  1905. 


Mr.  Brown  leaned  back  in  his  office  chair, 
His  restaurant  dinner  had  been  quite  fair. 
And  now  his  paper  he  leisurely  read. 
Smoothing  the  while  his  half-bald  head. 
He  glances  at  times  at  his  force  of  clerks. 
To  notice  if  any  his  duty  shirks. 
For  business  is  good.     So  he  sits  and  smokes 
And  rests  for  a  while  as  he  reads  the  jokes. 
Each  man  is  obedient  to  his  call. 
For  there  in  that  office  he's  lord  of  all. 
His  slightest  suggestions  are  all  obeyed 
By  the  clerks,  and  the  salesmen,  and  by  the 

maid 
Who  sat  by  the  window  from  early  t'  late. 
To  typewrite  the  letters  which  he  would  dic- 
tate. 

St.  Valentine's  poems  had  come  again. 
He  reads  some,  and  muses.    Alas!  in  vain 
Were  those  he  had  sent.     Now  he's  getting 

old 
To  be  a  success  as  a  lover  bold. 
And    sadly   he    thinks    of    what    might    have 

been 
If  when  he  was  younger  he'd  had  the  "tin." 

At  the  top  of  the  page  young  Cupid  stands. 
With  his  bow  held  fast  in  his  chubby  hands ; 
An  arrow  is  sunk  in  a  bleeding  heart. 
Sped  straight  to  its  goal  by  the  cherub's  art. 

"I'd  like  to  hire  that  half-clothed  child. 
With  his  bow  and  arrows  and  antics  wild. 
By  jove!  the  youngster  should  be  well  paid 
If  he'd  bring  me  the  heart  of  a  certain  maid. 
I  wonder,  if  out  by  my  great  brass  sign 
I  should  tack  up  'Wanted — Sir  Valentine.' 
I  could  get  him  to  come  for  a  single  day? — 
But  no  doubt  he  is  busy  now  far  away." 

While  thus  he  was  musing  the  clock   struck 

one, 
It  brought  to  his  mind  a  long  letter  begun. 
"Here,    Harry,"    he    called   to    a    tall    young 

man, 
"Just  answer  this  letter — I  guess  you  can. 
"Miss  Emma  will  write  it  in  proper  style." 
The  young  girl  looked  up  with  an  answering 

smile. 
And  a  few  moments  later  the  old  man  saw 
That  he  needed  no  sign  on  the  office  door, 
For  Cupid  had  come  and  was  hard  at  work 
On  the  heart  of  the  maiden  and  that  young 

clerk. 


A  dead  letter  law  is  the  opposite  of  an  ani- 
mated statute. 


Money    talks,     but    it's    not    doing    much 
cheering  just  now. 


It  takes  an  old  maid  to  tell  how  to  raise  a 
child,  and  a  bachelor  how  to  manage  a  wife. 


1^2 
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EN  VOYAGE. 


Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 
Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

My  little  craft  sails  not  alone; 

A  thousand  fleets  from  every  zone 

Are  out  upon  a  thousand  seas; 

And  what  for  me  were  favoring  breeze 

Might  dash  another  with  the  shock 

Of  doom,    upon   some  hidden   rock. 

And  so  I  do  not  dare  to  pray 

For  winds  to  waft  me  on  my  way, 

But  leave  it  to  a  Higher  Will 

To  stay  or  speed  me;  trusting  still 

That  all  is  well,  and  sure  that  he 

Who  launched  my  bark  will  sail  with  me 

ThrouQ-h  storm  and  calm,  and  will  not  fail, 

Whatever  breezes  may  prevail, 

To  land  me,  every  peril  past, 

Within  his  sheltering  haven  at  last. 

Then,  whatsoever  wind  doth  blow, 
My  heart  is  glad   to   have  it   so; 
And  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

— Caroline  A.   Mason. 


The   price    of   popularity   has    made    bank- 
ruf)t  many  a  man's  nature. 


RAIN  AFTER  BATTLES. 


Napoleon  was,  in  modern  times,  the  first 
man  reported  to  have  noticed  that  heavy  ar- 
tillery firing  was  frequently  followed  by  rain, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  its  regular  occur- 
rence in  ordering  the  manoeuvres  of  his 
troops.  Later,  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  which  opened  in  the  summer  of  1870, 
the  fact  that  rain  fell  after  the  battles  was 
again  brought  to  notice,  and  widely  dis- 
cussed by  European  scientists.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  same  phenomenon  repeatedly 
occurred,  and  came  to  be  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  case,  to  be  considered  by  a  general 
when  planning  his  movements  on  the  eve  of 
an  engagement.  A  noteworthy  instance  of 
the  occurrence  of  rain  during  the  Mexican 
War  was  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  fought 
in  February  22  and  23,  1847,  in  the  dry  sea- 
son in  that  region.  The  battles  of  Palo  Alto, 
fhe  siege  of  Monterey,  Contreras,  Cheru- 
busco,  Molino  del  Rey  and  Chapultepec  were 
all  fought  during  the  dry  season,  which,  in 
Mexico,  is  severe,  and  each  of  these  battles 
was  followed  by  heavy  rains.  In  his  little 
book,  "War  and  Weather,"  published  in  1870, 
F.dward  Powers  mentions  ig8  battles  in  the 
Civil  War  which  were  followed  by  more  or 
less  rain,  cither  next  day  or  in  two,  three  or 
four  days.  Di.sturbance  of  the  atmosphere  by 
tlic  shock' of  cannon  firing  is  accounted  to 
be  the  cause. 


A  gentleman  bought  a  new  variety  of  pota- 
toes, and  told  his  gardener  to  be  sure  and 
plant  them  far  enough  apart. 

"Well,  Sam,  did  you  plant  the  potatoes  far 
apart,  as  I  told  you?" 

Sam:  "I  did,  sir.  I  planted  some  in  your 
{garden  and  some  in  mine,  so  they  are  four 
miles  apart." 


Retort  Sarcastic. — Husband — "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  make  so  many  grammatical  errors, 
my  dear."  Wife— "What's  the  matter  with 
'em?  Ain't  they  as  good  as  your  mother 
used  to  make?" — Chicago  Daily  News. 


ESSTEE'S  VALENTINE. 


We  are  talking  before  our  annual  meeting 
has  taken  place  and  you  will  read  these  lines 
when  it  has  passed  into  history.  A  monthly 
magazine  is  not  a  newspaper. 


We  can  trust  to  those  who  turn  the  crank 
that  sets  the  wheels  in  motion  to  give  things 
a  start  off. 


We  have  said  it  before,  and  we  now  repeat 
it,  that  this  is  our  silver  jubilee  year.  May 
we  not  look  for  a  membership  of  100,000? 
Why  certainly!     We  can  look  for  it. 


C.  M.  Darling  and  C.  C.  Murphy,  who 
started  from  Jackson,  Mich.,  on  May  2,  1904, 
intending  to  ride  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
within  eighteen  months  have  reached  Texas 
at  last  accounts  and  intend  working  their 
way  up  the  coast  to  New  England.  When 
they  get  liome  they  win  write  a  book, 
"Around  th'c  United  States  by  Bicycle." 


According  to  Chairman  McClintock  of  the 
Mass.  state  highway  commission  one-third 
of  the  length  of  the  state  highway  which  the 
good  roads  system  contemplates  has  now 
been  built.  Altogether  there  are  18,800 
miles  of  public  liighway  in  the  entire  state, 
outside  the  cities,  and  about  one-tenth  of 
this  mileage  will  ultimately  be  taken  under 
the  state's  management.  This  will  make 
about  1,800  miles,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
present  season  about  600  miles  had  been 
built.  It  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
it  is  going  to  cost  a  good  deal  more,  varying 
all  the  way  from  $,3,500  to  $15,000  a  mile,  but 
tlie  state  has  got  or  will  get  its  money's 
worth.  Certainly  the  towns  througli  which 
t1ie  good  roads  run  have. 


The  mob  besieged  Baron  Rothschild's 
house  in  Paris  during  the  revolutionary  up- 
heaval in  1848,  and  the  baron  begged  the 
ringleaders  to  enter.  They  demanded  an 
equal  distribution  of  his  wealth  among  all 
the  male  adults  of  France.  It  was  clear  that 
the  safest  way  for  Baron  Rothschild  was  the 
simplest,  and  the  baron,  working  out  the 
sum,  found  that  it  came  to  much  less  than  a 
franc  a  head.  "We  will,  however,  call  it  a 
franc,"  he  said.  "Accept  the  first  instalment 
with  my  compliments.  And  now,  gentlemen, 
you  will  allow  me  to  resume  my  business." 
There  was  no  longer  any  need  to  be  violent, 
and  for  two  shillings  a  Rothschild  bought 
the  good  will  of  an  angry  mob. 


short-comin's  by  bein'  strict  wif  de  chillen." 
— Washington  Star. 


A  bright  young  woman  was  very  deeply 
interested  in  her  Sunday  school  class,  and 
endeavored  to  make  the  little  ones  under- 
stand different  verses  in  the  Bible  more 
clearly  by  letting  them  finish  each  sentence. 
"The  idol  had  eyes,"  she  said,  "but  it 
couldn't — "  "See!"  cried  the  children.  "It 
had  lips,  but  it  couldn't—"  "Speak!"  the 
children  answered.  "It  had  ears,  but  it 
couldn't — "  "Hear!"  they  once  more  cor- 
rectly replied.  "It  had  a  nose,  but  it 
couldn't — "  "Blow  it!"  the  children  confi- 
dently shouted. — New  York  Sun. 


Johnny — Pa,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  talk  and  a  conversation? 

Pa — All  the  difference  in  the  world,  my 
boy.  Your  mother  converses  with  strangers, 
but  she  talks  to  me. 


"Oh,  the  comfort,  the  inexpressible  com- 
fort of  feeling  safe  with  a  person,  having 
neither  to  weigh  thoughts  nor  measure 
words,  but  pour  them  all  right  out  just  as 
they  are,  chaff  and  grain  together,  knowing 
that  a  faithful  hand  will  take  and  sift  them, 
keep  what  is  worth  keeping,  and  then  with 
the  breath  of  kindness  blow  the  rest  away." 
Isn't  that  a  pretty  thought?  Quoted  by  Rev. 
Campbell  Morgan,  an  English  divine. — C. 
E.  M. 


Too  Generous.  "Wiggins  likes  to  hear 
himself  talk."  "Yes,"  answered  the  sarcastic 
person;  "it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  he  didn't 
insist  on  trying  to  share  the  luxury  of  his 
conversation  .with  some  one  else." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


When  some  politicians  bury  the  hatchet 
they  take  mighty  good  care  to  locate  the 
place  of  interment  with  an  eye  tp  future 
emergencies. 


At  the  farewell  dinner  to  John  Morley  he 
indulged  in  a  jest  that  has  hitherto  not  got 
into  print.  It  happened  during  Mr.  Depew's 
speech.  "And  let  me  remind  our  distin- 
guished guest,"  said  the  New  York  senator, 
"that  even  now  the  fires  of  patriotism  are  not 
dead  in  the  land  that  was  originally  an  ap- 
panage of  the  British  crown.  On  Thanks- 
giving day  every  self-respecting  parent  in 
the  13  original  states  offers  his  sons  13  kinds 
of  pie." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Morley,  softly,  to  the 
man  nearest  him,  "I  suppose,  of  course,  that 
'Washington  pie'  heads  the  list." 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  STAMP. 


"Some  men,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "acts  like 
dey   wus   tryin'   to   make   up    foh    deir   own 


One  of  the  latest  ideas  to  be  propounded, 
and  which  will  be  brought  forward  at  a 
future  international  postal  congress,  is  a 
suggestion  for  an  international  stamp. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  label  would 
be  a  very  great  convenience,  for  merchants 
and  travelers  often  feel  the  want  of  a  stamp 
which  will  serve  equally  well  in  all  coun- 
tries. When  writing  to  a  distant  country  it 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  stamps  to  forward 
in  case  a  reply  is  needed  and  as  means  of 
paying  small  sums.  An  international  stamp 
would  exactly  meet  the  case,  but  even  before 
the  idea  has  been  properly  brought  forward 
difficulties  seem  to  have  cropped  up. 

A  French  heraldic  artist  has  designed  a 
label  which  has  on  its  face  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  countries  of  the  Postal 
Union  ranged  in  a  circle  in  alphabetical 
order.  So  far  so  good,  but  the  inscriptions 
are  in  the ,  French  language,  which  has  of- 
fended some  susceptible  persons.  Moreover, 
the  arms  are  so  small  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  them  out,  and  there  is  no 
room  to  add  any  more  should  other  nations 
desire  to  join  the  union.  But  if  the  stamp  is 
to  be  introduced  all  occasions  of  quarrel 
must  be  avoided,  and  it  will  probably  be 
found  b*Bt  to  have  the  inscription  in  Latin, 
which  can  offend  nobody,  with  the  classical 
figure  of  Europa  on  the  bull  instead  of  the 
mass  of  armorial  bearings. 


.OKKICIAIv     DERARTNdENT. 


The  objects  of  this  association  are  (a),  to  promote 
and  encouBace  bicycle  rldlnff  for  business,  pleasure 
and  health;  (b),  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 
wheelmen,  who  are  members  of  this  association;  (c), 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  touring  at  home  and 
abroad;  (d),  to  procure  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  better  laws  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  bicycle  paths;  to  promote 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  its  members  by  frequent 
meets  and  reunions. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 
President,     Geo.      L.     Cooke,      15     Westminster     St., 

Providence,   R.  I.  ^ 

First  vice-president,   Walter  M.     Meserole,     44    Court 

St.,    Brooklyn.    N.    T. 
Second    vice-president,     Geo.     M.     Schell,     Box    114&, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Secretary-treasurer,      Abbot     Bassett,       221     Columbus 

Ave.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Foreign   conaul,    Joseph   Pennell,   14  Buckingham    St., 

Strand,    W.    C,    London,    England. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Rights  and  Privileges— William  M.  P.  Bowen,  chair- 
man, Banigan  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Cliarle* 
F.   Cossum,    Poughkeepsie,    N.   Y. 

Highway  Improvement— Hlbberd  B.  Worrell,  chairman, 
655  West  Sixteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Robert 
A.  Kendall,  Pawtuoket,  R.  I.;  Horatio  S.  Earle, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Arthur  P.  Benson,  Dedham, 
Mass. ;  Harry  C.  G.  Ellard,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Local  Organization— Clarence  W.  Small,  chairman,  74 
Wlnslow  St.,  Portland,  Me.;  Robert  T.  Kingsbury, 
Keene,  N.  H. ;  James  M.  Pickens,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Touring— Abbot  Bassett,  chairman,  221  Columbus  Av«., 
Boston,  Mass.;  George  M.  Schell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;   Nelson   H.    Glbbs,   Providence.   R.    I. 

Committee  on  Legislation — W.  M.  Thomas,  chairman, 
Atty.  General's  office,  Albany,  N.  T.;  Georae  A. 
Perkins,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  A,  Howell,  Rock- 
ville,  Conn. 


No  officer  of  the  League  (except  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer),  nor  any  member  of  a  committee  is  re- 
quired to  answer  any  communication,  unless  return 
postage  accompanies  it. 


DUBS:— Applicants  pay  75  cents  a  year.  Member- 
ships may  be  renewed  for  76  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
bers may  subscribe  fur  the  official  organ  at  the  club 
rate  of  25  cents.  This  is  optional  and  the  sum  must 
be  paid  In  addition  to  the  dues.  Life  membership, 
$10.  Life  members  must  pay  additional  for  olficial 
organ  If  they  desire  it.  All  dues  payable  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston  funds.  Money  orders 
preferrod.  Personal  checks  outside' the  foregoing  cities 
are  subject  to  a  collection  fee  of  10  cents,  which 
must  be  added  to  amount   In  all  cases. 


APPLICATION  ni.ANKi- If  applicant  is  unpro- 
vided with  regular  blank  from  headquarters,  he  may 
write  his  name,  address  and  occupation  on  a  slip  of 
paper  6  by  3  Inches.  Add  the  names  of  two  refer- 
ences and  send  same  with  one  dollar  to  Abbot  Baa- 
sett,  Secretary-Treasurer,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.     Regular  blank  supplied  on  application. 


IIRNRVVAL  IlLANKi— To  renew  memlwrship.  In 
case  member  has  no  renewal  blank,  write  number, 
date  of  explmtion,  name  and  full  arldrcss,  and  send 
with  enclosure  of  one  dollar  to  Abbot  Bassett,  221 
Columbus  Ave.,   Boston.    Mam. 


LEAGUE  CLDBSi— A  League  Club  becomes  such 
when  its  entire  membership  belongs  to  the  L.  A.  W. 
We  Issue  a  ticket  of  membership  to  such  club.  There 
is  no  fee.  A  League  Club,  by  becoming  such,  attest* 
ita  loyalty  to  the  cause  which  the  L.  A.  W.  stands 
for. 

Members  touring  abroad  are  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  a  ticket  of  membership 
in  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club  of  England.  This 
ticket  will  give  the  holder  all  the  advantages  of 
the  hotel  and  consul  system  which  the  C.  T.  C.  has 
In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  will 
save  much  trouble  at  the  custom  houses,  where  tne 
ticket  will  he  a  passport  in  lieu  of  a  cash  deposit. 


VETERAN:— A  member  becomes  a  Veteran  when 
he  has  been  a  member  ten  consecutive  years.  When 
he  enters  upon  his  tenth  year  his  ticket  will  be 
market  "Veteran"  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  Veteran  Bar.  He  must  hold  a  ticket  bearing 
number  lese  than  2210. 


PIONEEK:— A  Pioneer  is  one  who  belongs  to  the 
"Pioneers."  To  be  eligible  to  membership  he  must 
have  Joined  the  L.  A.  W.  during  the  deed  le  of 
18S0-89.  He  pays  dues  of  60  cents  each  two  years. 
A   Pioneer  must  hold   a  number  less   than  961. 


SUPPLIES:— Badges:  Solid  gold,  {2;  plated,  »; 
Enameled  Rim,  76  cents.  Russia  leather  ticket  hold- 
ers, 25  cents.  Veteran  Bar:  Price,  $2.60.  Screw 
Driver  for  Key  Ring,  10  cents.  Road  Maps,  State 
and  City   Maps,  etc.     Send  for  list. 


SIDE  PATH  TAGSi-The  right  to  ride  on  the 
side  paths  of  New  York  State  Is  acquired  by  the  put^ 
chase  of  a  tag.  This  will  allow  the  holder  to  ride 
on  any  path  in  the  State.  Tags  may  be  purchased 
of  Secretary-Treasurer  Bassett.  60  cents  for  tag,  6 
cents  extra  for  postage  and  packing  (coin  or  etampa). 
To  League  memliers  only.  League  member*  who  in- 
tend touring  in  New  York  State  should  procure  one  o^ 
these  tags. 


DUES   may  be  paid  to  our  agents  as  follows:— 

New  York  City— Isaac  B.  Potter,   132  Nassau  St. 

Brooklyn— C.   J.  Obermayer,   498  Bth  Ave. 

Philadelphla-V.   V.   Dorp,  816  Chestnut  St. 

Boston— Headquarters,  221  Columbus  Ave.;  Geo.  A. 
Perkins,  ir.  Court  Sq. ;  A.  D.  Peck,  223  Columbue 
Ave.;  B.   W,  Ray,   294  Devonshire  St. 

Cleveland— Geo.   Colllster,  317  Superior  St. 

Cincinnati— Harry  C.   O.  Ellard,   Senator  Place. 

Lynn,    Mass.— C.  R.  Welch,    4   Mason   St. 

AUTOMOBILE  SECTION  Invites  all  member* 
of  the  L.  A.  W.  who  own  automobiles  or  those  who 
are  Interested  In  them-  to  unite  and  form  a  Iwdy  for 
offensive  and  defensive  work.  Fee  60  cts.  Send 
same  to  Secretary  Abbot  Bassett.  OfBcers  will  soon 
be  elected. 


Our  Jubilee    Year. 


isso- 


-lOOS 


Twenty-five    Years   Well    Spent. 
Give  the  Drum  a  Oue'r. 
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